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HIS  EXCELLENCY 

HENRY  XLIII. 

COUNT  DE  REUSS. 

|JNDER  the  Patronage  of  the  Count  de  Reuss,  I  produce 
the  Third  Volume  of  my  Essays  on  Physiognomy.  This 
mark  of  respect  I  owe  you.  Sir,  as  a  slender  acknowledgement  of 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  I  enjoyed  in,  and  the  improvement  I 
derived  from,  your  instructive  conversation,  and  that  of  your  ami¬ 
able  Consort,  during  the  excursion  we  made,  two  years  ago,  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Switzerland.  To  whom, 
besides,  can  1  with  greater  propriety  address  this  part  of  my  Work, 
than  to  One  who  possesses,  in  a  degree  so  eminent,  that  precious 
tact ,  which  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Physiognomy  demands,  that 
tact  which  I  have  observed  in  you  on  a  thousand  occasions, 
and  which  you  display  with  all  the  ardor  and  force  of  real  Genius. 
It  is  from  personal  conviction,  not  with  an  intention  to  flatter,  that 
Vo l.  Ill  A  I  thus 
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I  thus  speak;  for  the  language  of  adulation  I  disdain.  Were  it 
possible  for  you  to  doubt  of  my  sincerity,  I  would  frankly  subjoin 
another  motive,  which  induces  me  to  prefix  your  Name  to  this 
Volume.  I  could  wish,  by  means  of  it,  to  induce  you  to  temper  the 
heat  of  Genius  with  the  calmness  of  observation.  By  studying  man  in 
all  his  details,  by  appreciating  separately  every  part  of  his  face,  you 
will  confirm  still  more  that  happy  quickness  ol  eye  which  seizes 
with  so  much  sagacity  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  Art;  you  will 
multiply  your  enjoyments,  and  discover,  more  and  more,  in  youi 
fellowr  creatures,  new  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  perfections, 
worthy  of  attaching  and  delighting  a  heart  possessed  of  sensibility 
like  yours.  May  the  perusal  of  my  Work  lie  of  some  advantage 
to  you  in  these  different  respects  !  May  it  recall  to  your  memory 
my  veneration  and  gratitude  ! 


Zurich 


John  Caspar  Lavater. 
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TRILLED  with  hope  and  joy,  but  agitated,  at  the  same  time, 
with  anxiety  and  apprehension,  I  at  length  enter  on  the  Third 
Volume  of  my  Essays  on  Physiognomy. 

Whence,  I  shall  he  asked,  this  anxiety  and  apprehension?  Are 
you  afraid,  that  you  shall  not  fulfil  the  high  idea  which  may  have 
been  adopted  of  a  work  so  important  as  yours?  Or,  do  you  fear 
your  Readers?  Do  their  rank  and  learning  over-awe  you?  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  these  considerations  have  an  influence  on  my 
mind,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
intrepid  Authors,  who  confidently  present  themselves  before  the 
Public:  I  sensibly  feel  all  my  weakness,  all  my  insufficient,  and  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  extreme  disproportion  which  I  find 
between  my  strength,  and  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  what  intimidates  and  embarasses  me  the  most. 

‘  To  fix  the  mind  of  my  Reader;  to  place  the  objects  which  I 
c  have  to  present  to  him,  in  his  point  of  view,  so  as  that  lie  may  be 
1  able  to  lay  hold  of  them,’  there  is  the  difficulty,  and  this  difficulty 
I  dread. 

He  who  would  be  clearly  understood ,  must  write  well.  The  Author 
ought  to  form  his  Reader;  for  to  the  former  is  always  imputed  the 
slightness  of  the  impression  made  on  the  latter.  Farther,  if  the  only 
point  aimed  at  were  to  please  the  Public,  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  ge¬ 
neral  approbation,  means  perhaps  might  be  devised  to  ensure  success — 
Von.  III.  B  but 
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but  to  produce  effect ,  and  precisely  such  an  effect;  this  is  the  end  I 
propose  to  myself,  and  to  succeed  here  is  no  easy  matter. 

For  how  can  a  man  flatter  himself  with  being  able  to  express  fully 
and  correctly  what  he  thinks ,  and  especially  what  he  feels ?  What  a 
task  for  an  Author,  who  sees  and  who  feels,  to  procure  for  his  Reader 
a  situation  from  whence  he  may  see  and  feel  as  he  himself  does! 
This  task,  always  so  laborious  and  difficult  when  the  science  of 
which  he  treats  has  Man  for  its  object,  how  peculiarly  so  must  it 
be  to  the  Writer  on  Physiognomy? 

The  difficulty  increases  when  I  think  of  the  age  in  which  I 
write;  an  age  in  which  every  one  values  himself  on  his  learning; 
in  which  all  those  who  are  not  Authors  themselves,  set  up  for  Critics 
of  Authors;  an  age  in  which  Art  stifles  Nature,  in  which  the  pure 
and  peaceful  enjoyments  which  she  procures  are  despised,  and  sa¬ 
crificed  to  false  and  factitious  pleasures;  an  age  in  which  all  is 
artifice  and  trick,  and  in  which  the  tinsel  of  dress  and  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  ornament  are  preferred  to  simple  and  native  beauty. 

What  age  more  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  Physionomist ; 
of  the  Child  of  Nature,  who  professes  to  write  not  as  an  Author,  but 
in  quality  of  a  Man;  not  for  the  Public,  but  for  Humanity?  What 
success  can  he  promise  himself?  What  paths  has  he  to  clear  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  make 
himself  Master  of  it?  Is  he  sure  of  making  deep  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sions,  counteracted,  as  he  is,  by  a  crowd  of  Authors,  and  continually 
opposed  by  the  taste  in  vogue? 

There  are  certain  happy  moments  proper  for  the  composition  of 
his  works,  but  what  are  those  he  must  choose?  Must  he  wait  for 
those  moments  of  calmness  and  tranquillity  which  so  rarely  occur  in 
a  short  life,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety?  Moments  which  all  our 
desires  and  efforts  can  neither  produce,  nor  recall  when  once  they 
are  past;  moments  which  arc  a  present  from  Heaven,  and  which  all 
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the  gold  in  the  world  cannot  purchase ;  moments  which  the  fool 
holds  in  derision,  which  the  cold  pedant  despises,  and  which  are 
understood  only  by  those  who  know  how  to  enjoy  them.  Must  the 
Physionomist  prevent  the  dawn  to  commence  his  labours  r  Shall  he 
resume  them  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when,  after  having  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  laborious  vocation,  he  has  need  to  seek  relaxation  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  or  the  conversation  of  a  friend  ?  Regardless  of 
health  and  repose,  shall  he  consecrate  to  study  the  hours  of  the  night  ? 
Shall  he  destine  to  it  those  moments  when  the  soul,  transported  into 
a  kind  of  ecstasy,  disengaged,  in  some  sort,  from  the  senses  and  from 
matter,  takes  complacency  in  a  sweet  revery,  or  pursues  a  profound 
meditation  ?  Yes,  those  delicious  moments  when  the  man  feels  that 
he  is  elevated  above  himself;  those  moments,  a  single  one  of  which 
awakes  in  us  more  ideas,  desires,  joys,  presentiments,  and  hopes, 
than  whole  days,  nay  weeks,  of  application  are  capable  of  producing 
— these,  these  are  the  moments  which  the  Physionomist  ought  to 
seize,  to  speak  of  man,  to  paint  and  describe  him. — But  will  he  dare 
to  give  way  to  his  enthusiasm  ?  Will  he  have  the  courage  to  commit 
to  paper  a  feeble  copy  of  the  pure  and  sublime  sentiments  which 
penetrate  his  heart?  If  he  ventures  to  articulate  a  few  of  his  thoughts, 
will  he  not  be  exposed  to  the  sorrow  of  seeing  them  mistaken,  mis¬ 
interpreted,  despised  ;  and  to  the  regret  perhaps  of  having  cast  his 
pearls  before  swine. 

The  feeble  progress  which  I  may  have  made  in  the  study  of  man, 
and  in  that  of  the  Science  of  Physiognomy,  becomes  at  times 
matter  of  affliction  to  me.  I  am  afflicted  to  see  that  no  value  is 
put  on  those  honest  and  virtuous  sentiments  which  I  wish  to  excite. 
I  am  afflicted,  when,  instead  of  embracing  them,  I  observe  men  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  judging,  criticising,  or  admiring  the  accessory 
props  which  I  employ  to  support  them.  I  am  afflicted  to  see,  that 
what,  in  my  idea,  is  only  a  simple  mean,  is  considered  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate 
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mate  end  But  what  shall  I  say  of  so  many  unjust  criticisms  in  which 
some  indulge  themselves,  of  so  many  rash  judgments  which  they 
pronounce  against  their  neighbour,  and  of  which  I  consider  myself 
as  the  cause,  though  very  innocently  ?  Can  any  one  conceive  all  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul  on  making  this  reflection  ?  What,  I  give  oc¬ 
casion  to  malignity  so  cruel  ;  I,  who  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
demonstrate,  or  at  least  convey,  a  presentiment  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Divinity  in  Man,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  perfect  of  his 
works — I,  who  in  the  features  of  the  face  was  searching  for  the 
language  of  truth — I,  who  was  endeavouring  to  trace  in  the  human 
physionomv  the  infinite  goodness,  beneficence,  and  wisdom  ot  the 
Father  of  mankind — I,  who  was  flattering  myself  with  the  hope  of 
opening  and  diffusing  universally  new  sources  of  felicity  and  joy! 

This  is  what  1  had  to  say,  not  by  way  of  complaint  or  accusa¬ 
tion,  but  simply  to  unburthen  my  heart  of  a  load  which  oppressed  it. 
Whoever  thou  art,  Reader,  whatever  be  thy  figure,  under  whatever 
features  thy  soul  may  depict  itself  upon  thy  face — whether  my  book 
be  spread  before  thee  on  a  gilded  table,  or  an  humble  desk — whether 
in  a  circle  of  curious  persons  thou  castest  upon  it  a  careless  eye, 
or  whether  in  private  thou  art  turning  it  over  with  an  eager  hand — 
believe  me,  neither  the  clamour  of  false  prejudice,  nor  the  sighs  of 
blind  devotion,  shall  drive  me  out  of  my  road.  I  am  conscious  of 
being  in  the  search  of  important  truth,  I  am  sure  that  I  often  find 
it,  and  that  I  faithfully  report  what  I  have  discovered.  Ought  I  to  be 
stopped  short  either  by  contemptuous  sneers,  or  pious  groans,  when  I 
am  faithfully  restoring  what  has  been  given  me  ? 

But  that  which  grieves  me  most  of  all,  that  which  in  my  solitary 
hours  often  fills  my  heart  with  pain  and  anguish,  is  my  not  attaining 
the  great  end  at  which  I  aimed.  A  sense  of  our  own  dignity  ;  the  glori¬ 
ous  prerogatives  of  human  nature ,  and  the  grounds  of  satisfaction  which 
result  from  them ;  the  character  of  divinity  imprinted  on  man  ;  anew  source 
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of  delicious  sensations  springing  up  for  him  ;  this  is  what  few  Readers 
look  for,  or  so  much  as  think  of  looking  for,  in  my  Work.  The 
greater  part  consider  it  as  a  piece  of  amusement  merely — but,  in  truth , 

I  am  too  proud  to  serve  only  as  an  object  of  amusement,  and  my 
book  is  much  too  costly  to  answer  a  purpose  so  frivolous. 

I  aspire  much  higher  than  the  mere  amusement  of  my  Readers. 
1  mean  to  inspire  them  with  respect  for  humanity;  I  mean  to  point 
out  to  them,  in  the  whole  of  our  being,  as  well  as  in  every  part  taken 
separately,  the  Wisdom  of  God,  his  Goodness,  and  his  Truth;  to 
convince  them,  that  in  man  all  is  expression,  truth,  revelation,  the 
key  of  his  faculties  present  and  future.  1  he  Science  I  teach  is  a 
rivulet,  which  frequently  swells  into  a  rapid  torrent;  my  design  is  to 
throw  into  it,  here  and  there,  a  stone,  on  which  they  may  rest  theii 
feet,  and  pass  from  bank  to  bank.  To  stretch  out  my  hand,  to  lend  a 
little  support  to  their  unsteady  footsteps,  is  all  that  I  can  do  :  but  it 
is  far  beyond  my  power  to  divide  the  stream  by  a  miraculous  rod,  or 
to  introduce  a  whole  army  dryshod  into  aland  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey. — Men,  I  wish  to  unite  my  efforts  to  yours,  that  we  may  learn 
to  know  man;  I  wish  to  make  you  feel  what  happiness  and  glory  there 
is  in  being  what  we  are. 

If  the  uncertainty  of  success  have  frequently  a  tendency  to  depress 
me,  my  soul  is  at  other  times  filled  with  hope  and  joy,  when  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  probability  of  reclaiming  some,  perhaps  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  my  Readers,  were  it  but  successively  too,  and  after 
the  first  fermentation  is  over.  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  still  with  the  hope 
of  diffusing  more  and  more  the  sacred  sentiment  which  man  ought 
to  have  of  his  own  dignity.  My  courage  revives,  my  strength  is 
recruited,  my  heart  expands  to  the  reception  of  delight,  when,  with 
my  pen  in  my  hand,  filled  with  my  subject,  or  preparing  to  comment 
on  a  print,  I  give  way  to  such  consolatory  ideas  as  these  :  ‘  My  Work 
‘  shall,  after  all,  be  more  than  an  amusement  to  many  of  my  Readers. 

Vol.  III.  C  ‘  Let 
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£  Let  a  liundred  of  them  consider  it  in  this  light,  with  all  my  heart: 
1  it  is  one  advantage,  at  least,  to  have  so  harmlessly  employed  their 
‘  leisure;  who  can  tell  into  what  mischief  the  oppression  of  idleness 
£  might  have  plunged  them?  Provided  I  find  but  ten  on  the  other 
c  side,  whom  I  engage  to  reflect,  to  feel,  to  act  after  me  ;  provided 
£  that  of  these  ten  there  be  found  only  a  single  one  who  is  led  to 
£  rejoice  more  than  he  did  in  his  own  existence  ;  a  single  one  who  is 
‘  brought  to  feel  more  forcibly,  liow  just  and  true,  in  all  his  works,  is 
‘  He  who  created  all  things ;  a  single  one  who  arrives  at  the  conviction, 
‘  that  the  smallest  particle  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  con- 
£  nection  of  the  whole,  and  stillserves  to  manifest  the  wisdom  and  the 
£  power  of  the  Creator.’ 

Other  ideas,  equally  consoling,  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  and 
promise  me  different  sources  of  satisfaction.  ‘  I  figure  to  myself  a 
£  studious  young  man  to  whom  a  benevolent  Protector  has  lent  my 
£  Book.  He  does  not  content  himself  with  turning  it  over  in  a  hurry; 
£  he  meditates  on  it  with  attention;  he  finds  truth  in  it,  and  rejoices 
£  in  having  found  it ;  or  else  he  discovers  a  feeble  passage,  indigested 
£  ideas,  which  have  not  been  unfolded  w  ith  sufficient  perspicuity — 
£  and  he  exercises  his  own  judgment  in  completing,  in  elucidating, 
£  in  rectifying  what  had  escaped  me.  One  of  his  friends  joins  him; 
£  lie  stops  him  short,  or  goes  along  with  him  ;  he  animates  or  checks 
‘  him;  he  teaches  him,  or  learns  of  him,  to  observe  man,  to  know  him, 
£  to  love  him,  and  to  set  a  value  upon  him. 

£  There  I  behold  Husband  and  Wife,  who,  by  a  knowledge  more 
£  profound  of  their  physionomies,  improve  their  mutual  tenderness 
£  and  esteem,  discover  in  each  other  a  new  treasure  of  qualities  which 
£  they  had  not  hitherto  perceived. 

1  I  represent  to  myself  a  Tutor,  a  Father,  beginning  more  atten- 
■  lively  to  observe  his  pupils  or  his  children;  examining  more  closely 
•  l  he  form  and  structure  of  their  body,  the  contours  of  their  face,  their 

‘  features 
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1  features  and  gestures,  their  gait  and  hand-writing;  apportioning  to 

<  every  one,  with  more  choice  and  discernment,  the  task  which  he  is 
4  aide  to  execute  ;  exacting  from  each  that  only  which  he  is  in  a  con- 
4  dition  to  furnish. 

‘  I  represent  to  myself  the  Youth  looking  round  for  one  to  whom 
c  he  may  unite  himself  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  the  grown  Man 
‘  who  wishes  to  choose  a  companion  for  life,  whom  his  heart  can 

<  approve,  and  suitable  to  his  circumstances ;  a  Father  seeking  for  a 
‘  Tutor  to  his  sons;  a  Man  in  place,  wanting  to  procure  the  assistance 
‘  of  a  person  of  ability,  to  diminish  the  labours  of  office ;  a  Prime 
‘  Minister  who  has  occasion  for  a  discreet  and  faithful  Secretary ;  per- 
c  haps  a  Prince,  who  wants  to  intrust  the  direction  of  his  affairs  to  a 
c  Minister  in  whose  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  capacity,  he  can 
c  fully  confide;  this  same  Prince  who  learns  better  to  distinguish,  in 
£  the  sequel,  the  person  who  serves  him  with  zeal,  from  one  who 
c  betrays  his  interests. — All  these  personages,  conducted  by  our  Sci- 
£  ence,  will  be  reconciled  to  it,  will  experience  its  salutary  effects,  and 
£  will  acknowledge  that  the  exterior  of  man  is  not  deceitful.’ 

When  I  feast  on  these  delicious  hopes,  which  certainly  are  not  all 
illusory,  my  uneasiness  is  laid  to  rest,  my  anxiety  ceases,  my  courage 
returns,  I  live  again  to  joy,  I  resume  my  pen,  and  I  commit  to  paper 
mythoughts,  my  sensations,  my  observations,  my  experiments,  and  my 
hypotheses— I  feel  myself  impelled  to  write,  and,  pursuing  my  voca¬ 
tion,  I  endeavour  to  interest,  in  a  manner  atonce useful  and  agreeable, 
the  heart  and  the  understanding  of  every  Reader  who  seeks  for  truth, 
and  of  all  those  who,  without  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  approbation  or  censure  of  the  multitude,  are  capable  of  see¬ 
ing  and  judging  for  themselves.  For  you  I  write,  sage  and  equitable 
Readers,  but  unhappily  too  rarely  to  be  found  !  Your  patient  in¬ 
dulgence  I  claim.  Point  out  my  errors  to  me,  but  forget  not,  at  the 
same  time,  to  turn  to  good  account  the  useful  truths  which  I  propose. 

I  am 
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I  am  under  the  necessity  of  compressing  an  infinite  number  of 
tilings  into  this  volume.  It  will  he  seen  in  the  end  how  much  was 
left  for  me  to  say;  it  will  he  more  and  more  understood  that  the 
Science  of  Physionomies  presents  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  a  field  that 
knows  no  bound.  Each  of  the  Chapters  which  follow,  might  easily 
become  the  subject  of  a  whole  Volume.  Human  Nature  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  mine  whose  produce  is  equally  precious  and  important.  1 
foresee  that  of  every  subject  which  I  am  going  to  handle,  the  Reader 
will  wish  to  know  more  ;  hut  I  am  not  writing  a  library.  I  must  set 
bounds  to  myself ;  a  hundred  Authors  will  go  farther  than  I  have 
done.  I  will  speak  one  word  more  on  this  head  at  the  end  of  the 
Volume,  and  I  conclude  this  Preface  with  recommending  to  my 
Readers — neither  myself,  nor  my  Work — but  a  calm  and  refleflecting 
attention. 

Zurich, 

1st  June,  1784.  ' 
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PASSAGES  extracted  from  different  WRITERS, 

WITH  REMARKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR*. 

I.  Bacon. 


1. 

£  EDUCATION,  and  the  principles  of  virtue,  frequently  rectify 
£  our  first  propensities  and  our  natural  dispositions.’ 

2. 

‘  It  may  be  said  of  men  disfigured  by  Nature,  that  they  endeavour 
£  to  avenge  themselves  of  the  affront  they  have  received  from  her. 
‘  How  happens  it  that  they  are  usually  peevish,  quarrelsome,  or  sati- 
c  rical  ?  Is  it  that  they  feel  the  perpetual  ridicule  to  which  they  see 
£  themselves  exposed,  and  that  self-love,  which  is  determined  to  lose 
‘  nothing,  takes  its  revenge  on  the  side  of  raillery  and  invective,  or  is 
£  it  that  they  have  received  courage  as  an  indemnification?  Whatever 
‘  be  in  this,  you  may  rest  assured  that  if  you  have  any  blemish  in 
£  mind  or  body,  the  blockhead  or  the  ngly  fellow  will  be  the  first  to 
£  remark  it. 

£  Homeliness  disarms  the  suspicions  and  the  envy  of  the  Great, 
£  who  usually  consider  a  deformed  person  as  a  being  from  whom  they 
‘  have  nothing  to  fear. 

*  What  is  quotation  iu  this  Fragment  is  marked  with  commas,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Author  arc  inclosed  in 
parentheses. 

VoL.  III.  D 
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1  Fie  who  conceals  great  genius  under  an  unpromising  exterior, 

‘  will  succeed  so  much  the  more  certainly,  that  his  competitors  are 
‘  under  no  apprehension  from  him.  Ugliness  is  perhaps  the  very 
£  circumstance  which  opened  to  many  great  men  the  career  of  ho- 
‘  nour. 

‘  We  are  astonished  that  Emperors  should  have  made  Eunuchs 
‘  their  favourites;  but,  besides,  that  persons  weak  of  themselves,  and 
‘  despised  by  all  the  world,  are  hence  more  firmly  attached  to  their 
‘  only  support,  is  it  not  evident,  that  they  made  choice  of  them  either 
‘  for  ihe  agreeableness  of  their  conversation,  or  in  the  view  of  making 
‘  I bem  confidents,  spies,  informers,  and  never  ministers? 

‘  Virtue  or  malignity  are  the  arms  of  the  deformed.  These  two 
‘  resources  can  mkae  extraordinary  men  of  them.  Of  this  Agesilaus, 

‘  Zangci  the  son  of  Soliman,  Esop,  Gasca  Governor  of  Peru,  and  per- 
‘  haps  Socrates,  are  examples/ 

(All  the  persons  of  my  acquaintance  who  are  either  deformed,  or 
of  a  feeble  organization,  resemble  one  another  in  three  particulars. 
They  employ  much  accuracy  and  neatness  in  their  writings,  their  ac- 
compts,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  domestic  affairs ;  they  rejlect 
calmly  on  every  subject ;  they  have  a  dislike  to  violent  exercise.  Wemay 
farther  add,  that  with  a  cold  temperament,  they  easily  fall  into  vehe¬ 
ment  emotions.) 

‘  Those  who  are  under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  says  Terence,  are 
‘  generally  too  of  a  suspicious  character;  they  imagine  they  must 

•  always  have  mortification  and  contempt  to  encounter,  and  it  is  the 
‘  sense  they  have  of  their  own  weakness  which  excites  this  suspicion.’ 

3. 

■  There  are  six  different  ways  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
c  of  man;  namely,  by  studying,  1.  The  features  of  his  face ;  2.  His 

•  lanmiage ;  3.  His  actions :  4.  ITis  inventions ;  5.  His  views;  6.  His  con- 

‘  nections 
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£  nections.  As  to  th e  features  of  the face,  the  old  proverb,  Front i  nulla 
‘  fdes  (the  face  is  a  false  mirror)  ought  not  to  perplex  us.  This 
£  phrase  may  be  true  to  a  certain  degree,  with  respect  to  some  arbi- 
‘  trary  movements  of  the  physionomy;  but  it  is  not  the  less  decidedly  f 
£  clear,  that  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  face  have 
‘  a  play,  and  variations,  infinitely  delicate,  which  open,  as  it  were,  ac- 
‘  cording  to  a  very  lively  expression  of  Cicero,  a  gate  to  the  soul. 

‘  No  one  ever  carried  farther  the  art  of  dissimulation  than  Tiberius 
‘  did,  andyet  observe  how  Tacitus  has  characterized  the  style  of  pane- 
‘  gyric  pronounced  by  that  Emperor  in  the  Senate,  in  honour  of 
‘  Germanicus  and  of  Drusus.  In  speaking  of  Germanicus,  saystheLatin 
Historian,  his  expressions  were  much  too  affected  and  artificial  for  the 
1  heart  to  have  an  interest  in  what  he  said.  He  was  less  diffuse  in  his 
£  encomium  on  Drusus,  but  he  employed  so  much  the  more  truth  and  warmth 
1  in  it.  Tacitus  informs  us  elsewhere  that  this  same  Tiberius  some- 
‘  times  shewed  himself  without  a  mask,  and  appeared  in  his  natural 
•'  character.  His  language  was  almost  always  affected;  but  when  he  quitted 
‘  dissimulation,  he  expressed  himself  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner.  In 
‘  effect,  however  dexterous,  and  however  expert,  a  man  may  be  in  the 
£  art  of  disguising  himself,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him,  however,  to 
‘  acquire  a  complete  management  of  his  countenance  ;  and  in  a 
£  discourse  wherein,  from  beginnning  to  end,  he  is  obliged  to  disguise 
£  his  real  sentiments,  his  style  will  favour  of  the  constraint  which  he 
1  feels  :  he  will  be  sometimes  vague  and  confused,  sometimes  cold  and 
£  languid,  and  always  embarrassed.’ 

(I  go  farther,  and  extend  this  remark  even  to  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
which  I  divide  into  three  different  classes.  It  will  be  drawling,  or 
forced,  or  natural,  that  is  to  say,  articulated  without  either  effort  or 
indolence.  After  this  distinction,  so  simple,  every  species  of  tone  of 
voice  appears  to  me  significant,  in  that  it  indicates  a  character  which 
is  under,  or  beyond,  or  exactly  up  to  the  level  of  truth. 
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‘  Love  and  Envy  are  the  only  affections  of  the  mind  which  seem 
£  to  act  upon  us  by  a  kind  of  enchantment.  Both  of  them  produce 
£  very  violent  emotions  ;  both  exert  a  prompt  influence  on  the  ima- 
‘  gination,  and  on  the  senses  ;  both  are  painted  in  the  look,  especially 
‘  in  presence  of  the  object  which  excites  them.  In  Scripture,  Envy 
‘  is  denominated  an  evil  eye ;  and,  among  the  effects  of  this  passion, 
‘  some  have  imagined  they  remarked  a  twinkling  and  a  certain  radi- 
‘  ationsofthe  eyes.  Some  curious  observers,  pushing  their  remarks 
‘  farther,  have  pretended  that  this  movement  of  the  eye  becomes 
‘  still  more  sensible  and  more  hateful  when  the  object  of  our  envy 
‘  appears  before  us  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  glory.  The  success 
c  of  a  rival  is  grievously  imbittered  to  ns  if  we  are  witnesses  of  it ; 
‘  and  the  superiority  which  they  seem  to  make  ns  feel,  more  and 
‘  more  irritates  our  self-love.’ 


o. 

‘  Deformed  or  mutilated  persons ,  old  people,  and  bastards,  are  usually 
‘  disposed  to  envy.  Incapable  of  mending  their  condition,  they  en- 
£  deavour  to  hurt,  as  much  as  they  can,  those  who  are  in  a  more 
‘  happy  situation.  The  rule,  however,  admits  of  exceptions,  when 
‘  external  blemishes  are  in  company  with  an  elevated  mind.  Many 
‘  great  men  have  been  seen  forcing  an  increase  of  glory  from  the 
‘  imperfections  of  the  body.  The  idea  of  History  transmitting  to 
£  posterity  that  an  Eunuch  or  a  cripple  signalized  himself  by  the  most 
£  brilliant  actions,  this  idea  whetted  their  courage.  Nurses  the 
*  Eunuch,  Agesilaus,  and  Tamerlane,  both  of  them  lame,  furnish  suffi- 
‘  cient  proof  of  this.’ 


6.  Or 
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Of  Beauty. 

‘  Virtue,  like  the  carbuncle,  has  no  value  and  lustre  but  in  itself ; 

‘  beauty  derives  no  heightening  from  the  case  in  which  it  is  set;  rarely 
‘  do  they  meet  together,  as  if  Nature  had  more  carefully  avoided  the 
‘  formation  of  monsters,  then  aspired  after  the  production  of  master- 
‘  pieces.  Politeness  and  elegance  are  the  companions  of  beauty;  but 
‘  elevation  of  mind  and  genius  do  not  necessarily  enter  into  this 
4  assortment.  Exceptions  however  must  be  made.  Augustus ,  Titus, 
‘  Philip  the  Beautiful ,  King  of  France,  Edward  IV.  King  of  England, 
‘  Alcibiades  the  Athenian,  and  Ishmael  the  Persian,  were  at  once  famous 
4  for  their  beauty,  and  for  their  great  mental  qualities. 

‘  Beauty  demands  symmetry  of  features  rather  than  brightness  of 
c  colouring,  and  grace  rather  than  regularity :  it  consists  in  that  sym- 
4  pathetic  charm  which  universally  pleases,  no  one  can  tell  why;  in 
c  that  enchanting  harmony  which  all  the  art  of  painting  cannot  give 
c  with  full  effect.’  (The  Author  is  here  confoundinggrace  with  beauty. 
He  meant  to  speak  either  of  the  graces  which  proceed  from  the  move¬ 
ment  of  accidental  traits,  or  of  the  beauty  which  consists  in  the  repose 
of  these  accidental  traits.) 

‘  Even  in  animated  bodies  these  graces  do  not  always  strike  at  first. 
4  Besides,  there  is  no  beauty,  however  perfect  it  may  appear,  but  what 
‘  presents  defects  or  disproportions  in  the  whole  taken  together.  It 
4  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  went 
4  more  aukwardly  to  work,  Apelles  or  Albert  Durer;  the  one  of  whom 
4  designed  his  figures  after  geometrical  proportions,  and  the  other 
4  selected  from  different  models,  one  or  more  beautiful  parts,  in  order 
4  to  compose  of  them  a  beautiful  whole.  Such  figures  could  present 
4  only  fanciful  beauty.’ 

( Regularity  does  not  constitute  beauty ,  but  is  the  essential  basis  of  it. 
Vol.  III.  E  Without 
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Without  regularity  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  organized  beauty; 
or,  at  least,  this  beauty,  if  it  could  exist,  never  would  produce,  at  the 
first  instant,  those  happy  effects  which  result  from  an  agreeable  sym¬ 
metry,  and  exactness  of  proportion.  The  human  body  announces 
itself  as  a  regular  whole.  The  smallest  insignificant  irregularity  does 
a  real  injury  to  its  beauty.  I  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
highest  degree  of  correctness  does  not,  after  all,  constitute  beauty ,  or, 
rather  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  determine  a  form  to  be  beautiful. 
Durer  was  much  in  the  right,  in  measuring  his  figures.  What  God 
has  measured,  man  may  boldly  venture  to  measure  after  him.  With¬ 
out  attending  to  dimension,  a  designer  never  can  be  sure  of  himself 
in  any  of  his  productions;  never  will  he  convey  nature  with  truth ; 
never  will  lie  be  oraculorum  divinorum  mterpres  (the  interpreter  of  the 
divine  oracles).  But  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by  his  geometrical  pro¬ 
portions,  Durer  dreamt  that  he  must  necessarily  produce  beauty,  and 
that  with  the  help  of  the  compasses  alone  he  flattered  himself  he 
could  attain  this,  then  assuredly  he  merits  the  appellation  of  trifter , 
but  not  otherwise.  A  decision  so  vague  ought  not  to  have  escaped  a 
Philosopher  like  Bacon.  What  is  meant  by  Philosophy?  It  is  the 
determinate  and  determinable  knowledge  of  what  is ;  it  is  the  precise 
establishment  of  relations.  Now  who  is  a  Philosopher,  if  the  Painter 
and  Designer  are  not  so ;  they  whose  profession  calls  them  to  study 
man,  the  most  important  object  of  our  knowledge  and  observa¬ 
tion;  and  to  determine,  with  all  possible  truth,  the  relations  of  his 
form  ? 

The  other  remark  of  Bacon ,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  com¬ 
posing  a  beautiful  whole  of  different  detached  parts,  appears  to  me 
much  more  just  and  judicious.) 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  imagine,’  continues  our  Author,  ‘  that  a 
‘  Painter  should  ever  be  able  to  produce  forms  more  beautiful  than 
‘  Nature.  For  his  happiest  ideas  he  is  not  always  indebted  (exclu- 
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c  sively)  to  the  rules  of  Art :  they  are  often  suggested  by  a  species  of 
c  hazard,  and  by  unexpected  combinations.  There  are  figures,  the 
‘  details  of  which,  viewed  near  and  separately,  will  scarcely  please, 
‘  and  yet  the  whole  will  appear  to  us  admirable.’  (Yes,  but  we  should 
admire  them  still  more,  were  each  of  these  details  beautiful  in  itself. 
The  mistake  of  Bacon ,  like  most  other  mistakes,  proceeds  from  his 
confounding  two  things  which  are  only  analogous,  beauty  and  grace¬ 
fulness.  The  latter  may  exist  without  perfectness  of  design,  the 
former  absolutely  requires  it.) 

‘  If  it  be  true,’  (which,  however,  it  is  not)  ‘  that  beauty  consists 
‘  principally  in  the  dignity  and  decency  of  the  movements,'  (and  the  choice 
of  forms)  ‘  it  will  be  no  ground  of  astonishment,  that  an  old  man 
‘  should  sometimes  appear  more  amiable  than  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
‘  his  age.’  ( More  amiable ,  I  grant,  but  never  more  beaut ful. ) 

*  *  * 

II.  Observations  of  a  Friend  of  the  Author, 

With  some  Remarks  suggested  by  them. 

1. 

‘  Every  emotion  of  anger,  frequently  repeated,  announces  itself  by 
£  thick  eyebrows,  which  have  the  air  of  swelling.’  (I  would  rather 
say,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyebrows  there  are  certain 
muscles  which  may  be  considered  as  positive  marks  of  a  choleric 
temper.  Without  this  modification,  the  observation  of  our  Author 
would  be  contradicted  by  experience;  for  there  are  many  violent  and 
passionate  persons  in  whom  I  have  not  found  the  sign  of  which  he 
speaks.) 

2. 

‘  Pride  lengthens  the  form  and  muscles  of  the  face.’  (It  either 
extends  or  compresses  them.  The  former  case  announces  the  little¬ 
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nesses  of  vanity;  the  latter  supposes  passions  stronger  and  more  re¬ 
flective.)  ‘  Joy  and  the  social  virtues  replace  the  muscles,  and  give 
‘  back  to  the  face  its  natural  round  ness.’ 

3. 

t  If  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  character  from  the  move- 
t  ments  and  gait,  I  would  always  lay  a  hundred  to  one  that  a  see-saw 
t  jn  the  gait  indicates  a  man  indolent  and  self-sufficient,  especially  it 
‘  he  shake  his  head  at  the  same  time.’ 

4. 

‘  I  love  the  dimples  which  smiling  forms  in  the  cheek.  The  phy- 
4  sical  traits  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  moral  reference;  but  they  aie  ot 
‘  different  kinds.  The  more  that  the  hollow  approaches  to  a  semi- 
‘  circle,  closing  toward  the  mouth,  the  more  it  seems  to  announce 
‘  self-love,  and  becomes  disagreeable.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  it 
1  proceeds  in  a  waving  or  serpentine  form,  the  more  graceful  it  is. 

5. 

<  The  opening  of  the  mouth  cannot  be  studied  with  sufficient  at- 
c  tention.  This  single  trait  completely  characterizes  the  whole  man. 
‘  It  expresses  all  the  affections  of  the  soul,  whether  they  be  lively,  or 
4  tender,  or  energetic.  W  hole  folios  might  be  written  on  the  di- 
4  versity  of  these  expressions,  but  it  is  better  to  refer  them  to  the 
4  immediate  sentiment  of  the  Observer,  who  makes  man  his  study. 
(Nevertheless,  a  Designer,  who  is  a  Physionomist,  will,  in  time,  ac¬ 
quire  the  capacity  of  determining  these  differences  to  a  ceitain  point.) 
4  I  think  I  find  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  muscles  adjoining  to  the 
4  mouth  better  than  in  all  the  rest;  they  do  not  accommodate  them- 
4  selves  to  the  slightest  disguise.  Hence  the  homeliest  face  ceases  to 
4  disgust,  lybile  it  continues  to  preserve,  in  that  part,  some  agreeable 

4  traits  : 
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‘  traits:  hence  nothing  so  repugnant  to  the  form  of  a  well-organized 
‘  man  as  a  wry  mouth.’  (Nothing  more  true ;  but  the  mouth  is  not 
the  less,  on  that  account,  the  principal  seat  of  dissimulation.  And 
where  could  that  vice  express  itself  to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
most  moveable  part  of  the  face;  in  that  which  receives,  more  easily 
than  all  the  others,  the  impress  of  our  passions?) 


III.  Buffox. 

A  Passage  extracted  from  iiis  Naturae  History, 

Vol.  II.  Page  534,  Paris  Edition  in  Quarto. 

Of  all  the  Adversaries  who  have  attacked  Physiognomy,  the  Count 
de  Buffon  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  plausible,  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  least  formidable.  On  whom  would  not  such 
a  man  impose?  He  who  understands  how  to  observe  and  appreciate, 
with  so  much  exactness  and  sagacity,  the  perfections  and  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  Nature ;  he  who  has  made  a  particular  study  of  national 
physionomies,  and  of  national  characters :  Buffon ,  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  French  literature,  openly  declares  against  Physiognomy  ! 
What  can  any  one  say  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  Science  ?  It 
must  sink  into  nothing  since  a  Buffon  decries  it.  Let  it  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  possible  deference  to  the  merits  of  this  illustrious  Author, 
that  when  a  man  who  sees,  who  feels,  and  who  writes  as  he  does, 
combats  a  Science  only  by  arbitrary  decisions,  it  may  be  affirmed,  I 
think,  without  failing  in  respect  to  him,  that  he  is  not  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  adversary.  We  shall,  besides,  cheerfully  renounce  this  preju¬ 
dice,  if,  after  mature  examination,  the  Reader  shall  not  be  of  our 
opinion.  For  this  effect  let  us  read. 

‘  As  all  the  passions  are  movements  of  the  soul,  most  of  them  rela- 
‘  tive  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  they  may  be  expressed  by  the 
Voe.  III.  F  ‘  move- 
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£  movements  of  the  body,  and  especially  by  those  of  the  face :  it  is 
‘  possible  to  judge  of  what  passes  in  the  interior,  by  the  exterior  ac- 
‘  tion,  and  to  know,  from  inspection  of  the  changes  of  the  face,  the 
‘  actual  situation  of  the  soul.’  (The  Author  then  admits  of  Pathog- 
nomy.)  ‘  But,’  continues  he,  ‘  as  the  soul  has  no  form  which  can  be 
£  relative  to  any  material  form,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  it  from 
‘  the  figure  of  the  body,  or  from  the  form  of  the  face.’  (It  might  be 
said,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with  equal  foundation,  but  as  the  soul  has 
no  movement — I  take  this  term  in  the  same  physical  sense  which  belongs 
here  to  the  word  form,  and  I  speak  of  a  movement  in  virtue  of  which 
the  soul  could  quit  one  place  and  transport  itself  into  another — it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  judgment  of  it  from  the  movement  of  the  body ,  or from 
the  muscles  of  the  face.) 

‘  A  deformed  body,’  resumes  Mr.  de  Bujfm ,  c  may  contain  a  very 
‘  exalted  mind.’  (Who,  with  the  least  knowledge  and  love  of  man¬ 
kind,  can  doubt  it?  But  will  it  follow  that  every  face  badly  con¬ 
formed  admits,  without  distinction,  of  all  sorts  of  capacities,  of  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  of  talents,  because  certain  bodies,  badly  formed,  may 
contain  talents  and  genius?  Must  we  thence  conclude,  that  there  is 
no  body  badly  formed  which  absolutely  excludes  these  qualities?  To 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  it  is  sufficient  to  walk  over  an  hospital 
for  lunatics.  Just  as  every  beautiful  form  is  not  always  inhabited  by 
a  luminous  mind,  by  a  virtuous  soul,  in  like  manner  every  person 
badly  conformed  is  not  always  stupid  and  vicious.  Why  is  Mr.  de 
Bujfon  disposed  to  allow  to  the  English  nation  more  penetration  than 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland?  and  why  will  he  decide  the  question 
by  a  simple  glance  of  the  eye?  What  answer  could  he  make  to  one 
who,  dissatisfied  with  this  decision,  should  say  what  he  himself  has 
said?)  £  We  ought  not  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  good  or  bad  dispo- 
£  sition  of  any  one  from  the  features  of  his  face ;  for  these  features 
‘  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  no  analogy 
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‘  whereon  it  is  possible  to  found  reasonable  conjectures.  It  is  clearly 
‘  evident ,’  (and  this  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  reasoning)  ‘  it  is 
c  clearly  evident  that  the  pretended  discoveries  in  Physiognomy  can 
‘  extend  no  farther  than  to  a  guess  at  the  movements  of  the  mind  by 
‘  those  of  the  eyes,  of  the  face,  and  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  form 
‘  of  the  nose,  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  features,  has  no  more  con- 
‘  nection  with  the  form  of  the  soul,  with  the  disposition  of  the  person, 

‘  than  the  length  or  the  thickness  of  the  limbs  has  a  connection  with 
‘  thought.’  (The  length  and  thickness  of  the  limbs  have,  most  un¬ 
doubtedly,  some  connection  with  thought.  There  are  masses  of  bones 
and  flesh  which  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  great  vivacity  of 
spirit;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  dimensions  and  form  of  limbs 
announce  distinctly,  and  independently  of  movement,  great  delicacy 
of  judgment,  and  great  facility  of  conception.)  ‘  Will  a  man  have 
c  more  wit  because  his  nose  is  handsomely  formed 7  Will  he  be  less 
‘  wise  because  he  has  little  eyes  and  a  wide  mouth?  It  must  be  ad~ 
‘  mitted  then,’  (Can  a  conclusion,  drawn  with  so  little  regard  to  pre¬ 
mises,  possibly  be  received  as  proof?)  ‘  it  must  be  admitted  then ,  that 
‘  EVERY  THING  Physionomists  have  told  us  is  entirely  destitute  of 
‘  foundation,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  the  in- 
‘  ferences  they  attempt  to  draw  from  their  pretended  metoposcopical 
‘  observations.’ 

(Here  is  a  decision  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  pro¬ 
nounced  without  knowledge  of  the  cause.  Is  it  possible  to  write  with 
such  a  tone  of  assurance  on  a  subject  which  a  man  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine?  Is  it  possible  thus  to  connect  things  so  widely 
remote  ;  first  to  confound  Metoposcopy  with  Physiognomy ,  and  then  re¬ 
ject  them  in  the  lump?  What,  because  it  savours  of  madness  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  foretel,  from  the  fanciful  planetary  lineaments  of  the  forehead, 
diseases  and  marriages,  friendship  and  hatred,  and  futurity  in  general, 

must 
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must  it  be  madness  too  to  say,  that  one  forehead  announces  more 
capacity  than  another?  that  the  forehead  of  the  Apollo  indicates 
more  wisdom,  reflection,  spirit,  energy  and  sentiment  than  the  flat 
nose  of  a  Negro?  Such  reasoning,  in  truth,  is  unworthy  of  the  Philo¬ 
sopher,  for  it  shocks  plain  common  sense.  Nothing  would  he  more 
easy  than  to  confute  Mr.  de  Buffon  by  himself,  and  especially  by  what 
he  has  written  on  the  difference  of  animal  physionomies  and  on  na¬ 
tional  faces.  The  inspection  of  a  series  of  foreheads,  of  eyes,  of 
noses,  and  of  mouths,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his 
error.  Formerly,  I  grant,  it  was  but  too  common  to  confound  Physi¬ 
ognomy  with  Metoposcopy,  and  among  the  ancient  Authors  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  scarcely  do  we  find  a  single  one  who  was  not 
also  a  Chiromancer.  Their  authority  might  mislead  vulgar  Readers, 
but  how  can  we  pardon  a  man  of  genius,  like  Buffon ,  for  having 
amalgamated  two  things  so  prodigiously  different?  for  having  com¬ 
prehended,  in  the  same  proscription,  the  true  and  the  false,  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  pretension  and  a  respectable  Science?  Would  it  be  worth  the 
while,  I  do  not  say  to  confute,  but  so  much  as  to  quote,  to  read,  or  to 
name,  the  person  who  could  believe  he  traced  in  the  mouth  or  the 
eyes  of  a  Baschkir ,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  marks 
of  a  transcendent  mind?  who  could  expect,  on  the  promise  of  their 
physionomies,  from  these  Savages,  a  single  page  written  with  the  ele¬ 
gance  we  admire  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  Buffon?  No  one  could 
be  more  shocked  at  this  idea  than  Mr.  de  Buffon  himself ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  afraid  to  propose  it  as  a  question,  ‘  Whether  a  man  will  be 
less  wise  because  he  has  a  wide  mouth?’  The  best  way  of  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  truth  is  to  apply  a  general  maxim  to  particular  cases: 
now,  I  ask,  to  what  would  the  application  of  Mr.  de  Bujforis  propo¬ 
sitions  lead?) 
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Addition. 

Every  page  of  my  Work  may  be  said  to  contain  a  confutation  of 
the  illustrious  Author  whom  I  have  been  quoting,  though  his  im¬ 
mortal  writings  present  us,  in  other  respects,  so  many  truths  clearly 
perceived,  so  many  ideas  truly  sublime,  so  many  inimitable  beauties. 
His  having  maintained  an  opinion  which  is  contradicted  by  experi¬ 
ments  without  number,  and  unquestionably  by  those  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  made,  shall  in  no  respect  diminish  the  high  esteem  I  enter¬ 
tain  for  him.  Only  he  must  permit  me  to  oppose  to  his  doctrine 
some  examples  which  I  shall  select  at  random,  and  which  it  were 
easy  to  multiply  to  infinity. 

The  face  of  Abraham  von  der  Hulst ,  such  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
contour,  No.  1,  of  the  annexed  plate,  has  nothing  which  particularly 
distinguishes  it:  the  expression  of  its  features,  especially,  is  not  strik¬ 
ingly  marked,  and,  in  general,  it  is  much  less  characteristic  than  every 
one  of  the  three  following  heads.  The  meanest  Connoisseur,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  say  that  this  is  the  physionomy  of  an  ordinary  man. 
The  little  we  see  of  the  forehead  raises  it  at  once  above  mediocrity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  nose,  though  this  last 
part  does  not  announce  strong  sense,  and  has  nothing  significant  or 
striking.  A  Physionomist,  be  his  ability  ever  so  slender,  will  discover 
in  this  portrait  a  man  of  uncommon  activity  and  energy  ;  and  he  will 
form  this  judgment  from  the  contour  which  extends  from  the  fore¬ 
head  down  to  the  chin,  from  the  hair,  and,  above  all,  from  the  space 
between  the  eye-brows.  The  mouth  merits  no  attention:  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  it  is  too  vague,  and  the  drawing  defective. 

The  second  face  is  much  more  characteristic  than  the  first.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  great  calmness,  and  unanimated  features,  it  announces 
a  turn  of  mind  totally  different.  In  these  eyelids,  in  this  nose,  in 
Von.  III.  G  this 
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this  mouth,  and  in  the  exterior  contour  of  the  head,  you  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  a  man  sage,  profound,  and  clear-sighted.  Durst  an  eye  ever 
so  little  exercised,  how  much  less  the  observing  eye  of  a  Buffmi , 
lead  to  the  suspicion,  after  these  simple  contours,  after  these  linea¬ 
ments,  after  the  form  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part  separately, 
that  the  man  in  question  is  of  middling  capacity,  superficial,  or  in¬ 
considerate? 

Here  are  two  faces  more  whose  form  and  bony  system  present  the 
most  obvious  and  striking  differences ;  they  are  a  farther  proof  of 
the  positive  signification  of  every  feature  of  the  physionomy,  of  every 
form  of  head,  of  the  contour  of  every  part,  considered  even  sepa¬ 
rately.  Will  any  one,  and  is  it  possible  for  any  one,  to  suppose  that 
two  faces,  so  differently  modelled,  can  have  a  resemblance  in  respect 
of  character?  Are  you  not  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
No.  1  all  the  figure,  and,  I  might  say,  almost  the  contour  of  the 
nose  alone,  promises  a  mind  more  firm,  more  penetrating,  than  the 
head  No.  2  ?  Neither,  indeed,  is  this  last  destitute  of  penetration,  but 
the  simple  contour  of  the  eyelids  discloses,  at  the  same  time,  more 
fire  and  less  reflection.  Every  thing  bears  the  impress  of  an  im¬ 
patient  activity,  which  eagerly  presses  1o  enter  upon  business,  car¬ 
ries  it  on  with  ardor,  and  hurries  it  to  an  issue,  without  leaving 
to  time  the  care  of  conducting  it  to  maturity.  It  is  sufficient  to 
compare  the  two  noses ;  and,  after  that  single  feature,  neither 
Mr.  de  Buffan,  nor  a  man  a  hundred  degrees  below  Buffon ,  will 
allow  to  Robertas  Junius  that  prudence,  and  that  firmness  of 
mind,  which  particularly  characterize  the  physionomy  of  Ludcrvicus 
de  Dieu. 
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IV.  Detached  Thoughts. 

Extracted  from  a  German  Memoir. 

‘  True  genius  produces  warmth  and  sensibility  of  temperament.' 
(This  proposition  inverted  would  be  equally  true.)  ‘  It  does  not 
‘  agree  with  a  phlegmatic  or  cold  disposition.  All  its  propensities, 
c  all  its  movements,  are  rapid,  violent,  carried  to  the  extreme.’ 

(This  rule  is  by  no  means  general.  The  phlegmatic  temperament 
is  not  less  essential  to  genius  than  the  choleric.  One  of  these  tem¬ 
peraments  alone  does  not  constitute  genius:  to  compose  it,  the  union 
of  both  is  necessary.  It  is  the  concourse  of  fire  and  water  that  de¬ 
termines  the  irritability  of  the  nerves ,  on  which  every  thing  depends. 
It  frequently  happens  that  persons  the  most  ardent  are  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  sensibility  and  genius,  and  you  will  risk  nothing  if  you  affirm 
of  a  man  always  ready  to  boil  over,  that  he  never  will  be  susceptible  of 
the  real  enthusiasm  of  genius. — Absolute  phlegm ,  I  admit,  is  not  more 
favourable  to  it ;  but  experience  proves,  nevertheless,  that  this  same 
phlegm,  which  secures  us  from  a  thousand  things  by  which  another 
is  affected,  prevents  not  our  sometimes  attaching  ourselves  in  a  very 
lively  manner  to  such  a  particular  object ,  which  has  escaped  the  general 
attention.  Attracted  accordingly  toward  this  side,  the  most  phlegma¬ 
tic  of  mankind  feels  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  is  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration  to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  acquainted  with  persons  ex¬ 
cessively  cold,  who  are  inexhaustible  in  new  and  original  ideas.  It 
would  he  unjust,  therefore,  to  refuse  them  genius,  and  it  would  like¬ 
wise  be  au  error  to  consider  genius  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  lively 
and  ardent  character.  Coldness ,  of  itself,  is  no  more  inconsistent  with 
genius,  than  warmth  is  the  infallible  indication  of  it.  Perhaps  even 
the  union  of  these  two  extremes  is  not  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  constitute 
genius:  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  this  divine  spark  is 
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struck  from  the  collision  of  the  four  temperaments,  reciprocally  act¬ 
ing  upon  and  irritating  each  other.) 

*  *  * 

‘  The  pleasures  and  the  sufferings  of  the  man  of  genius  do  not  at 
‘  all  resemble  the  pleasures  and  the  sufferings  of  ordinary  men.  He 
‘  feels  both  with  a  delicacy  of  which  the  others  have  no  knowledge, 
‘  and  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  so  much  as  forming  a  con- 
‘  ception.’ 

(Things  within  the  province  of  genius  are  not  to  be  conceived. 
The  effect  of  it  is  before  our  eyes ;  it  is  evident,  palpable — but  the 
cause  remains  concealed,  whatever  pains  you  take  to  trace  it  up.  It 
is  with  genius  as  it  is  with  religion ,  which  is  not  to  be  taught.  [I  do 
not  speak  of  Theology,  but  of  the  immediate  sentiment  of  divine 
truth  ;  not  of  an  article  of  the  creed  which  we  have  got  by  heart,  but 
of  that  sublime  faith  which  gives  us  the  assurance  of  a  life  to  come.] 
Every  thing  that  is  divine  must  be  felt.  Faith  is  not  to  be  acquired 
either  by  demonstration  or  by  mental  efforts,  and  we  are  just  as  little 
in  a  condition  to  conceive  or  to  discuss  the  properties  and  the  essence 
of  genius.  To  discuss  its  productions,  to  attempt  an  explanation  and 
a  proof  of  what  characterizes  them,  is  to  go  about  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  that  which  is.  It  is  not  by  a  cold  analysis  that  you  can 
make  the  beauties  of  a  physionomy  to  be  perceived  by  one  who  had 
not  felt  them  before.  He  who  professes  himself  the  champion  of 
genius,  certainly  is  not  a  man  of  genius ;  and  he  who  obliges  him 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  it,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  person  of  a 
weak  mind. 

Have  our  modern  Literati,  with  all  their  precepts,  their  rules,  and 
their  captious  criticisms,  been  able  to  prescribe  a  single  one  of  the 
strokes  of  genius  with  which  Milton  and  Shakespear  abound  1  One 
born  blind  will  as  soon  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  light,  as  the  man 
without  genius  will  acquire  the  feelings  of  him  who  possesses  it.  Ap- 
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ply  this  remark  to  the  present  subject.  That  which  characterizes  the 
physionomy  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  which  constitutes  the  originality 
of  it,  frequently  is  a  certain  undescribable  somewhat,  which  neither 
can  be  defined  nor  explained,  attracting  or  repelling  11s.  In  order  to 
feel  it,  in  order  to  receive  the  impressions  of  it,  one  must  have  organs 
capable  of  being  affected  by  it;  hence  it  continually  escapes  the  pencil 
of  the  most  able  artists.) 

c  A  temperament  sanguine  and  sparkling  is  favourable  to  genius. 
‘  This  temperament  gives  to  the  character  vivacity  and  sprightliness ; 
4  but  though  a  lively  and  gay  humour  be  not  incompatible  with 
4  genius,  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  a  gentle  and  sublime  melancholy 
4  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  most  infallible  marks  by  which 
4  it  makes  itself  known.  This  disposition  is,  in  reality,  its  insepa- 
‘  rable  companion.’  (I  would,  without  hesitation,  call  it  the  mother 
of  genius.)  ‘  It  gives  to  the  radical  character  a  tint  of  gravity 
‘  and  recollection,  which  predominates  over  and  restrains  the  natural 
‘  gaiety.’ 

*  *  * 

V.  Passages  extracted  from  Nicolai. 

1. 

4  Watever  is  irregular  or  vicious  in  a  form,  may  proceed  equally 
4  from  causes  external  and  causes  internal ;  but  regularity  results  only 
4  from  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  causes  which  act  inwardly 
4  and  those  which  act  outwardly.  Hence  it  is  that  the  physionomy  dis- 
‘  covers  rather  the  good ,  than  the  had  side  of  the  moral  character.' 

(Yes,  but  you  must  except  those  moments  when  we  are  agitated  by 
passions  which  are  hurrying  us  to  evil.) 
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2. 

‘  The  end  at  which  the  Physionomist  aims  is  not  merely  to  guess 
‘  at  the  character  of  the  individual :  his  object,  rather,  is  to  acquire 
‘  a  general  knowledge  of  characters.’ 

(That  is  to  say,  he  applies  himself  to  the  investigation  of  general 
signs  for  all  kinds  of  faculties  and  sensations;  but  his  business  after¬ 
wards  is  to  apply  to  the  individual  those  general  signs,  without  which 
these  would  be  of  no  use  to  us ;  the  greater  part  of  our  relative 
situations  putting  us  in  the  case  of  treating  from  particular  to  parti¬ 
cular.) 

3. 

‘  Were  you  to  draw,  from  year  to  year,  the  portrait  of  one  and 
‘  the  same  person,  who  was  well  known,  you  would  be  enabled  to 
‘  make  comparisons  which  would  lend  considerable  aid  to  Physiog- 
‘  nomy.’ 

(Still  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  yourself  to  silhouettes,  or 
figures  in  plaster;  for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  Designer  who 
was  Observer  and  Physionomist  enough  to  catch  and  to  convey  all 
the  shades  of  these  changes.) 

4. 

‘  1  he  Physionomist,  in  his  researches,  will  not  forget,  before  every 
‘  thing,  to  enquire.  To  what  a  degree  is  the  man  whom  he  is  study- 
‘  ing  susceptible  of  the  impression  of  the  senses?  In  what  point  of 
‘  view  does  he  contemplate  the  world  ?  What  are  the  faculties  where¬ 
with  he  is  endowed,  and  what  use  is  he  able  to  make  of  them  ?’ 

5. 

That  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  that  rapidity  of  perception, 
which  are  indispensably  requisite  to  the  Physionomist,  necessarily 
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4  suppose,  perhaps,  other  intellectual  faculties,  which  he  ought  to 
4  exercise  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  in  order  to  apply  properly 
4  the  result  of  his  observations.’ 

(I  admit  it ;  but  he  will  run  no  great  risk  of  falling  into  a  mistake, 
if  he  takes  care  to  explain  his  sensations  by  infallible  signs;  if  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  characterize  every  faculty,  every  feeling,  and  every 
passion,  by  the  general  signs  which  are  adapted  to  them.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  will  then  only  serve  him  better  to  catch  the  resemblances,  and 
to  indicate  them  with  so  much  more  exactness.) 

*  *  * 

VI.  Maximus  de  Tyu. 

I. 

From  the  Sixth  of  his  Philosophical  Discourses. 

4  Nothing  approaches  nearer  to  the  Divinity,  no  being  has  a  greater 
4  resemblance  to  God,  than  the  Soul  of  Alan.  It  would  be  unworthy 
4  of  reason  to  believe  that  God  should  have  intended  to  inclose,  in  a 
4  deformed  body,  an  existence  so  like  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  he 
4  has  adapted  this  body  to  be  the  commodious  habitation  of  an  im- 
4  mortal  Spirit :  he  has  made  it  capable  of  moving  with  ease.  It  is, 

4  of  all  the  bodies  of  terrestrial  animals,  the  only  one  which  rears 
4  its  head  toward  heaven ;  the  one  whose  stature  is  the  most  ma- 
4  jestic,  the  best  proportioned,  and  most  beautiful.  His  bulk  has  in  it 
4  nothing  excessive,  his  natural  force  nothing  alarming.  He  sinks  not 
4  under  an  unwieldly  load,  and  his  equilibrium  is  not  overturned  by 
4  immoderate  levity.  He  resists  not  the  touch  by  unyielding  hard- 
4  ness;  his  coldness  does  dot  make  him  crawl  on  the  ground;  his 
4  warmth  raises  him  not  into  the  air  ;  nor  does  the  loose  texture  of 
4  his  parts  oblige  him  to  swim.  He  is  not  so  voracious  as  to  feed  on 
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‘  raw  flesh,  nor  so  feeble  as  to  be  reduced  to  exist  on  the  herbs  of  the 
‘  field  :  be  is  constituted  for  all  the  functions  which  he  ought  to 
‘  exercise.  Formidable  to  the  wicked,  he  is  amiable  to  the  good, 

‘  Nature  teaches  him  to  walk,  Genius  to  fly,  Art  to  swim.  He 
‘  cultivates  the  earth,  and  nourishes  himself  with  the  fruits  of  it. 

‘  His  colour  is  pleasing,  his  limbs  solid,  his  countenance  graceful, 

‘  and  the  beard  becomes  him.  Under  such  a  form  of  body  the 
‘  Greeks  represented  their  gods  ;  under  such  a  form  they  worshipped 
‘  them.’ 

(Why  have  I  not  sufficient  eloquence,  why  have  I  not  sufficiently 
the  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  my  Readers,  to  transfuse  into  them 
the  delight  which  I  feel,  when  I  contemplate  the  wonderful  structure 
of  the  human  frame!  Why  am  I  destitute  of  the  ability  of  collecting, 
from  the  languages  of  all  nations,  expressions  the  most  energetic  to 
fix  the  attention  of  men  on  their  fellow-men,  and  thus  bring  them 
back  to  themselves?  I  should  be  the  first  to  despise  my  Work,  did  I 
not  somewhat  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  this  grand  design. 
I  should  bold  myself  inexcusable  for  having  dared  to  undertake  a 
task  so  painful,  were  I  animated  by  motives  less  powerful.  Never 
will  there  be  an  Author  by  vocation,  if  mine  is  not  decided.  The 
slightest  trait,  the  least  inflection  of  the  face,  retrace,  to  me,  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator:  every  new  meditation  plunges  me 
into  a  delicious  revery,  and  I  awake  from  it  only  to  congratulate 
mvself  on  the  felicity  of  being  a  man. 

In  the  smallest  contour  of  the  human  body,  much  more  in  the 
whole — in  the  minutest  part,  much  more  in  the  complete  structure 
of  the  fabric,  however  impaired  by  old  age,  I  ever  acknowledge  the 
omnipotent  hand  of  God.  When  I  give  myself  up  to  this  study,  my 
heart,  all  on  fire,  is  no  longer  capable  of  diving,  with  sufficient  calm¬ 
ness,  to  the  bottom  of  these  divine  revelations  ;  I  am  seized  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  horror,  and  my  homage  appears  to  me  neither  sufficiently  pure 
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nor  sufficiently  respectful;  in  vain  1  endeavour  to  express  my  admi¬ 
ration  ;  words,  and  even  signs,  are  wanting. 

Incomprehensible  Jehovah  !  who  hast  manifested  thyself  in  thy 
works,  what  is  then  this  veil  which  covers  our  eyes,  and  which  pre¬ 
vents  our  seeing  what  is  clearly  before  us  ?  Will  the  visible  never 
manifest  to  us  the  invisible  ?  Shall  we  never  find  our  fellow-men  in 
ourselves,  and  ourselves  in  our  fellow-men  1  How  is  it  possible  not  to 
trace  and  to  acknowledge  God  in  what  we  are,  and  in  every  thing  that 
surrounds  us  !) 

‘  Figure  to  yourself  a  transparent  brook  which  has  overflowed  the 
£  plain  ;  the  flowers  with  which  it  is  enamelled  are  concealed  under 
‘  the  waters,  but  penetrate  the  surface.  This  is  the  emblem  of  an 
‘  exalted  soul,  placed  in  a  beautiful  body.  You  behold  it  shining 
‘  through  the  cover  which  infolds  it ;  it  displays  itself  outwardly,  and 
‘  diffuses  its  lustre.  A  young  body,  well  conformed,  is  a  tree  in  blos- 
‘  som,  which  will  shortly  yield  the  most  exquisite  fruit.  Just  as  a 
£  glowingdawnprecedesthe  rising  of  the  sun,  and  promises  a  fincday, 
£  so  the  early  beauties  of  the  person  are  the  harbingers  of  a  soul 
‘  adorned  with  virtues,  which  are  hastening  to  shine  in  all  their 
•'  splendor.’ 

#  H*  % 

VII.  Passages  extracted  from  a  German  Manuscript. 

‘  There  is  as  much  relation  between  the  face  of  man  and  that  of 
£  woman,  as  there  is  between  manhood  and  youth. 

£  We  know,  by  experience,  that  the  harshness  or  delicacy  of  out- 
£  lines  is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  gentleness  of  the  character. 

£  A  new  proof  that  Nature  has  invested  her  creatures  with  forms  eor- 
£  responding  to  their  complection. 

1  These  external  signs  cannot  escape  a  mind  susceptible  of  feel- 
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£  ing.  We  accordingly  see  children  testify  a  decided  aversion  for 
‘  a  person  who  is  false,  vindictive,  or  treacherous,  w  hile  they  eagerly 
‘  cleave  to  one  who  is  gentle  and  affable,  even  without  knowing 
‘  him. 

‘  The  reflections  which  arise  out,  of  this  subject  present  three  difte- 
‘  rent  causes,  colour,  lineament ,  and  mimicry. 

‘  White,  generally  speaking,  pleases  the  eye;  black,  on  the  contrary, 
‘  excites  gloomy  and  unpleasant  ideas.  This  difference  of  impression 
‘  arises  from  the  natural  aversion  we  have  to  darkness,  and  our  predi- 
‘  lection  in  favour  of  everything  that  belongs  to  light ;  a  predilec- 
‘  tion  to  be  found  even  in  animals,  many  of  whom  suffer  themselves 
1  to  be  attracted  by  the  lustre  of  light  and  fire.  The  reasons  for 
‘  which  we  love  light  are,  besides,  of  easy  explanation.  It  is  light 
‘  that  procures  for  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  objects;  it  supplies 
‘  nourishment  to  the  mind,  ever  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  new  disco- 
‘  very  :  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  relieve  our  necessities,  and  to  escape 
‘  impending  dangers.  Thereisthen  a p/iysionomyof  colours.  Some  are 
'  particularly  pleasing,  others  equally  offensive.’  (And  why?  It  is 
because  every  colour  is  the  effect  of  a  cause  which  has  some  relation 
to  us,  which  is  consonant  or  repugnant  to  our  character.  Colours 
produce  relations  between  the  object  from  which  they  proceed  and 
the  subject  which  reflects  them.  Thus  they  are  not  only  individually 
characteristic,  but  they  become  still  more  so  from  the  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  impression  which  they  occasion.  Here  then  is  a  new 
field  of  speculation  opening  upon  us  ;  a  new  ray  of  this  truth,  clearer 
than  the  meridian  sun-beam:  all  isphysionomy,  every  thing  has  a  refer - 
ence  to  physionomy.J 

‘  Every  part  of  the  body  has  its  signification :  hence  in  the  combined 
whole  that  astonishing  expression,  which  enables  us  to  form  aprompt 
and  unerring  judgment  of  every  object.  Hence  it  is,  to  produce 
only  the  most  striking  instances,  hence  it  is  that,  at  first  sight,  every 
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‘  one  will  pronounce  the  elephant  to  be  a  very  sagacious,  and  the 
‘  fish  a  very  stupid  animal. 

‘  Let  us  now  descend  a  little  into  detail.  The  upper  part  of 
£  the  face,  down  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  is  the  seat  of  thought,  the 
‘  place  where  our  projects  and  resolutions  are  formed.  It  is  the  office 
‘  of  the  under  part  of  the  face  to  unfold  them. 

£  A  nose  remarkably  prominent,  and  an  advancing  mouth,’  (this 
decision  is  too  vague,  and  cannot  he  admitted  in  an  absolute  sense) 
£  announce  a  great  talker,  a  man  presumptuous,  heedless,  rash,  hnpu- 
c  dent,  knavish:  and  these  traits  indicate,  in  general,  all  the  faults 
‘  which  suppose  boldness  in  enterprize,  and  promptitudeof  execution.’ 
(This  vague  and  keen  decision  is  entirely  in  the  taste  of  the  ancient 
Physionomists.) 

1  The  nose  contains  the  expression  of  irony  and  of  disdain.  An 
£  upper  lip  turned  upwards  is  the  sign  of  effrontery,  and  sometimes 
£  of  menace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  under  lip  which  projects, 

£  it  denotes  a  vain-glorious  stupid  fellow. 

£  These  signs  become  still  more  expressive  by  the  manner  of  bearing 
£  the  head,  whether  it  be  raised  aloft  with  a  haughty  air,  or  whether 
£  it  dart  insolent  looks  on  every  side.  The  former  of  these  attitudes 
£  marks  disdain,  and  the  nose  always  efficaciously  concurs  with  it ; 

‘  the  other  gesture  is  the  essence  of  audaciousness,  and  then  decides, 

£  at  the  same  time,  the  play  of  the  under  lip. 

£  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  under  part  of  the  face  retreats,  it 
£  promises  a  man  discreet,  modest,  grave,  and  reserved  :  his  faults  will 
£  be  falshood  and  obstinacy.’  (That  is  not  so  positive.  A  prominent 
chin  is  much  more  frequently  the  indication  of  cunning,  than  a  chin 
which  retreats.  The  latter  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  physionomy 
of  an  enterprizing  man.) 

£  A  straight  nose  announces  gravity;  its  inflections,  a  character  noble 
£  and  generous ;  (but  this  is  only  in  delicate  physionomies.)  An 
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£  upper  lip  flattened  upon  the  teeth  (and  which  .dints  badly)  is  a 
£  mark  of  timidity  ;  an  under  lip  cf  the  same  form  indicates  a  man 
‘  circumspect  in  his  words. 

‘  We  have  hitherto  examined  the  face  according  to  its  length ;  let 
‘  us  now  take  it  in  its  breadth. 

£  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  it  presents  two  general  species. 
£  In  the  former,  the  cheeks  form  two  surfaces  almost  equal,  the  nose 
£  rises  in  the  middle  as  an  eminence,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  pro- 
‘  duces  the  effect,  of  a  cut  extended  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  curve 
£  of  the  jaws  is  faintly  marked.  With  such  dimensions  the  breadth 
1  of  the  face  is  always  disproportioned  to  its  length ;  hence  it  assumes 
£  a  heavy  lumpish  air,  which  supposes  a  mind,  in  all  respects,  con- 
£  tracted— a  character  fundamentally  obstinate  and  inflexible.  In 
£  faces  of  the  second  species,  the  ridge  ot  the  nose  is  strongly  marked; 
£  on  both  sides  all  the  parts  form  among  themselves  acute  angles  ; 
‘  the  bone  of  the  cheek  does  not  appear  ;  the  corners  of  the  lips 
‘  retire,  and  the  mouth  likewise,  unless  it  is  concentrated  in  an  oval 
£  aperture  ;  finally,  thejaws  terminate  toward  the  chin  in  a  sharp 
£  point.  Faces  thus  conformed  promise  a  mind  more  acute,  more 
£  crafty,  and  more  active,  than  those  ot  the  preceding  class. 

‘  The  extremes  of  a  physionomy  of  this  first  class  would  present 
£  to  my  eyes  the  image  of  a  man  filled  with  the  most  inordinate 
£  self-love;  those  ot  the  second  would  depict  a  heart  the  most  up- 
£  right,  and  I  he  most  generous,  animated  iiitli  an  ardent  zeal  foi 
£  humanity. 

‘  Extremes,  I  am  well  aware,  are  seldom  met  with  in  nature  ;  but 
£  when  we  are  navigating  in  an  unknown  sea,  these  must  be  our 
‘  guides,  and  serve  as  lights.  The  transitions  which  Nature  observes, 
£  in  all  her  works,  make  themselves,  in  that  case,  more  perceptible, 
£  and  bring  us  back  to  proper  bounds. 

£  In  pursuing  my  hypothesis  of  proportions,  I  think  I  am  able  to 
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‘  apply  it  to  nature  in  its  combination.  A  broad  face  supposes  a 
‘  short  neck,  a  broad  back,  and  broad  shoulders.  Persons  thus  con- 
‘  stituted  are  interested,  and  destitute  of  the  moral  feeline:.  A  face 
‘  narrow  and  long  is  associated  with  a  long  neck,  narrow  and  bend- 
‘  ing  shoulders,  and  a  slender  form.  I  should  expect  from  persons 
‘  of  this  sort  more  integrity  and  disinterestedness  than  from  the  pre- 
‘  ceding,  and,  in  general,  also,  more  of  the  social  virtues. 

4  Our  features  and  our  characters  undergo  great  changes,  accord- 
£  ing  to  the  education  we  receive,  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
‘  placed,  and  the  events  of  our  life.  And  it  is  this  which  justifies 
4  Physiognomy  in  declining  to  undertake  either  to  give  an  account 
4  of  the  origin  of  the  features,  or  to  predict  their  signification  for  the 
4  time  to  come:  it  is  after  the  face  itself,  and  independently  of  all 
c  unforeseen  alteration,  that  it  ought  to  determine  what  such  a  man 
4  is  capable  of  being.  The  Physionomist  will,  at  most,  take  upon 
‘  himself  to  add :  Such  will  be  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by  reason , 
4  self-love ,  sensuality:  no  change  is  to  be  expected  from  the  inflexibility  of 
4  such  a  person  ;  while  the  soft  and  pliant  temper  of  this  other  may  induce 
‘  him  to  yield  and  relax. 

4  These  modifications  explain  the  reason  why  so  many  persons 
4  seem  born  for  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  even  when 
4  they  have  been  placed  there  against  their  inclination  by  chance 
4  alone.  They  account  for  the  imposing,  severe,  or  pedantic  air  of 
4  the  Prince,  the  Gentleman,  or  the  Superintendent  of  a  house  of 
4  correction ;  the  dejected  and  grovelling  air  of  the  subject,  the  do- 
4  mestic,  the  slave;  the  stiff  and  affected  air  of  a  coquette.  The 
4  reiterated  impressions  made  upon  our  character  by  circumstances 
4  are  far  more  powerful  than  those  of  nature.’  (This  will  only  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced  Observer,  who  attaches  himself  to  the 
moveable  parts  of  the  physionomy  rather  than  to  the  solid.)  4  Put  it 
4  is  equally  true,  that  one  may  easily  distinguish  a  man  naturally  mean 
Vol.  III.  ‘  K  4  and 
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{  and  contemptible ,  from  a  man  who  has  been  reduced  to  a  servile 
‘  condition  by  misfortune  ;  an  Upstart,  elevated  by  fortune  above  his 
‘  equals,  from  a  man  of  great  talents,  whom  Nature  exalted  above 
‘  the  herd.’  (No  one  is  naturally  mean  and  contemptible;  but,  in 
certain  circumstances,  some  will  be  capable  of  degrading  themselves 
much  sooner  than  others.)  ‘  A  man  thoroughly  mean  and  contempti- 
‘  ble  will  discover  himself,  in  the  state  of  slavery,  by  a  wide  open 
‘  mouth,  a  projecting  under  lip,  or  a  wrinkled  nose,  and  you  will 
1  discover  in  all  these  features  a  declared  void.  You  will  find  in 
c  him  the  same  features,  if  he  occupy  an  eminent  station,  but,  in  that 
‘  case,  they  will  indicate  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance.  A  man  really 
1  great  announces  his  superiority  by  an  assured  and  open  look  ;  the 
‘  moderation  of  his  character  will  appear  in  lips  beautifully  closed. 
‘  If  he  is  reduced  to  servitude,  you  will  read  in  his  down-cast  eyes 
‘  the  vexation  he  feels:  his  mouth  will  continue  shut,  to  suppress 
‘  unavailing  complaints. 

‘  If  these  different  causes  produce  permanent  impressions,  extra- 
‘  ordinary  emotions  of  soul  impress  likewise  on  the  physionomy 
‘  transitory  effects.  These  are,  in  truth,  more  strongly  marked  than 
‘  the  features  would  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
‘  determined  by  the  primitive  nature  of  those  features ;  and  on  com- 

‘  paring  several  faces  agitated  by  the  same  passion,  you  will  easily 

‘  perceive  the  differences  of  moral  character.  The  anger  of  an 
‘  unreasonable  man,  for  example,  will  only  provoke  laughter  ;  and 
‘  that  of  a  self-conceited  person  will  burst  out  with  fury.  On  the 
‘  contrary,  a  generous  mind,  when  roused,  will  only  endeavour  to 
‘  repress  his  adversary,  and  make  him  blush  at  his  injustice  :  a  benefi- 
‘  cent  heart  will  mingle  a  sentiment  of  affliction  with  his  reproaches, 
‘  and  try  to  lead  the  aggressor  to  repentance. 

‘  The  sorrow  of  a  vulgar  mind  will  be  querulous  and  noisy ;  that 

‘  of  a  vain  man  tiresome  and  disgusting.  A  tender  heart  melts  into 

‘  tears, 
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‘  tears,  and  communicates  its  woe.  A  grave  and  serious  man  shuts  it 
‘  up  in  his  own  breast;  it’  it  appears  upon  his  face,  the  muscles  of  the 
‘  cheeks  will  be  drawn  back  toward  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead  will 
‘  be  more  or  less  wrinkled. 

4  Love,  in  a  ferocious  mind,  is  blunt,  rough,  and  ardent:  in  a  self- 
‘  complacent  person  this  passion  has  something  disgustful,  and  disco- 
4  vers  itself  by  a  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  by  an  affected  simper,  by 
‘  contorsions  of  the  mouth,  and  a  dimpling  of  the  cheeks.  A  man 
4  of  excessive  sensibility  will  express  his  tenderness  by  an  air  of  lan- 
‘  guishment ;  his  humid  eyes  and  contracted  mouth  will  give  him 
‘  the  complete  appearance  of  a  suppliant.  Finally,  the  man  of  sense 
4  will  blend  a  certain  degree  of  gravity  even  with  his  amorous  affec- 
4  tions:  he  will  fix  a  steady  look  on  the  object  which  interests  him; 

‘  his  open  forehead  and  the  features  of  his  face  will  immediately 
‘  convince  us  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  what  he  feels. 

‘  In  a  word,  the  sensations  of  a  sober  mind  do  not  break  out  in 
‘  violent  signs:  those  of  a  vulgar  person  declare  themselves  by  gri- 
4  maces,  and,  for  this  reason,  are  not  adapted  to  the  school  of  the 
‘  Artist.  But  the  Physionomist  and  the  Moralist  will  make  a  dexte- 
‘  rous  use  of  them,  as  a  warning  to  youth  not  to  give  way  to  vehe- 
c  ment  emotions,  the  consequences  of  which  are  equally  troublesome 
‘  and  unpleasant. 

‘  The  sensations  of  a  benevolent  heart  interest  and  affect  us,  they 
4  sometimes  inspire  even  respect:  those  of  the  wicked  are  terrible, 
4  odious,  or  ridiculous. 

4  Emotions,  frequently  repeated,  leave  impressions  so  deep,  that 
4  they  often  resemble  those  of  nature ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  may  be 
4  boldly  concluded  that  the  heart  is  predisposed  to  receive  them. 
4  This  observation  demonstrates  how  useful  it  is  to  render  the  specta- 
4  cle  of  suffering  humanity,  familiar  to  young  people,  and  to  lead 
4  them  sometimes  to  the  bed  of  a  dying  person. 


4  Frequent 
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‘  Frequent  commerce  and  intimate  union  between  two  persons 
‘  assimilate  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  only  their  humours  be- 
‘  come  fashioned,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  mould,  but  even  their  physi- 
4  onomy  and  tone  of  voice  contract  a  certain  analogy.  I  know  a 
4  multitude  of  examples  of  this  sort. 

4  Every  man  has  his  favourite  gesture.  Were  it  possible  to  sur- 
4  prize  him,  and  to  delineate  him  in  this  attitude,  it  would  furnish  a 
‘  clear  and  distinct  explanation  of  his  whole  character. 

‘  The  same  thing  would  happen  were  it  possible  to  represent  suc- 
4  cessively,  and  with  the  greatest  exactness,  all  the  movements  in  every 
4  individual.  These  movements  would  be  exceedingly  varied,  and 
4  equally  rapid,  in  a  man  of  vivacity;  more  uniform  and  grave  in  a 
4  cold  and  sedate  temperament. 

£  On  the  supposition  that  a  collection  of  individuals,  drawn  after 
4  the  ideal,  would  considerably  promote  the  knowledge  of  man,  and 
‘  become,  in  some  measure,  a  Science  of  characters ,  I  am  not  the  less 
‘  certain,  on  that  account,  that  the  collection  of  all  the  changes  of 
‘  the  face  of  the  same  person  would  present  us  with  the  history  of  his 
4  heart.  We  should  see  there,  for  example,  on  one  side,  to  what  a 
4  degree  the  character  of  a  man  without  cultivation  is  at  once  timid 
‘  and  presumptuous;  on  the  other,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  form  him 
4  by  the  assistance  of  reason  and  experience. 

‘  What  a  school  for  a  young  man,  to  compare  Jesus  Christ, 
‘  teaching  the  people — demanding  of  the  Jews,  Whom  seek  ye? — in 
‘  an  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane — weeping  over  the  fate  of 
‘  Jerusalem — expiring  on  the  cross!  In  every  situation  would  ap- 
4  pear  the  same  God  Man ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  dif- 
4  ference  of  circumstances,  in  every  situation  the  same  great  traits  of 
4  a  miraculous  power,  of  a  reason  more  than  human,  of  a  gentleness 
4  truly  divine. 

4  How  interesting  and  instructive  would  it  be  to  compare  King  Bel- 

4  shazzar, 
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4  shazzar ,  at  the  beginning  of  his  feast,  in  the  height  of  mirth  and 
‘  jollity;  and  turning  pale  with  terror  at  sight  of  the  hand  writing  on 
‘  the  wall,  the  sentence  of  his  condemnation! 

‘  To  compare  Cesar,  joking  with  the  pirates  who  had  taken  him 
4  prisoner — melting  into  tears  at  sight  of  Potnpey  s  head — sinking  un- 
4  der  the  daggers  of  his  assassins,  and  casting  on  Brutus  a  look  of 
c  tenderness:  Et  tu  Brute! 

‘  Feeling  exerting  its  influence  in  a  decided  manner  on  the  organs 
‘  of  voice,  must  there  not  be  for  every  individual  a  primitive  tone  of 
‘  voice,  in  which  all  the  other  tones  unite,  of  which  his  voice  is  sus- 
‘  ceptible?  And  must  not  this  primitive  tone  be  that  which  we  em- 
*  ploy  in  our  calmest  moments,  in  our  ordinary  conversation?  I  be- 
‘  lieve  so,  since  the  face,  in  a  state  of  rest,  contains  the  principle  of 
4  all  the  traits  which  it  can  adopt. 

4  It  would  be  necessary  then  for  a  Musician  of  ability  to  apply 
4  himself  to  collect,  to  class,  and  to  characterize  these  different  tones; 
4  and,  after  a  certain  time,  we  should  be  in  a  condition  to  indicate 
4  exactly  the  natural  sound  of  voice  belonging  to  every  face;  except- 
4  in«\  however,  the  differences  which  arise  from  a  vitiated  conform- 
4  ation,  and  from  disease  in  general.  Tallness  of  stature  and  a  flat 
4  chest  will  be  the  usual  marks  of  a  weak  voice. 

4  This  idea,  which  it  is  certainly  easier  to  conceive  than  to  execute, 
4  struck  me  in  reflecting  upon  the  infinite  variety  with  which  I  every 
4  day  hear  the  words  yes  and  no  pronounced. 

4  Whether  these  words  are  used  in  an  affirmative  or  decisive  sense, 
4  as  signs  of  joy  or  uneasiness,  in  jest  or  earnest,  the  tone  with  which 
4  they  are  pronounced  will  always  be  different ;  and,  among  a  variety 
4  of  persons  who  may  employ  them  to  express  the  same  meaning  and 
4  the  same  feelings,  every  one  will  still  have  his  particular  pronunci- 
4  ation  corresponding  to  his  character.  1  he  tone  he  assumes  will  be 
4  frank  or  diffident,  grave  or  airy,  affectionate  or  careless,  gentle  or 
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‘  peevish,  quick  or  slow.  How  significant  are  all  these  shades,  and 
‘  with  what  truth  do  they  paint  the  state  of  the  mind! 

c  As  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  experience  that  the  most  profound 
‘  Thinker  has  sometimes  an  air  of  absence,  the  most  intrepid  man  an 
c  embarrassed  look,  the  gentlest  an  appearance  of  anger,  and  that  the 
£  calmest  shews  marks  of  inward  trouble,  might  it  not  be  possible,  with 
c  the  help  of  these  accessory  traits,  to  establish  an  ideal  representation 
‘  for  every  emotion  of  the  soul  ?  This  would  be  rendering  an  essential 
‘  service  to  the  Science  of  Physionoinies;  this  would  be  to  carry  it 
‘  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.’ 

*  *  * 

VIII.  Huart. 

1. 

c  There  are  people  of  sense  who  do  not  appear  so :  there  are  some 
‘  who  appear  sensible,  and  yet  are  not.  Others  have  neither  the 
‘  reality  nor  the  appearance  of  sense  :  and,  finally,  some  possess  both 
‘  the  one  and  the  other.’ 

(This  manner  of  speaking  is  only  relative,  and  it  is  always  necessary 
to  ask,  To  whom  does  this  appear  so?  The  Phy6ionomist  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  seduced  by  appearances ;  he  examines  them,  he 
studies  them  with  attention,  persuaded  that  every  appearance  is  founded 
upon  a  reality.) 

2. 

4  The  Son  must  frequently  pay  for  the  talents  of  his  Father.’ 

(This  remark  is  perfectly  well  founded,  and  I  think  I  have  already 
said  somewhere,  that  there  is  nothing  mure  rare  than  an  illustrious  son  of 
an  illustrious  father.) 

3.  e  Prema- 
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3. 

‘  Premature  reason,  in  an  excessive  degree,  is  the  forerunner  of 

‘  folly.’ 

4. 

‘  Without  conception  there  can  be  no  birth.’ 

(Exact  not  then  from  any  one  a  fruit  of  which  lie  has  not  received 
the  germ.  Of  what  importance,  of  what  utilility  will  be  the  office  of 
Physiognomy,  if  she  becomes  a  skilful  midwife  to  lend  her  aid  to 
minds  which  have  need  of  it,  and  to  administer  such  aid  in  proper 
season !) 


5. 

‘  The  figure  of  the  head  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  it  seems  mo- 
‘  delled  on  the  form  of  a  hollow  bowl,  a  little  flattened  on  both  sides, 
4  and  rising  into  a  protuberance  toward  the  forehead  and  occiput. 
‘  A  forehead  too  flat,  and  an  occiput  with  excessive  declivity,  say  very 
‘  little  in  favour  of  the  understanding.’ 

(Even  when  you  have  compressed  such  a  form  on  the  sides,  the 
profile  of  the  whole  head  will  be  rather  circular  than  oval.  It  is 
sufficient  then  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  profile  of  a 
well-proportioned  head,  comprehending  in  it  the  prominence  of  the 
nose,  will  always  describe,  more  or  less,  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  whereas 
the  nose  being  abstracted,  it  will  approach  the  oval.  The  Author 
says  1  that  a  forehead  too  flat  says  very  little  in  favour  of  the  under- 
‘  standing.’  I  agree  with  him,  if  he  means  a  gross  flattening  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  forehead  ;  but  I  have  known  persons  uncom¬ 
monly  judicious  whose  forehead  was  straight  as  a  board,  though  only 
in  the  part  which  surmounts  and  separates  the  eyebrows.  It  is  the 
position  and  curve  of  the  arch  of  the  forehead  which,  more  than  all 
the  rest,  must  determine  the  case  in  question.) 
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6. 

‘  Man  has  infinitely  more  brain  than  any  animal  destitute  of  reason  ; 
c  on  emptying  the  sculls  of  two  oxen,  even  of  the  largest  size,  there 
‘  would  not  be  enough  to  fill  that  of  a  man  of  the  smallest  stature. 

‘  More  or  less  of  brain  indicates  also  more  or  less  of  reason.’ 

7. 

‘  The  fruits  which  have  most  rind  have  also  least  juice.  The 
‘  larger  a  head  is,  the  more  loaded  with  bone  and  flesh,  the  less  brain 
‘  it  contains. 

‘  A  mass  of  bone,  of  flesh,  and  fat,  is  a  cumbersome  burden,  which 
‘  clogs  the  operation  of  the  soul.’ 

8. 

‘  The  head  of  a  judicious  man  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  delicate 
‘  conformation,  and  sensible  to  the  slightest  impressions.’ 

(This  does  by  no  means  approach  to  a  general  rule  ;  but,  even  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  adopted  with  certain  restrictions,  it  could 
be  applied,  at  most,  to  speculative  beads  only.  A  man  of  execution  has 
need  of  a  bony  system  more  robust.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  rare  than  a  man  in  whom  is  united  great  sensibility  to  great  reso¬ 
lution.  The  sensibility  and  energy  of  such  characters  depend  less  on 
the  softness  of  the  flesh  and  hardness  of  the  bones,  than  on  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  elasticity  of  the  nerves.) 

9. 

‘  Galen  says,  that  a  great  belly''  announces  a  vulgar  mind.’  (It 
might  be  added,  with  just  as  much,  or  with  just  as  little  foundation, 
that  a  fine  shape  announces  mental  acuteness.  I  set  no  great  value 
on  those  axioms  which  expose  a  man  of  sense  to  be  ranked,  by  a 

single 
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single  stroke  of  the  pen,  in  the  class  of  idiots.  It  is  certain  that  a 
great  belly  is  not  a  positive  sign  of  wisdom :  it  denotes  rather  a  sen¬ 
suality  always  prejudicial  to  the  intellectual  faculties :  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  I  cannot  subscribe  purely  and  simply  to  the  decision  of 
Galen ,  unless  it  be  explained  by  indications  more  certain.) 

10. 

‘  According  to  Aristotle ,  the  smallest  heads  contain  most  sense.’ 
(With  all  the  deference  due  to  the  great  Aristotle ,  this  is  what  may  be 
called  talking  at  random.  It  frequently  happens  that  by  one  of  those 
accidents  which  retard  or  precipitate  growth,  a  small  head  may  be 
found  placed  on  a  great  body,  or  a  great  head  on  a  small  body ;  but 
will  it  follow,  without  a  more  precise  determination,  that  a  head  great 
or  small  must  be  sensible  or  stupid,  merely  on  account  of  its  size? 
I  should  not  expect,  without  doubt,  extraordinary  sense  from  a  great 
head,  with  a  little  triangular  forehead,  or  whose  scull  is  overloaded 
with  flesh  and  fat ;  but  small  heads  of  the  same  species,  especially  it 
they  are  round,  equally  indicate  excessive  stupidity,  and  their  brutality 
is  so  much  the  more  insupportable,  that  they  have  some  pretensions 
to  understanding. 

11. 

4  I  do  not  dislike  a  small  body  whose  head  is  a  little  too  large,  and 
4  a  great  body  with  a  head  a  little  under  size.’  (Admitted,  if  it  is 
only  a  little.  But  it  is  much  better,  however,  when  the  head  is  so 
proportioned  to  the  rest  of  the  body  as  to  present  no  contrast  from 
either  its  largeness  or  littleness.) 

12. 

‘  Memory  and  imagination  have  that  resemblance  to  judgment 
4  which  the  monkey  has  to  man.’ 

Vo i..  III.  M 
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13. 

c  Hardness  or  softness  of  flesh  has  no  influence  on  genius,  unless 
the  substance  of  the  brain  corresponds ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
‘  this  last  is  frequently  of  a  complexion  altogether  different  from  the 
c  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  if  the  flesh  and  the  brain  both  agree 
‘  in  softness,  it  will  be  a  bad  sign  of  both  the  judgment  and  the  ima- 
‘  gination.’ 

14. 

‘  The  humours  which  occasion  the  softness  of  the  flesh  are  phlegm 
‘  and  the  blood :  of  a  nature  too  watery,  they  engender,  according  to 
‘  Galen ,  brutishness  and  stupidity.  On  the  contrary,  the  humours 
‘  which  harden  the  flesh  are  bile  and  melancholy;  and  they  contain 
‘  the  germ  of  reason  and  wisdom.  Roughness  and  hardness  of  flesh 
‘  are,  therefore,  favourable  signs :  softness,  on  the  contrary,  indicates 
‘  a  weak  memory,  a  narrow  understanding,  and  a  barren  imagina- 
‘  tion.’ 

(Do  not  let  us  confound  softness  of  flesh  with  that  happ y  flexibility 
which  announces  understanding  much  more  than  rough  flesh.  I 
shall  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  a  flesh  rough  or  leathery  pass  for 
the  characteristic  mark  of  sense;  and  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  my 
judgment,  to  consider  the  softness  of  flesh  as  the  indication  of  stupi¬ 
dity:  but  I  could  wish  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  soft  and  lax 
or  spongy ,  between  rough  and  firm.  Generally  speaking,  spongy  flesh 
denotes  stupidity  more  frequently  than  firm  flesh  :  this  is  a  decided 
point.  Quorum  perdura  caro  est,  ii  tardo  ingenio  sunt;  quorum  autem 
mollis  est,  ingeniosi*.  Arist.  Lib.  III.  What  a  contradiction !  But 
it  would  disappear,  if  you  were  to  translate  perdura  by  leathery  and 
rough ,  and  mollis  by  tender  and  delicate.) 


*  Persons  whose  flesh  is  hard  are  slow  of  understanding;  but  those  who  have  soft  flesh  are  ingenious. 

15.  ‘  In 
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15. 

4  In  order  to  know  whether  the  constitution  of  the  brain  corre- 
c  sponds  to  that  of  the  flesh,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  hair  of 
c  the  head.  It  is  black,  strong,  and  rough?  it  announces  a  sound 
‘  judgment  and  a  happy  imagination.’  (For  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  let 
us  generalize  so  violently.  At  the  moment  I  write,  1  recollect  a  man 
of  a  very  weak  understanding,  whose  hair  is  precisely  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  Rough  and  roughness  are  expressions  which  excite  disagreeable 
ideas,  and  can  be  taken  only  in  an  unpleasant  sense.)  ‘  Hair  soft  and 
£  white  indicates,  at  most,  a  good  memory.’  (Still  this  is  not  saying 
enough.  White  hair  is  the  mark  of  a  delicate  organization,  which  is 
altogether  as  capable  of  receiving  the  impressions  of  objects,  as  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  signs  of  them.) 

16. 

£  Would  any  one  know  more  precisely  whether,  in  such  a  parti- 
£  cular  individual,  hair  of  the  first  species  indicates  solidity  of  judg- 
£  ment,  or  strength  of  imagination?  Nothing  more  is  needful  than 
£  to  consult  his  laugh;  for  nothing  more  fully  discloses  the  state  and 
£  the  degree  of  imagination.’  (I  go  much  farther;  I  insist  that  the 
laugh  is  the  touchstone  of  the  judgment,  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart, 
of  the  energy  of  the  character:  it  expresses  love  or  hatred,  pride  or 
humility,  sincerity  or  falshood.  Why  have  I  not  Designers  of  suffi¬ 
cient  ability,  or  sufficiently  patient,  to  watch  for,  and  to  convey  per¬ 
fectly,  the  contours  of  the  laugh?  A  Physionomy  of  laughter  would 
be  a  most  interesting  elementary  hook  for  the  knowledge  of  man. 
With  an  agreeable  laugh  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  bad  man.  It  has  been  said 
of  our  Saviour,  that  he  never  laughed.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
deny  it;  but  had  he  never  smiled ,  he  would  not  have  been  man.  The 
smile  of  Jesus  Christ  expressed,  I  am  sure  of  it,  brotherly  love,  in 
all  its  simplicity.) 


17.  4  Hera- 
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17. 

‘  Heraclitus  says,  that  a  dry  eye  is  the  mark  of  a  great  mind.’ 

18. 

‘  Persons  of  superior  understanding  seldom  write  a  fine  hand.’ 
(Or,  to  speak  with  more  precision,  they  do  not  paint  like  writing- 
masters.) 

*  *  * 

IX.  WlNKELMANN*. 

From  his  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  the  Greeks 
in  Painting  and  in  Sculpture. 

1. 

‘  In  the  profiles  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  the  forehead  and  the 
‘  nose  describe  a  line  almost  straight.  The  heads  of  celebrated  wo- 
‘  men,  which  the  Greek  coins  have  preserved  to  us,  have  all  a  re- 
‘  semblance  in  this  particular;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that,  in 
4  representations  of  this  sort,  they  permitted  themselves  to  follow  an 
‘  ideal  form.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  this  conformation 
4  was  altogether  as  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  a  flat  nose  is  to 
4  the  Calmucks,  and  little  eyes  to  the  Chinese.  The  large  eyes  which 
4  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  Greek  statues  and  medals  seem  to  sup- 
4  port  this  conjecture.’ 

(It  is  not  affirmed  that  this  conformation  must  absolutely  have 
been  general  among  the  Greeks  ;  or  rather,  certainly  it  was  not,  since 

*  The  writings  of  JVinkelmann  are  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  Physionomist,  as  well  with  relation  to  characte¬ 
ristic  expression?,  as  in  other  respects.  This  Author  possesses,  in  the  highest  degree,  propriety  of  terms,  and 
I  question  if  there  can  exist  a  technical  style  which  shall  better  unite  truth  with  precision,  boldness  with  nature, 
and  dignity  with  elegance. 

an 
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an  infinite  number  of  medals  demonstrate  the  contrary.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  time,  and  there  may  have  been  countries,  where  it  pre¬ 
vailed:  hut  even  on  the  supposition  that  a  profile  of  this  kind  had 
presented  itself  but  once  to  the  genius  of  Art,  he  would  have  wanted 
no  more  in  order  to  catch  it,  and  impress  it  on  his  mind.  However 
that  might  be,  it  is  not  the  thing  which  properly  interests  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  we  are  enquiring  only  into  the  signification  ot  this  form.  The 
more  it  approaches  to  the  perpendicular  line,  the  less  it  expresses  of 
wisdom  and  the  graces ;  the  more  it  retreats  in  an  oblique  direction, 
the  more  it  loses  its  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur :  and  in  proportion  as 
the  profile  of  the  nose  and  of  the  forehead  is  at  the  same  time  straight 
and  perpendicular,  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  approaches  like¬ 
wise  to  a  right  angle,  which  is  the  declared  enemy  of  wisdom  and 
beauty.  I  discover,  almost  every  day,  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  these 
famous  lines  of  beauty,  the  expression  of  a  disgustful  insipidity,  which 
seems  repugnant  to  every  species  of  inspiration.  I  speak  only  of 
copies ;  and  it  is  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Sophonisba  engraved 
after  the  admirable  Angelica  Kauffman.  In  that  figure  the  extension 
of  the  forehead  under  the  hair  has  been  neglected,  and  the  copyist 
has  failed  also  in  the  gentle  inflections  of  the  lines,  which  appear 
perfectly  straight.  These  inflections  are,  in  effect,  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty:  we  shall  resume  the  subject  in  the  Treatise  on  phijsionomical 
lines.) 

2. 

‘  It  was  a  Venus  that  discovered  beauties  to  Bernini ,  which  he  would 
4  not  have  expected  to  find  any  where  but  in  Nature,  but  which  he 
‘  would  not  have  sought  for  there,  unless  the  V enus  had  pointed  them 
‘  out  to  him.’ 

(All  the  works  of  Art  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  medium  through 
which  we  commonly  look  at  Nature.  1  he  Naturalist,  the  Poet,  and 
the  Artist,  have  only  a  presentiment  of  her  beauties:  their  feeble 
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imitations  contain  only  the  first  rudiments  of  the  word  of  God  ;  but, 
when  aided  bv  Genius,  we  advance  with  rapidity  in  this  sublime 
study,  and  soon  are  enabled  to  say,  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy 
sailing ,  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves.  I  likewise  hope  that  these 
Fragments  may  furnish  some  assistance  to  my  Readers,  toward  their 
perceiving  wonders  in  Nature,  which,  perhaps,  but  for  me,  might 
have  escaped  them,  though  they  were,  nevertheless,  fully  displayed 
before  their  eyes.) 

3. 

‘  The  line  which,  in  Nature,  separates  the  enough  from  the  too  much , 

‘  is  almost  imperceptible.’ 

(It  escapes  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  instruments  of  Art ;  and  yet 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance — like  every  thing  above  our  reach.) 

4. 

‘  The  noble  simplicity  and  calmness  of  a  great  soul  suggest  the  idea 
‘  of  a  sea,  the  bottom  of  which  always  enjoys  undisturbed  tranquillity 
£  however  stormy  the  surface  may  be.’ 

(This  sublime  calm  expresses  itself  in  three  different  manners  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  face  cannot  produce  this  expression,  unless  it  unites  the 
three  characters  which  I  am  going  to  indicate.  First,  there  must  be 
a  proportion  of  all  the  parts,  which  strikes  at  the  first  glance,  without 
our  being  obliged  painfully  to  search  for  it :  this  proportion  is  the 
mark  of  a  fundamental  calmness  and  energy.  Secondly,  the  contours  of 
all  the  parts  must  neither  be  perpendicular  nor  circular  ;  they  ought 
to  appear  straight,  and  yet  be  insensibly  rounded,  to  have  the  air  of  a 
curve,  and  yet  approach  to  a  straight  line.  Finally,  there  must  be 
a  perfect  harmony ,  and  a  natural  connection  between  all  the  contours 
and  all  the  movements.) 


5.  ‘  A 
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5. 

‘  A  soul  as  great  as  Raphael’s,  in  a  body  as  beautiful  as  his,  is  requi- 
c  site,  in  order  to  be  the  first  among  the  moderns  to  feel  and  to  dis- 
£  cover  the  beauties  and  the  merit  of  the  ancient  works  of  Art.’ 

6. 

‘  A  beautiful  face  always  gives  pleasure,  but  it  will  charm  us  still 
1  more,  if  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  that  serious  air  which  announces 
£  reflection.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  that  also  of  the 
£  ancient  Artists  :  all  the  heads  of  the  Antonius  present  this  character; 
£  and  it  certainly  is  not  his  forehead  covered  with  ringlets  which 
‘  gives  him  a  serious  air.  Besides,  what  pleased  at  the  first  moment, 
£  frequently  ceases  to  please  afterward  :  what  a  rapid  glance  of  the 
£  eye  siezed  in  haste,  disappears  before  the  attentive  look  of  the  Ob- 
£  server :  after  that  there  is  an  end  of  illusion.  No  charms  are 
£  lasting  but  such  as  can  stand  a  rigorous  examination ;  and  they 
£  gain  even  by  being  viewed  closely,  because  we  seek  to  reflect 
£  more  on  the  pleasure  which  they  procure  us,  and  to  discover  the 
£  nature  of  it.  A  serious  beauty  never  ceases  to  please,  much  less 
£  does  it  ever  cloy :  we  think  that  it  is  always  displaying  to  us  new 
1  charms.  Such  are  the  figures  of  Raphael,  and  those  of  the  an- 
£  cient  masters.  Without  having  an  affected,  prepossessing  air,  they 
£  are  the  most  happily  composed,  adorned  with  a  beauty  solid  and 
£  real.’ 

(No  one,  I  think,  would  hesitate  about  subscribing  to  these  reflec¬ 
tions,  if  instead  of  charm ,  the  Author  had  said  greatness.  The  charm 
of  beauty  must,  of  necessity,  have  something  prepossessing  and  at¬ 
tractive.) 

*  *  * 
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Passages  extracted  from  the  History  of  Art 

AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

7. 

‘  Raphael  being  called  upon  to  paint  a  Galatea ,  which  is  in  the 
‘  collection  of  the  palace  of  Farnese,  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  cele- 
‘  brated  Count  Balthazar  Castiglione ,  in  these  terms :  In  order  to  make 
‘  choice  of  a  beautiful  form,  one  must  have  seen  the  most  beautiful ;  now 
‘  nothing  being  so  rare  as  beautiful  women ,  I  have  made  use  of  the  ideas 
‘  which  my  imagination  furnished.  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  how- 
‘  ever,  that  the  face  of  this  very  Galatea  is  extremely  ordinary,  and 
‘  that  there  are  few  places  where  you  will  not  find  more  beautiful 
‘  women. 

‘  Guido ,  employed  on  his  picture  of  the  Archangel,  holds  nearly 
‘  the  same  language  with  Raphael,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  prelate  of 
‘  the  court  of  Rome:  It  is  from  among  the  beauties  of  Paradise,  it  is  in 
‘  Heaven  itself  that  I  could  have  wished  tochoose  themodel  of  myfgure; 
£  but  so  high  a flight  was  beyond  my  power;  and  in  vain  have  I  sought  on 
‘  earth  a  form  which  could  come  up  to  my  imagination.  And,  after  all, 
‘  the  Archangel  is  less  beautiful  than  some  young  men  with  whom  I  have 
£  been  acquainted.  I  am  not  afraid  to  advance  that  the  judgment 
‘  pronounced  by  these  two  Artists  proceeds  from  a  want  of  attention , 
£  on  their  part,  to  what  is  beautiful  in  Nature.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as 
‘  to  maintain,  that  I  have  met  with  faces  quite  as  perfect  as  those  which 
£  Raphael  and  Guido  have  given  us  as  models  of  a  sublime  beauty.’ 

8. 

£  The  cheeks  of  a  Jupiter  and  of  a  Neptune  are  less  full  than  those 
‘  of  the  young  divinities :  the  forehead  also  usually  rises  more  in  the 
‘  form  of  an  arch,’  (that  is  to  say,  above  the  eyebrows;)  ‘  there  re- 

£  suits 
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‘  suits  from  it  a  small  inflexion  in  the  line  of  the  profile,’  (near  the 
root  of  the  nose,)  ‘  and  the  look  becomes  of  course  so  much  the 
‘  more  reflective  and  more  commanding.’  (He  ought  to  have  said 
profound  instead  of  commanding.) 


9. 

c  The  great  resemblance  of  Esculapius  to  his  grand-father  may,  very 
c  easily,  have  for  its  principle,  the  remark  already  made  by  the  an- 
‘  cients,  that  the  son  has  frequently  less  resemblance  to  the  father  than 
‘  to  the  grand-father.  This  leap  which  Nature  makes  in  the  confor- 
*  mation  of  her  creatures  is  likewise  proved  by  experience  with  re- 
‘  gard  to  animals,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  horses.’ 

10. 

‘  Whatever  is  constrained,  is  out  of  nature:  what  is  violent,  shocks 
‘  decency.’ 

( Constraint  is  the  indication  of  a  passion  repressed,  deeply  rooted, 
and  proceeding  slowly :  violent  movements  are  the  effect  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  passion,  and  whose  strokes  are  mortal.) 

11. 

‘  There  is  no  remedy  against  insensibility.’ 

(The  person  who  is  not  touched  from  the  first  moment,  at  least  to 
a  certain  degree,  with  the  character  of  candour,  goodness,  simplicity, 
and  integrity,  in  certain  physionomies,  will  remain  insensible  to  it 
for  ever.  To  attempt  to  awaken  such  a  feeling  would  be  to  lose 
your  time  and  your  labour.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  think  himself 
humbled  by  your  remonstrances,  he  will  be  irritated  against  you,  and 
perhaps  become  the  persecutor  of  the  innocent  man,  whose  defence 
you  had  undertaken.  What  purpose  does  it  answer  to  talk  to  the 
deaf,  or  to  reason  with  one  blind  on  the  eflects  of  light?) 

Vol.  III.  O 
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12. 

£  Michael- Angelo  is  to  Raphael ,  what  Thucydides  is  to  Xenophon! 

(And  the  physionomy  of  Michael -Angelo  is  to  rhat  of  Raphael ,  what 
the  head  of  a  vigorous  bull  is  to  that  of  a  high-bred  horse.) 

13. 

‘  Forms  straight  and  full  constitute  the  great,  and  contours  flowing 
£  and  easy  the  delicate.’ 

(Every,  thing  that  is  great,  supposes  forms  straight  and  full,  but 
these  last  have  not  always  the  character  of  greatness.  In  order  to  be 
qualified  to  judge  how  far  a  form  is  straight  and  full,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  at  the  proper  point  of  view.) 

‘  What  proves  that  the  straight  profile  constitutes  beauty,  is  the 
‘  character  of  the  contrary  profile.  The  stronger  the  inflexion  of 
‘  the  nose  is,  the  farther  the  profile  recedes  from  the  beautiful  form. 
£  When  you  have  examined  a  face  on  one  side,  and  discovered  that 
‘  the  profile  is  bad,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  looking 
‘  for  beauty  in  that  physionomy.’ 

(A  physionomy  may  be  one  of  the  most  noble,  most  ingenuous, 
most  judicious,  most  sprightly,  and  most  amiable ;  the  Physionomist 
shall  he  able  to  discover  in  it  the  greatest  beauties,  because,  in  general, 
he  calls  beautiful  every  good  quality  which  is  expressed  by  the  senses — 
but  the  form  itself  will  not,  after  all,  be  beautiful  on  that  account, 
neither  does  it  deserve  that  name,  if  we  would  express  ourselves  with 
precision.) 

14. 

‘  Grace  is  formed  and  resides  in  the  gait  and  attitudes:  it  manifests 
‘  itsell  in  the  actions  and  movements  of  the  body:  diffused  over 
4  every  object,  it  appears  even  in  the  sweep  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
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‘  style  of  dress.  Grace  was  worshipped  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
only  under  two  names :  the  one  was  called  celestial ,  the  other  ter- 
‘  restial.  The  latter  is  complaisant  without  meanness  ;  she  commu¬ 
nicates  herself  with  gentleness  to  those  who  are  smitten  with  her 
‘  charms ;  she  is  not  eager  to  please,  only  she  would  not  wish  to  re- 
‘  main  unknown.  The  other  appears  self-sufficiently  independent ;  she 
‘  wishes  to  be  courted,  but  will  not  make  advances.  Too  elevated 
4  to  have  much  communication  with  the  senses,  she  deigns  to  address 
4  herself  only  to  the  mind.  The  Supreme ,  says  Plato,  has  no  image.  She 
4  converses  only  with  the  sage;  to  the  vulgar  she  is  lofty  and  repelling. 
‘  Always  equal,  she  represses  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  she  retires 
4  into  the  delicious  tranquility  of  that  divine  nature,  the  type  of 
4  which  the  great  masters  of  Art  have  endeavoured  to  catch.  She 
4  smiled  innocently  and  by  stealth  in  the  Sosandra  of  Calamis:  she 
4  concealed  herself  with  artless  modesty  on  the  forehead  and  in  the 
4  eyes  of  that  young  Amazon,  and  sported  with  an  elegant  simplicity 
4  in  the  flowing  of  her  robe.’ 

( Grace  is  never  repulsive  to  any  one.  She  reposes,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  on  the  real  or  apparent  movements  of  an  harmonious 
whole.  The  lines  which  she  describes  please  all  eyes.  The  great 
possibly  may  not  be  intelligible  to  every  one;  it  is  sometimes  tire¬ 
some,  oppressive  ;  but  grace  is  never  so.  Nature,  ease,  simplicity,  a 
perfect  harmony,  an  absolute  freedom  from  every  thing  superfluous 
or  constrained — this  is  the  proper  character  of  the  graces,  whether 
celestial  or  terrestial ;  an  amiable  disposition ,  expressed  by  graceful  mo¬ 
tions — this  is  their  attribute.) 

15. 

4  Our  way  of  thinking  is  usually  analogous  to  the  form  of  our 
4  body.’ 


16.  4  You 
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16. 

£  You  find  in  the  physionomies  of  Guido  and  of  Guercini,  the  co- 
£  louring  of  their  pictures.’ 

17. 

£  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident 
£  truth.’  (Especially  in  Physiognomy.) 

*  *  * 

X.  Thoughts  extracted  from  a  Dissertation  inserted  in 

a  German  Journal. 

Without  going  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  Dissertation, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  detached  propositions,  and  some  par¬ 
ticular  ideas  contained  in  it,  the  principles  of  which,  true  or  false, 
appear  to  me  worthy  of  some  attention. 

1. 

£  It  alleges,  that  persons  whose  arched  nose  terminates  in  a  point 
£  are  intelligent,  and  the  flat  nose,  it  is  said,  usually  supposes  want  of 
£  understanding.’ 

(This  needs  to  he  explained,  and  without  design  the  explanation 
becomes  next  to  impossible.  The  nose  may  be  arched  in  various  ways: 
are  those  which  the  Author  means  arched  lengthwise,  or  in  breadth,  and 
how  ?  Till  this  preliminary  question  is  resolved,  the  proposition  is  as 
vague,  as  if  he  spoke  in  general  terms  of  the  arch  of  the  forehead.  Every 
forehead  is  arched  ;  a  great  many  noses  are  so  too,  those  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  persons,  and  those  of  the  most  stupid.  But  what  is  the 
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measure  of  this  arch  ?  where  does  it  begin  ?  how  far  does  it  go?  where 
does  it  end? 

(I  admit  that  a  beautiful  nose,  well  marked,  and  angular,  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  point,  and  bends  a  little  towards  the  lips,  is  a  certain 
mark  of  understanding,  provided  this  trait  is  not  balanced  by  other 
contradictory  traits.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  true  in  the  inverse, 
‘  that  a  flat  nose  must  indicate  a  want  of  understanding.’  The  form 
of  noses  of  this  kind  may  very  possibly7  be,  in  general,  unfavourable 
to  understanding;  but  there  are,  however,  flat-nosed  persons  uncom¬ 
monly  intelligent.  We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  the  Fragment  of 
the  nose.) 

2. 

c  Ought  an  arched  nose,’  (supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the 
indication  of  understanding,  and  that  a  flat  nose  indicates  the  con¬ 
trary)  ‘  to  be  considered  as  a  simple  passive  sign,  which  supposes,  at 
‘  the  same  time,  other  causes  of  understanding?  or  else  is  the  nose 
‘  itself  that  cause?’ 

(I  answer,  that  in  this  case  the  nose  is  at  once  the  sign ,  the  cause , 
and  the  effect. 

It  is  the  sign  of  understanding,  for  it  announces  that  quality,  and 
becomes  the  necessary  expression  of  it.  It  is  the  cause  of  understand¬ 
ing,  since  it  determines  at  least  the  degree  and  species  of  intellectual 
power.  And,  finally,  it  is  the  effect ,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  result  of 
an  understanding  whose  active  faculty  is  such,  that  the  nose  could 
neither  have  remained  smaller,  nor  grown  larger,  nor  have  been  mo¬ 
delled  differently.  We  ought  to  consider  not  the  form  only,  but  the 
matter  also;  this  last  admitting  no  other  forms  but  such  as  correspond  to 
its  nature,  and  to  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  itself  composed.  This 
matter  is,  perhaps,  the  primitive  principle  of  the  form.  It  is  upon  a 
certain  given  quantity  of  matter  that  the  immortal  germ,  that  the  Qaor 
of  man,  must  operate  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  immediately  after 
Von.  III.  P  the 
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the  conception.  It  is  from  this  moment  that  the  spring  of  the  mind 
has  begun  to  act,  just  as  an  artificial  spring  receives  its  activity  only 
from  the  opposing  constraint. 

It  is,  therefore,  at  once  true  and  false  that  certain  flat  noses  are  an 
insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  understanding.  It  is  true,  for  it 
is  decidedly  clear  that  certain  fiat  noses  absolutely  exclude  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  fauclty.  It  is  false,  for  before  the  design  and  the 
contours  of  the  nose  were  adjusted,  there  was  already  an  impossibility 
that  it  could  have  been  formed  differently  in  the  given  body,  and  after 
the  erven  organization,  of  which  it  is  the  result.  The  mind,  the  prin- 
ciple  of  life,  the  I — whose  faculties  the  Creator  had  thought  proper 
to  restrain,  wanted  the  circle  of  activity  necessary  for  forming  the  nose 
into  a  point.  There  is,  then,  more  subtility  than  philosophic  exactness 
in  saying,  ‘  that  noses  of  this  sort  are  an  insurmountable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  understanding.’) 

3. 

‘  The  relation  which  is  to  be  found  between  our  exterior  and  our 
‘  internal  qualities,  depends  not  on  the  exterior  form,  but  on  a  phy- 
‘  sical  connection  of  the  whole.  This  relation  is  the  same  with  that 
‘  of  cause  and  effect,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  physiognomy  is  not  only 
c  the  image  of  the  interior  man,  but  is  likewise  the  efficient  cause  ot 
‘  it.  The  configuration  and  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  deter- 
c  mine  our  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling.’  (And  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  the  soul  which,  in  its  turn,  determines  this  configuration  and 
this  arrangement  of  the  muscles.) 

4. 

‘  It  has  been  said,  that  a  large  extended  forehead  is  the  mark 
‘  of  a  profound  judgment.  There  is  a  very  natural  explanation  ot 
‘  this.  The  muscle  of  the  forehead  is  the  principal  instrument  ot 
‘  thought;  consequently,  if  it  is  narrowed  and  contracted,  it  must  be 

£  incapable 
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£  incapable  of  rendering  the  same  services  as  when  it  has  a  suitable 
£  extent.’ 

(Without  intending  to  contradict  the  Author  as  to  his  main  posi¬ 
tion,  I  shall  only  take  the  liberty  to  fix  his  idea  somewhat  more  pre¬ 
cisely.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  true,  if  you  will,  that  the  greater  or 
/ess  quantity  of  brain  determines  also  the  more  or  the  less  of  intellectual 
faculties.  Animals  destitute  of  brain  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
stupid,  and  the  most  intelligent  are  those  which  have  most  brain. 
Man,  who  by  means  of  his  reason  is  exalted  above  all  other  animals, 
has  a  greater  quantity  of  brain  than  any  of  them:  hence  it  might  be 
thought  a  fair,  analogical,  and  just  conclusion,  that  a  judicious  man 
must  have  more  brain  than  one  of  a  contracted  mind.  Very  positive  ob¬ 
servations  have,  nevertheless,  demonstrated  that  this  proposition  has 
need  of  great  modifications  and  restrictions,  before  it  can  be  received 
as  true.  When  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  brain  are  equal  in 
two  persons,  a  greater  mass  of  brain  is  certainly  also  the  seat,  the 
indication,  the  cause,  or  the  effect,  of  a  superiority  of  faculties.  Every 
thing,  then,  being  equal,  a  great  mass  of  brain  and  a  large  forehead 
announces  more  sense  than  a  small  forehead.  But  just  as  one  is  fre¬ 
quently  more  conveniently  lodged  in  a  small  apartment,  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  than  in  a  spacious  one,  there  are,  likewise,  little  narrow  fore¬ 
heads,  which,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  brain,  contain,  nevertheless, 
a  most  judicious  mind.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  multitude  ot  fore¬ 
heads  low,  or  oblique,  or  almost  perpendicular,  or  even  slightly 
arched,  which  surpass  the  largest  and  most  elevated  foreheads  in  judg¬ 
ment  and  penetration.  I  have  frequently  seen  those  ol  the  last  de¬ 
scription  belonging  to  persons  extremely  weak  in  mind  ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  £  that  a  forehead  low,  compact, 
£  and  of  small  extent,  announces  sense  and  judgment:’  though  with¬ 
out  a  determination  more  precise,  this  proposition  would  not,  after  all, 
be  generally  true,  nor  any  thing  near  it.  But  wbat  is  positively  cer¬ 
tain, 
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tain,  is,  that  you  may  expect  most  frequently  a  decided  stupidity  from 
a  large  spacious  forehead,  rounded  into  a  hemisphere:  and  yet  Galen , 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  Huart  after  him,  consider  this  form  as  parti¬ 
cularly  favourable  to  the  faculty  of  thought.  The  more  that  the 
forehead,  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  scull  taken  altogether)  the  more  that 
the  forehead  approaches  to  a  hemisphere,  the  more  it  is  weak  in 
understanding,  enervated,  incapable  of  reflection:  this  assertion  is 
founded  on  frequently  repeated  experiments.  The  more  straight  lines 
a  forehead  has — (and  consequently  the  less  spacious  it  is,  for  the 
more  it  is  arched,  the  greater  will  be  its  extent,  and  the  more  it  is 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  the  more  contracted  will  it  be) — tbe  more 
straight  lines,  I  say,  a  forehead  has,  the  more  judgment  it  will  indicate, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  less  sensibility.  There  are,  never¬ 
theless,  foreheads  large  and  of  great  extent,  which,  without  having 
these  straight  lines,  are  not  the  less  formed  for  profound  thought;  only 
they  are  distinguished  in  that  case  by  the  deviation  of  the  contours.) 

5. 

What  our  Author  says  on  the  subject  of  fanatics ,  stands  equally  in 
need  of  farther  elucidation. 

According  to  him,  ‘  fanatics  have  usually  a  face  flat  and  perpendi- 
‘  cular.’  He  ought  rather  to  have  said,  a  face  oval,  cylindrical,  and 
pointed  at  top.  And  even  this  form  is  peculiar  to  that  species  of 
fanatics  who  are  so  in  cold  blood,  and  all  their  life  long.  Others, 
that  is,  such  as  take  the  reveries  of  their  own  imaginations  for  real 
sensations,  and  their  illusions  for  an  effect  of  the  senses,  rarely  have 
heads  cylindrical  and  drawing  to  a  point.  Pointed  heads,  when  they 
give  themselves  up  to  a  false  enthusiasm,  become  attached  to  words 
and  signs,  of  which  they  comprehend  neither  the  sense  nor  the  im¬ 
port.  These  are  philosophical  fanatics,  and  with  them  nothing  is 
fiction.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  fanatics  from  imagi¬ 
nation 
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nation  or  feeling,  scarcely  ever  have  flat  and  uniform  physiono- 
mies. 

6. 

<■  Perpendicular  foreheads  are  common  to  obstinate  persons  and 
<  fanatics.’  (Perpendicularity  always  indicates  coldness  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  want  of  elasticity  and  capacity — and,  of  consequence,  a  soli¬ 
dity  which  may  change  into  firmness,  into  obstinacy,  or  into  fanati¬ 
cism.  A  perfect  perpendicularity  and  a  total  want  of  judgment 
signify  one  and  the  same  thing.) 

7. 

‘  Every  disposition  of  mind  has  its  particular  look,  or  a  certain 
‘  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Of  consequence,  by  observ- 
‘  ing  what  is  a  man’s  most  natural  and  most  habitual  look,  you  will 
‘  know  likewise  the  dispositions  which  are  natural  and  familiar  to 
1  him.  I  beg  leave  to  explain  my  meaning.  The  primitive  con- 
‘  formation  of  the  face  is  such,  that  this  particular  look  becomes 
‘  more  easy  to  one,  and  that  to  another.  An  ideot  will  never  suc- 
‘  ceed  in  attempting  to  assume  a  sensible  look ;  if  he  could,  he  would 
‘  cease  to  be  an  ideot.  An  honest  man  will  find  it  impossible  to  put 
*  on  the  look  of  a  knave:  if  he  could,  he  would  become  a  knave.’ 
(All  this  is  admirable,  except  the  last  proposition.  There  is  no  one 
so  immoveably  virtuous  but  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  he  may  be 
betrayed  into  dishonesty.  At  least,  I  see  no  physical  impossibility  in 
the  way.  An  honest  man  is  organized  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
possibly  may  be  tempted  to  commit  a  dishonest  action.  The  possibility 
of  the  look  therefore  exists  equally  with  the  possibility  of  the  thing, 
and  one  may  be  able  to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the  mien  of  a  knave, 
without  thereby  becoming  one.  It  is  very  far  different,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  imitating  the  mien  of  a  virtuous 
man.  It  may  be  no  great  difficulty  to  him  to  assume  the  look  of  a 
Vol.  III.  Q  villain; 
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villain ;  but  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  a  villain  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  virtuous  man  :  just  as  unhappily  it  costs  much  less 
to  become  vicious  than  to  become  virtuous.  Judgment,  sensibility, 
talents,  genius,  virtue,  religion,  are  much  more  easily  lost  than  they 
are  acquired.  The  best  of  men  may  sink  to  the  lowest  degree,  but  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  rise  as  high  as  he  could  wish.  It  is  physically 
possible  for  the  wise  man  to  lose  his  reason,  and  for  the  man  of  virtue 
to  degenerate;  but  it  requires  a  miracle  to  change  one  born  an  ideot 
into  a  philosopher,  or  the  villain  into  a  man  of  virtue.  A  skin  like 
alabaster  may  become  black  and  wrinkled ;  but  in  vain  will  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  wash  himself,  he  never  can  become  white.  Neither  is  it  in  my 
power  to  become  a  Negro,  if  by  chance  I  should  conceive  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  blacken  my  complexion  :  as  little  should  I  be  a  villain  in 
reality,  by  taking  a  fancy  to  borrow  the  appearance  of  one.) 

8. 

£  Let  the  Physionomist  only  examine  the  kind  of  look  'which  most 
‘  frequently  recurs  in  the  same  face.  When  he  has  found  it  he  will 
‘  likewise  know  what  is  the  habitual  disposition  of  that  individual. 
‘  The  Physiognomical  Science  is  not,  however,  an  easy  matter.  It 
‘  hence  appears,  on  the  contrary,  what  genius,  imagination,  and  ta- 
‘  lents  are  supposed  in  the  person  who  cultivates  that  Science.  The 
‘  Physionomist  must  pay  attention  not  only  to  what  he  sees,  but  like- 
c  wise  to  what  he  would  see  in  such  and  such  a  given  case.’  (Excel¬ 
lently  well  said.  And  just  as  a  Physician  is  in  a  condition  to  feel 
belorehand,  to  foresee  and  to  foretel  the  colour,  the  mien,  and  the 
contorsions  which  will  be  the  result  of  a  disease  he  is  thorouffhlv 

O  %/ 

acquainted  with;  the  real  Physionomist,  in  like  manner,  will  be  able 
to  indicate  the  mien,  the  expression,  and  the  play,  which  every  mus¬ 
cular  system,  and  every  structure  of  forehead,  permits  or  excludes : 

he 
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he  will  know  what  corrugations  every  face  may  and  must  assume,  or 
not  assume,  in  all  possible  cases.) 

9. 

‘  Let  a  beginner  draw  a  head,  and  the  face  will  always  have  an 
«  air  of  stupidity,  never  a  wicked  or  malignant  air.’ — (A  most  im¬ 
portant  observation.)  ‘  Whence  arises  this  phenomenon?  And  might 
‘  it  not  serve  to  inform  us  abstractedly  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a 
‘  stupid  physionomy?  I  cannot  doubt  of  it  for  a  moment.  It  is 
£  because  the  beginner  does  not  know  how  to  mark  the  relations  in 
£  the  face  which  he  is  drawing:  the  features  are  thrown  upon  the 
£  paper  without  any  connection.  What  then  is  meant  by  a  stupid 
£  face?  That  whose  muscles  are  conformed  or  arranged  in  a  de- 
£  fective  manner;  and  as  it  is  upon  them  that  necessarily  depends 
£  the  operation  of  thought  and  feeling,  this  operation  must  likewise 
£  be  much  more  sluggish  and  tardy.’ 

10. 

£  The  Physionomist  ought  likewise  to  observe  the  scull,  or  rather 
£  the  bones  in  general,  which  in  like  manner  have  an  influence  on 
£  the  position  of  the  muscles.  Would  that  of  the  forehead  be  equally 
£  well  placed,  equally  favourable  to  thought,  if  the  bone  had  a  dif- 
£  ferent  surface,  or  if  it  were  differently  arched?  The  figure  of  the 
£  scull  determines  therefore  the  figure  and  the  position  of  the  mus- 
£  cles,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  immediately  determine  our  manner  of 
£  thinking  and  feeling.’ 

11. 

£  The  parting  and  the  position  of  the  hair  may  likewise  furnish  us 
£  with  certain  inductions.  Whence  comes  the  frizzled  hair  of  the 
£  Negro?  It  is  from  the  thickness  of  his  skin:  by  a  transpiration 
£  too  abundant  a  greater  number  of  particles  is  always  attached  to 

‘  it, 
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‘  it,  which  condense  and  blacken  the  skin.  The  hairs,  of  conse- 
£  quence,  penetrate  [with  difficulty;  and  scarcely  do  they  begin  to 
‘  shoot,  till  they  curl  and  cease  from  growing.  They  are,  therefore, 

1  in  subordination  to  the  form  of  the  scull,  and  the  position  of  the 
‘  muscles.  The  arrangement  of  these  last  determines  the  arrangement 
‘  of  the  hair,  by  which  the  Physionomist  is  enabled  to  judge  recipro- 
‘  cally  of  the  position  of  the  muscles.’ 

(Our  Author  appears  to  me  in  a  good  train.  As  far  as  I  know, 
he  is  hitherto  the  first  and  the  only  one  who  understands  and  who 
feels,  as  a  Physionomist,  the  relation,  the  harmony,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  What  he  here  says  of  the 
hair  is  extremely  well  founded,  and  the  most  superficial  Observer 
may  every  day  satisfy  himself,  by  experience,  that  it  serves  to  indi¬ 
cate  not  only  the  constitution  of  the  body,  but  tbe  character  of  the 
mind  likewise.  Hair  white,  soft,  and  lank,  is  always  the  mark  of  a 
feeble,  delicate,  and  irritable  organization,  or  rather,  of  a  temper 
easily  alarmed,  and  which  yields  to  the  slightest  impressions.  Hair 
black  and  frizzled  will  never  associate  with  a  head  soft  and  delicate. 
As  is  the  hair,  such  also  is  the  flesh;  from  the  flesh  we  may  judge  of 
the  muscles;  from  the  muscles,  of  the  nerves;  from  the  nerves,  of  the 
bones;  and  so  of  the  rest.  If  you  know  a  single  one  of  these  parts, 
you  know  all  the  others  of  course;  and  you  know  also  the  character 
of  the  mind,  its  active  and  passive  faculties,  what  it  is  susceptible  of, 
and  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Hair  short,  harsh,  black,  and 
frizzled,  supposes  the  least  possible  degree  of  irritability — hair  white 
and  soft  supposes  precisely  the  contrary.  In  this  last  case,  the  irrita¬ 
bility  is  destitute  of  elastic  force,  and  announces  a  character  which 
makes  no  resistance  to  the  load  laid  upon  it ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  you  must  lay  your  account  with  a  character  formed  rather  for 
giving  than  for  receiving  impulsion;  but  it  will  be  equally  destitute 
of  elastic  force.) 
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‘  Fat  is  the  source  of  hair  ;  hence  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
‘  the  fattest  are  likewise  the  most  furnished  with  hair ;  such  as  the 
£  head,  the  armpits,  &c.  Withof  has  remarked,  that  there  is  in  these 
‘  parts  a  considerable  number  of  small  conduits  of  fat :  wherever  they 
4  are  wanting,  there  can  he  no  hair.’ 

(I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  hair,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  elasticity  of  the  character.) 

‘  Hair  is  the  mark  of  humidity,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  hij- 
4  grometer. 

‘  The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  more  generally  have  fair  hair, 
4  whereas,  in  warm  countries,  dark  hair  is  more  common. 

‘  Lionel  Wafer  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  Strait 
4  have  hair  white  as  milk.  Hair  of  a  greenish  cast  is  scarcely  to  be 
4  met  with,  except  among  slaves  who  labour  in  the  copper  mines.’ 

(In  descriptive  advertisements  of  malefactors,  you  hardly  ever  find 
fair  hair,  but  so  much  the  more  frequently  hair  of  a  deep  brown  ; 
sometimes,  likewise,  black  hair  with  fair  eyebrows.) 

4  The  hair  of  women  is  longer  than  that  of  men.’ 

(A  man  with  long  hair  is  always  of  a  character  rather  effeminate 
than  masculine  ;  it  would,  consequently,  be  folly  in  him  to  boast  of 
long  hair  as  a  beautiful  ornament.  Such  long  hair,  besides,  is  almost 
always  fair,  neither  do  I  recollect  my  ever  having  seen  black  hair  of  a 
certain  length.) 

4  Black  hair  is  more  harsh  than  the  fair,  and  the  hair  of  grown 
4  persons  is  likewise  stronger  than  that  of  young  ones.  The  ancients 
4  considered  rough  hair  as  the  sign  of  a  savage  disposition  : 

4  Hispida  membra  quidem  et  durce  per  brachia  setce 
4  Promitt unt  atrocem  animum* .’ 


*  Rough  brawny  limbs,  and  lusty  hail-clad  arms, 
Announce  a  mind  ferocious. 
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12. 

£  Since  every  thing  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  muscles,  we 
‘  must  look  for  the  expression  of  every  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling 
‘  in  the  corresponding  muscles.’  (Undoubtedly  you  must  look  for 
it  there,  but,  perhaps,  you  will  meet  with  some  difficulty  in  finding 
it ;  at  least,  it  will  be  much  more  easy  to  determine  this  expression 
from  the  form  of  the  forehead.) 

13. 

‘  The  muscle  of  the  forehead  is  the  principal  instrument  of  the 
‘  abstract  Thinker:  there  the  expression  of  the  forehead  is  con- 
c  centrated.’ 

(Probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyebrows,  or  in  the  eye¬ 
brows  themselves,  or  in  the  interval  which  separates  them.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  besides,  that  this  expression  discovers  itself  chiefly  at  the  moment 
when  the  Thinker  listens  to  you  with  attention,  when  he  is  preparing 
his  reply  and  his  objections.  Seize  that  moment — and  you  will  have 
found  a  new  and  a  most  interesting  physionomical  sign.) 

14. 

‘  In  persons  who  do  not  deal  in  abstract  ideas,  but  follow  the 
‘  bent  of  imagination  ;  consequently  in  persons  of  ingenuity,  in  wits 
£  and  great  geniuses,  all  the  muscles  must  be  advantageously  con- 
‘  formed  and  disposed — and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  usually  look 
£  for  the  expression  of  their  character  in  the  combined  whole  of  the 
£  physionomy.’ 

(And,  nevertheless,  this  expression  may  be  easily  found  too  in  the 
forehead  singly.  It  will  be  then  less  pointed,  less  straight,  less  per¬ 
pendicular,  less  wrinkled  ;  and  the  skin  will  be  less  tense,  more  move- 
able,  and  softer.) 


15.  £  What 
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15. 

‘  What  pains  has  it  cost  to  persuade  men  that  Physiognomy  is,  at 
‘  least,  of  general  utility!’  (And  even  at  this  hour,  certain  pretenders 
to  superior  understanding  have  the  confidence  still  to  call  in  question 
this  utility!  How  long  will  they  persist  in  their  obstinate  incredulity? 
A  traveller,  exposed  at  noon  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  may 
complain  of  the  excessive  heat ;  but,  restored  to  the  cooling  shade, 
will  he  the  less  greatefully  acknowledge  the  salutary  influences  of  the 
great  orb  of  day?)  6  How  afflicting  it  is  to  hear  the  most  wretched 
‘  decisions  pronounced  on  our  Science,  by  persons  of  real  distinction 
c  in  the  learned  world,  men  formed  for  extending  the  range  of  the 
‘  human  mind  !  When  will  the  time  come,  when  the  knowledge  of 
‘  man  shall  become  a  constituent  part  (and  why  not  the  principal 
‘  part,  the  centre)  of  Natural  History?  when  Pneumatology,  Physi- 
‘  ognomy,  and  Physiology,  shall  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  unite  to 
1  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  ?’ 

*  *  * 

XI.  Mi  SCELLANIES. 

1. 

Anecdote  respecting  Campanella,  extracted  from  Air.  Burke’s  Philo¬ 
sophical  Enquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

‘  This  Campanella  had  not  only  made  very  accurate  observations 
‘  on  human  faces,  but  was  very  expert  in  mimicking  such  as  were 
‘  any  way  remarkable.  When  he  had  a  mind  to  penetrate  into  the 
£  inclinations  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  composed  his  face,  his 
£  gesture,  and  his  whole  body,  as  near  as  he  could,  into  the  exact 

‘  similitude 
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‘  similitude  of  the  person  whom  he  intended  to  examine;  and  then 
‘  carefully  observed  what  turn  of  mind  he  seemed  to  acquire  by  this 
‘  change.  So  that  he  was  able  to  enter  into  the  dispositions  and 
‘  thoughts  of  people  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  changed  into 
‘  the  very  man.’  (Instead  of  as  effectually,  it  would  have  been,  I 
think,  more  consistent  with  truth  to  say,  to  a  certain  point.)  ‘  I  have 
1  often  observed,  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and  gestures  of  angry, 

‘  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I  have  involuntarily  found 
‘  my  mind  turned  to  that  passion  whose  appearance  I  endeavoured 
‘  to  imitate;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it  is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one 
‘  strove  to  separate  the  passion  from  its  correspondent  gesture.  Our 
‘  minds  and  bodies  are  so  closely  and  intimately  connected,  that  the 
‘  one  is  incapable  of  pain  or  pleasure  without  the  other.  Campa- 
‘  nella  could  so  abstract  his  attention  from  any  sufferings  of  bis  body, 

‘  that  be  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itself  without  much  pain;  and 
c  in  lesser  pains,  every  one  must  have  observed,  that  when  we  can 
£  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing  else,  the  pain  has  been  for  a 
‘  time  suspended ;  on  tbe  other  hand,  if  by  any  means  the  body  is 
‘  indisposed  to  perform  such  gestures,  or  to  be  stimulated  into  such 
‘  emotions,  as  any  passion  usually  produces  in  it,  that  passion  itself 
c  never  can  arise,  though  its  cause  should  be  never  so  strongly  in 
c  action ;  though  it  should  be  merely  mental,  and  immediately  affect' 
‘  ing  none  of  the  senses.  As  an  opiate,  or  spirituous  liquors,  shall 
£  suspend  the  operation  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  spite  of  all  our 
£  efforts  to  the  contrary;  and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a  dispo- 
£  sition  contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from  these  passions.’ 


2. 

£  Who  shall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  tell  wherein  the  organi- 
1  zation  of  an  ideot  differs  from  that  of  another  man  1  (Toe  Natu¬ 
ralist  Biff'on,  for  instance,  or  any  other  person,  capable  of  proposing 

such 
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such  a  question,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  my  answer,  though  it 
amounted  to  a  complete  demonstration.) 


3. 

‘  The  best  food,  and  the  most  wholesome  exercise,  are  unable  to 
‘  recover  a  man  who  is  at  the  point  of  death.’  (There  are  physiono- 
mies  which  no  wisdom,  which  no  human  power,  is  capable  of  reform¬ 
ing  ;  but  what  is  impossible  to  man,  is  not  to  God.) 

4. 

‘  When  the  gnawing  worm  is  within,  the  impression  of  the  ra- 
£  vage  it  makes  is  visible  on  the  outside,  which  appears  quite  dis- 
‘  figured  by  it.’  (In  vain  does  the  hypocrite  counterfeit  that  noble 
assurance,  that  peaceful  serenity,  which  virtue  inspires ;  his  face  will 
be  only  the  more  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  Physionomist.) 

5. 

‘  Remove  that  tree  from  its  proper  climate  and  soil,  remove  it 
‘  from  that  open  air  which  is  necessary  to  it,  and  place  it  in  the 
‘  confined  atmosphere  of  a  green-house ;  it  will,  perhaps,  vegetate  a 
‘  little  while  longer  in  a  languishing  condition — but  that  is  all.  Take 
‘  that  foreign  animal  out  of  its  element,  try  to  bring  it  up  in  a 
‘  menagerie;  in  spite  of  all  your  care,  it  will  die,  or  else  become  too 
‘  fat,  and  speedily  degenerate.’  (Alas,  this  is  the  case  with  an  infinite 
number  of  faces!) 

6. 

‘  A  portrait  is  the  ideal  representation  of  a  given  man,  and  not  of 
*  man  in  general.’  ( Lessing. ) 

(An  excellent  portrait  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  solid  form  of  the  man  reduced  to  surface ;  such  as  a  Camera 
Vo l.  III.  S  obscura 
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obscura  traces  in  day-light,  when  the  original  is  placed  in  his  most 
natural  situation.) 

7. 

‘  How  comes  it,  I  asked  of  a  friend,  that  crafty  and  designing  per- 
1  sons  are  accustomed  to  keep  one  eye,  and  sometimes  both  eyes, 

‘  half  shut? — It  is  a  sign  of  mental  weakness,  he  replied.’  And, 
in  effect,  I  have  never  seen  an  energetic  man  who  was  crafty. — Our 
mistrust  of  others  arises  from  want  of  confidence  in  ourselves. 

8. 

My  learned  friend  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  who,  in  his  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  human  understanding  and  its  productions,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  superior  to  ten  thousand  other  literary  judges,  has  written 
me  two  admirable  letters  on  Physiognomy.  I  trust  my  publishing 
the  following  extracts  from  them  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  him. 

‘  I  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  propositions  which  cannot  be  con- 
£  troverted,  that  the  first  impression  is  always  the  only  true  one.’  (On 
the  supposition  that  the  objects  are  in  the  light  and  at  the  place  in 
which  they  ought  to  be.)  ‘  In  order  to  maintain  this  position,  it  is 
‘  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  that  I 
‘  can  refer  for  proof  of  it  to  the  general  feeling.  The  stranger  who 
‘  appears  to  me  for  the  first  time,’  (and  who  excites  emotion  in  me) 
‘  is  to  my  sensible  existence  that  which  the  light  of  the  sun  may  be 
‘  to  one  born  blind,  who  has  recovered  sight.’ 

‘  Rousseau  is  right  when  he  says  of  D.  That  man  does  not  at  all 
1  please  me,  and  yet  he  never  did  me  the  least  harm ;  but,  before  it 
‘  comes  to  that,  I  must  break  with  him.’ 

9. 

1  Physiognomy  is  as  necessary  (and  as  natural)  to  man  as  lan- 
‘  guage.’ 
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10. 

c  A  prince  cannot  see  every  thing,  nor  always  act  for  himself:  he 
4  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  He 
‘  has  not  time  thoroughly  to  study  the  people  about  him:  he  ought, 
4  therefore,  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  Physiognomy.  A  single  glance 
4  thrown  on  the  physionomy  of  a  man,  gives  us  a  clearer  insight  into 
4  his  mind,  than  the  longest  study  of  his  character.’  ( La  Beaumelle.) 

*  *  * 


XII.  Passages  of  the  Bible, 

Or  various  Physiognomical  Thoughts,  extracted  from  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  with  some  Refections,  serving  as  a 

Preface. 

Truth  is  always  truth ,  though  it  he  in  the  Bible :  this  is  what  I  would 
say  to  the  despisers  of  the  Bible,  who  may  read,  or  glance  at,  or  pass 
over  this  Fragment. 

All  truth,  is  important  and  divine ,  as  far  as  the  Bible  confirms  it:  this 
I  say  to  the  adherents  of  this  sacred  Book,  to  those  whom  I  would 
wish  to  establish  in  their  veneration  for  the  spirit  of  Scripture. 

It  would  be  needless  to  warn  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that  I 
shall  dispense  with  entering  into  details  and  making  combinations,  it 
not  being  my  intention  to  explain  here  passages  from  the  Bible.  A 
Truth  universally  received  will  ever  remain  true ,  propose  or  combat  it 
who  will ;  and  it  ceases  not  to  be  so,  because  that  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  such  a  place,  such  an  individual  applied  it  to  such  a  particular 
case.  Every  word ,  not  only  of  Scripture,  but  of  all  men  in  general — 

not 
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not  only  of  all  men  in  general,  but  also  of  Scripture — every  word 
ought  to  he  taken  in  all  the  possible  force  of  its  signification,  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  canon  of  reason ,  when  the  question  is  respecting 
general  propositions ,  which  have  are  ference  neither  to  certain  con¬ 
nections,  nor  to  certain  circumstances,  nor  to  the  person  who  speaks. 
The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part:  he  who  exalt  eth  himself  shall  be  humbled: 
these  are  propositions  which  signify  all  that  they  can  signify  ;  that  is 
to  say,  every  new  case  to  which  you  can  apply  them,  confirms  and 
generalizes  the  instill  more.  The  more  things  a  word  embraces,  the 
more  important  a  proposition  is.  And  what  is  the  philosophic  spirit, 
ifitbenot  the  faculty  of  perceiving  a  great  number  of  particularities 
in  the  general,  and  the  whole  in  every  part  ? 

I  am  going  then  to  lay  before  the  Reader  some  physiognomical 
passages  of  the  Bible,  and  some  analogous  Thoughts  which  have  been 
suggested  to  me  by  passages  entirely  foreign  to  my  subject. 

A.  David. 

“  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the 
“  light  of  thy  countenance.”  Ps.  xc.  8. — “  Understand,  ye  brutish 
“  among  the  people:  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise?  He  that 
“  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall 
“  he  not  see?  Fie  that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  he  not  correct? 
“  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know?”  Ps.  xciv. 
8,  9,  10.  (No  one  is  so  intimately  convinced  of  the  divine  Om¬ 
niscience,  no  one  feels  himself  so  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  view 
of  God  and  of  Angels,  no  one  finds  the  awards  of  Heaven  so 
visibly  traced  on  his  countenance,  as  he  who  believes  in  Physiog¬ 
nomy. 


B.  Jesus 
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B.  Jesus  Christ. 


1. 


“  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his 
“  stature  ?  Wherefore  then  take  ye  thought  for  more  ? — Seek  ye 
“  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  other  things 
“  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Matt.  vi.  27,  28,  33.  (No  more  is  it 
by  taking  thought  that  thou  wilt  change  thy  figure ;  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  will  embellish  also  the  exterior.  Only  take 
heed  to  what  is  within  thee,  and  thou  hast  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
outside.  “  If  the  root  be  holy,  so  likewise  will  be  the  branches.”) 


2. 


“  When  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance ; 
“  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to 
cc  to  fast.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou 
“  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy  face ;  that  thou 
“  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret; 
“  and  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.” 
Matt.  vi.  16,  17,  18.  (We  may  conceal  from  men  our  virtues  and 
our  vices ;  but  neither  of  them  remain  unknown  to  the  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret,  and  to  those  who  are  animated  by  his  Spirit — by  that 
Spirit  which  not  only  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
but  even  into  the  deep  things  of  God.  He  who  endeavours,  and 
proposes  to  himself  as  his  end,  to  make  what  is  good  about  him  ap¬ 
pear  upon  his  face — that  man  has  already  received  his  reward.) 


3. 


“  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single, 
u  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil, 
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“  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light 
“  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !”  Matt.  vi. 
22,  23  “  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be 

“  not  darkness.  If  thy  whole  body  therefore  he  full  of  light,  hav- 
“  ing  no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the 
“  bright  shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee  light'”  Luke  xi.  35,  36. 
(These  are  so  many  physiognomical  truths :  nay,  they  are  literally 
so.  A  sound  eye  supposes  a  sound  body :  such  an  eye,  such  a  body. 
With  a  dark  look,  the  whole  body  will  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
gloomy  and  sullen  disposition :  with  an  unclouded  brow,  all  the  parts 
and  all  the  movements  of  the  body  will  be  pure,  easy,  noble.  II 
the  eye  is  destitute  of  light,  except  in  the  cases  of  disease  and  ac¬ 
cident,  the  whole  body  will  be  harsh  and  rugged,  mournful  and  me¬ 
lancholy,  dull  and  heavy  as  the  darkness  of  night.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  according  to  the  rules  of  Physiognomy, 
that  if  the  body  has  nothing  deranged,  offensive,  dark,  rude,  hetero¬ 
geneous,  and  patched,  then  every  thing  in  it  is  sound,  then  all  is 
harmony;  then,  likewise,  every  thing  around  thee  is  calmness  and 
serenity;  thou  viewest  every  object  in  the  most  advantageous  light; 
every  thing  presents  itself  under  a  new  aspect ;  all  becomes  luminous. 
Let  thine  eye  then  be  single,  sound  and  impartial!  View  every  ob¬ 
ject  for  that  which  it  is,  and  such  as  it  is,  without  adding,  without 
changing,  and  without  diminishing.) 

4. 

“  And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way’s  side,  and  the 
“  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell  upon  stony  places, 
“  where  they  had  not  much  earth  :  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up, 
“  because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth  :  and  when  the  sun  was  up 
“  the}'  were  scorched  :  and,  because  they  had  not  root,  they  withered 
“  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns:  and  the  thorns  sprung  up 

“  and 
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“  and  choaked  them.  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought 
“  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some  thirty  fold.” 
Matt.  xiii.  4 — 8.  (There  are  three  sorts  of  persons,  three  sorts  of 
pliysionomies,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation. 
In  some  the  seed  is  lost,  and  becomes  food  for  birds  of  prey.  In 
others  it  falls  on  a  stony  soil,  which  has  not  a  sufficiency  of  earth  or 
of  flesh.  Or  else  it  has  to  encounter  evil  habits  which  choke  the 
wood  srain.  But  there  are  also  faces  where  the  bones  and  the  flesh 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  promise  a  plentiful  crop,  where  every 
thing  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  where  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  the  tares  of  evil  habit.) 


5. 

“  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
“  abundance:  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away, 
“  even  that  he  hath.”  Matt.  xiii.  12.  (This  too  may  be  applied  to 
good  and  bad  pliysionomies.  He  who  deviates  not  from  the  happy 
dispositions  which  he  has  received,  he  who  follows  them  up,  and 
turns  them  to  good  account — such  an  one  will  become  visibly  en¬ 
nobled  in  his  exterior.  On  the  contrary,  the  physionomy  of  the  bad 
man  will  become  worse,  and  the  beautiful  traits  which  had  been  given 
him  will  disappear,  in  proportion  as  he  continues  to  degenerate;  but 
the  durable  remains  which  may  always  be  traced  in  the  solid  parts, 
and  in  the  contours,  will  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  Observer  the  sad 
monument  of  departed  greatness,  like  the  majestic  ruins  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  edifice,  which,  even  in  a  state  of  decay,  exhibits  a  spectacle  at 
once  venerable  and  humiliating.) 

6. 

“  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones:  for  I  say 
“  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 

"  my 
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“  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  Matt,  xviii.  10.  (The  Angels, 
perhaps,  behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  infants;  they  trace,  perhaps,  in  their  simple  and  ingenuous 
traits,  a  divine  expression,  which  shines  like  the  sparkling  of  the 
diamond.) 


7. 

“  There  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were  so  born  from  their  mo- 
“  thers’  womb :  and  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were  made 
“  eunuchs  of  men:  and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made  them- 
“  selves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven’s  sake.”  Matt.  xix.  12. 
(There  can  be  nothing  more  philosophical  nor  more  exact  than  this 
classification.  There  are  persons  born  with  a  character  energetic, 
continent,  sage,  amiable:  they  stand  in  no  great  need  of  assistance: 
Nature  seems  to  have  taken  the  care  of  their  cultivation  upon  her¬ 
self.  There  are  also  factitious  persons,  who,  by  dint  of  application, 
have  passed  through  all  the  different  stages  of  culture.  Among  these 
some  are  entirely  spoiled :  others  grow  hardened  by  means  of  un¬ 
natural  privations  and  sacrifices:  and,  finally,  others  exerting  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  seizing  and  turning  to  good  account  all  the 
means  capable  of  forming  them,  arrive  at  a  superior  degree  of  culti¬ 
vation.) 

8. 

“  Hear  and  understand.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
cc  defileth  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  de- 
“  fileth  a  man. — Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  whatsoever  thing  from 
“  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him ;  because  it 
“  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into 
“  the  draught,  purging  all  meats.”  But  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
“  man,  that  defileth  the  man.”  Matt.  xv.  10,  11.  Mark  vii.  18,  10, 
20.  (This  too  is  a  truth  in  Physiognomy.  Neither  external  acci¬ 
dents, 
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dents,  nor  spots  which  may  be  effaced,  nor  wounds  which  may  be 
healed,  nor  even  the  deepest  scars,  are  sufficient  to  defile  the  counte¬ 
nance,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Physionomist ;  just  as  there  is  no  paint  which 
is  capable  of  embellishing  it :  were  you  even  to  whiten  yourself  with 
nitre,  and  sweeten  your  person  with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes,  you 
would  not  appear  the  less  hideous ;  for  it  is  from  the  heart  that  evil 
thoughts,  -whoredom ,  adultery,  impurity,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  calumny, 
hatred,  and  murder ,  pass  into  the  features  and  the  looks.  There  is  a 
physionomical  as  well  as  a  religious  Pharisaism ;  and  to  examine  them 
closely,  they  are,  perhaps,  hut  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  will  fre¬ 
quently  repeat,  Purify  the  interior,  and  the  outside  will  he  clean.  Be 
good  and  estimable,  and  you  will  appear  so.  What  a  man  is,  that  he 
appears,  or,  at  least,  will  appear,  sooner  or  later.) 

9. 

“  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  amongst  men,  is  abomination  in 
“  the  sight  of  God.”  Lu/ce  xvi.  15.  (There  are  so  many  physiono- 
mies  which  resemble  whited  sepulchres  :  the  hones  appear  not,  but  the 
putrid  odour  of  the  flesh  and  muscles  penetrates  through  the  walls. 
How  many  beauties  are  idolized  by  the  vulgar,  which  make  the  Phy¬ 
sionomist  shrink  back  with  horror,  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  or  kindle 
his  indignation  !) 

“  Ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are 
“  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.”  Matt,  xxiii.  28. — “  Ye  fools,  did 
tc  not  he  who  made  that  which  is  without,  make  that  which  is  within 
“  also  ?”  Luke  xi.  40.  (And  reciprocally,  he  who  made  that  which 
is  within,  did  he  not  make  that  which  is  without  also  ?  But  the 
interior  is  more  immediately  his  work.  The  man  who  is  pure  with¬ 
in,  will  be  so  outwardly  likewise:  his  heavenly  origin  will  be  painted 
in  his  features.  “  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  you  have :  and  be- 
“  hold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you.”  Ver.  41. — Be  possessed  of 
Vol.  III.  U  real 
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real  charity,  and  every  sensible  heart  will  become  a  partaker  of  it 
together  with  you.) 

10. 

“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of 
“  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  blaspheme :  but 
“  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgive- 
“  ness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation :  because  they  said,  Fie 
“  hath  an  unclean  spirit.”  Mark  iii.  28,  20,  30.  (To  misunderstand 
a  neighbour,  to  be  insensible  to  the  candour  which  his  physionomy 
announces,  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  good  qualities  which 
he  possesses,  his  desire  to  oblige,  his  pacific  character — is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  mark  of  great  hardness  of  heart,  and  of  excessive  rudeness 
of  manners  ;  he  who  is  capable  of  this,  certainly  is  not  what  he  ought 
to  be :  his  error,  however,  may  be  pardonable : — and  this  was  the 
case  of  those  who  blasphemed  the  Son  of  man,  and  of  those  to  whom 
the  humiliation  of  the  Messiah  was  an  offence.  But  to  be  sensible  of 
these  perfections,  to  be  sensible  of  the  Spirit  of  him  who  possesses 
them,  and  yet  blaspheme  him — this  is  the  unpardonable  crime.  How 
highly  criminal  then  was  it  to  blaspheme  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  manifested  itself,  and  was  sensibly  felt  in  \\\s  features,  as  in  his 
actions  !  It  is  assuredly  also  high  treason  against  the  divine  Majesty, 
to  insult  a  physionomy  full  of  unction  and  intelligence;  and  we  con¬ 
sider  as  a  general  lesson  that  exhortation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth — 
Touch  not  mine  anointed ;  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.  He  who  dis¬ 
figures  a  picture  of  Raphael,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  its 
merit,  is  a  blockhead  or  a  madman  ;  but  the  man  who  understands 
its  value,  who  feels  its  beauties,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  that,  cuts  it  in 
pieces — you  yourself  will  give  him  his  proper  appellation.) 
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11. 

“  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh,  I  judge  no  man.”  John  viii.  15.  (They 
judged  according  to  the  flesh,  and  saw  not  the  spirit  of  the  face.  They 
saw  the  Galilean  only,  and  not  the  man  :  they  condemned  the  man  on 
account  of  the  Galilean.  It  was  not  thus  that  Jesus  Christ  judged.  It 
is  not  thus  that  the  Sage,  that  the  Physionomist,  the  friend  of  huma¬ 
nity,  judges.  He  considers  neither  dress  nor  ornaments,  nor  badges 
of  honour;  he  regards  the  person  abstracted  from  name,  celebrity, 
authority,  riches — it  is  the  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  it  is  Ins  form  that 
he  examines,  that  he  appreciates,  and  that  he  judges.) 

C.  Saint  Paul. 

1. 

“  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.”  Gal.  v.  9.  (The 
smallest  mixture  of  malignity  frequently  spoils  the  whole  physiono- 
my.  A  single  disagreeable  feature  is  sufficient  to  make  a  caricatura 
of  the  whole.  A  single  oblique  trait  in  the  mouth  of  an  envious 
person,  of  a  cheat,  of  a  miser,  of  a  hypocrite,  or  of  a  sarcastic  sneerer, 
has  something  so  disgustful  in  it,  so  venomous,  that  it  frequently  makes 
us  forget  what  is  otherwise  interesting,  and  really  good,  in  the  physio- 
nomy.) 

2. 

“  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that 
“  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  :  but  he 
“  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.” 
Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  (This  is  what  the  Physionomist  has  daily  opportunity 
to  observe,  and  to  confirm  by  experiment.  Every  intention,  every 
action  is  a  seed;  and  such  as  is  the  seed,  such  will  be  the  harvest. 
The  actions  of  the  mind,  of  the  heart,  and  of  sensibility,  retrace  on 
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the  physionomy  of  the  man  the  character  of  his  immortality  :  the 
actions  of  the  flesh  and  of  sensuality  leave  behind  them  the  marks  of 
his  mortality.) 


3. 

“  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men;  and  the  weakness  of 
“  God  is  stronger  than  men.  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how 
“  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
“  noble,  are  called.  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
“  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
“  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base 
“  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
“  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
“  that  are :  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence,”  1  Cor.  i. 
25 — 29.  (It  is  not  the  tall  stature  of  an  Eliab  or  of  a  Saul  which  is 
well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God:  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth. 
But  how  many  neglected,  despised,  oppressed  physionomies  are  there, 
which  bear,  nevertheless,  the  impress  of  their  election!  Multitudes 
of  men  whom  no  one  accounted  beautiful,  are  such,  however,  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  favourites  of  God, 
however  disadvantageous  his  figure  may  be,  whose  face  does  not  visi¬ 
bly  emit  a  ray  of  the  Divinity.  We  have  already  said,  no  person 
is  so  ugly  as  not  to  be  capable  of  becoming  amiable  and  interesting 
by  sensibility  and  virtue.) 


4. 

“  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
“  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God?”  1  Cor.  vi.  19. — 
“  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy:  for 
“  the  temple  of  God  is  holy  ;  which  temple  ye  are.”  Chap.  iii.  17. — 
“  Destroy  not  him  for  whom  Christ  died.”  Rom.  xiv:  15:  (Respect 
for  humanity  is  the  most  solid  and  the  only  foundation  of  all  virtue. 
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Is  it  possible  to  confer  higher  honour  on  the  body  of  man,  than  to 
call  it  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  God ,  the  sanctuary  from  which  the  Divi¬ 
nity  delivers  his  oracles?  What  can  be  said  more  forcible,  in  describing 
the  depravation  of  this  body,  than  to  call  it  a  profanation,  a  sacrilege, 
an  outrage  committed  upon  the  image  of  the  Divinity?) 


5. 

I  conclude  with  this  remarkable  passage,  taken  from  the  ninth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

“  The  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good 
“  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  might  stand, 
“  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  said  unto  her,  The 
“  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved, 
“  but  Esau  have  I  hated.  What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  there  unrigh- 
“  teousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid.  For  he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will 
“  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  com- 
“  passion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him 
“  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth 
“  mercy.  For  the  Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this  same 
a  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  shew  my  power  in 
“  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth. 
“  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
“  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he 
“  yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will?  Nay,  but,  O  man, 
“  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
“  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Hath  not  the 
t£  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump,  to  make  one  vessel 
u  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?  What  if  God,  willing 
u  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with 
“  much  longsuffering  the  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  destruction:  and 
“  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  in  the  vessels  of 
“  his  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory  ?” 
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(Let  no  person  be  alarmed  at  this  passage.  An  injudicious  and  ill- 
informed  mind  alone  can  be  startled  at  any  thing  it  may  please  God 
to  say  and  to  do.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  apprehend,  from  the  best  of 

Beings,  actions  or  words  which  are  not  supremely  good? - Once 

for  all,  differences  must  exist  among  men,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
plain  these  differences  either  by  reasonings  or  by  hypotheses.  Some 
have  been  favoured  with  respect  to  figure,  and  others  treated  rather 
unkindly.  Some  are  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents  ;  some  have 
had  for  their  portion  a  very  contracted  understanding.  The  differ¬ 
ence  depended  entirely  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  and  he  is  not 
accountable  for  his  conduct  to  any  one.  There  are  persons  of  a 
gentle  and  good  disposition,  just  as  there  are  others  whose  character 
is  perverse  and  intractable.  As  in  society,  riches  could  not  exist  with¬ 
out  poverty,  so  likewise  there  could  be  no  elevation  of  rank  without 
a  corresponding  mediocrity.  Wherever  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rela¬ 
tion,  and  reciprocity,  there  must  of  necessity  be  differences,  inequali¬ 
ties,  oppositions,  and  contrasts.  But,  at  last,  every  one  of  us  shall  be 
satisfied,  both  with  himself,  and  with  every  one  else,  if  he  has  done 
what  depended  upon  him  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  of  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Imperfection 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  end  which  God  proposed  to  him¬ 
self  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Apostle  announces  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse.) 

“  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have 
“  mercy  upon  all.  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
“  and  knowledge  of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
“  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
“  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  Or  who  hath  first  given 
“  unto  Him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again?  For  of 
“  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things:  to  Him  be 
“  glory  for  ever.  Amen.” 


*  *  * 
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XIII.  Passages  of  the  Bible, 

To  serve  as  a  Source  of  Consolation  to  those  whose  Physionomy  has  been 

wilfully  degraded. 

My  Brother,  thy  face  is  changed,  and  the  depravity  of  thy  heart  is 
painted  on  thy  forehead.  The  sight  of  thy  own  countenance  filleth 
thee  with  horror.  Shame  and  remorse  are  preying  on  the  marrow  in 
thy  hones.  Banished  to  the  silence  of  thy  closet,  stretched  on  thy 
bed,  to  which  sleep  is  a  stranger,  thou  art  constrained  to  reflect  on 
the  wretchedness  of  thy  condition ;  thou  feelest  thyself  unworthy  of 
the  approbation  and  applause  bestowed  upon  thee  by  the  partiality 
of  friendship;  thine  indignation  is  roused  against  thyself,  and  thou 
callest  to  remembrance,  with  sighs,  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
thy  youth.  Despair  not,  however,  my  Brother!  There  is  help  for 
thee:  let  it  reanimate  thy  courage.  However  debased  the  features 
of  thy  face,  there  is  not  a  single  one  but  what  it  is  in  thy  power  to 
amend  and  ennoble.  Thou  wert  not  destined  always  to  remain  an 
innocent  child,  nor  couldest  thou:  by  stumbling  and  falling  thou  wert 
to  be  instructed  how  to  walk  and  to  run.  Wert  thou  wounded  and 
bruised,  wert  thou  plunged  into  the  abyss,  there  is  an  arm  nigh  thee, 
which  is  able  to  raise  thee  up,  to  strengthen  and  to  heal  thee.  When 
I  read  the  writings  of  those  who  have  had  the  most  delightful  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  aid  of  this  almighty  arm,  my  soul  is  filled  with  joy,  and 
I  adore  in  silence.  Though  they  were  men  like  ourselves,  exposed  to 
temptation,  frequently  hurried  into  dreadful  deviations  from  the  right 
path,  given  up  to  pride,  or  buried  in  indolence;  though  they  were 
apostates  from  the  faith,  and  blasphemers,  the  powerful  hand,  of 
which  I  speak,  has  wrought  deliverance  for  them,  sometimes  by  tear¬ 
ing  asunder  the  veil  which  prejudice  and  error  had  spread  over  their 
eyes;  sometimes  by  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  of  passion  in  which 
they  were  held  captives:  this  is  what  they  testify,  and  which  would 
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be  true  without  their  attestation.  Let  our  hearts  expand  then  to  the 
consolations  which  God  addresses  to  us  by  their  mouth,  and  let  these 
hearts  rejoice?  “  Thou,”  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all,  “  hast  possessed 
“  my  reins:  thou  hast  covered  me  in  my  mother’s  womb.”  Ps. 
cxxxix.  13. — “  Behold,  I  am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flesh:  is  there 
“  any  thing  too  hard  for  me?”  Jer.  xxxii.  27. — “  He  doth  accord- 
“  ing  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
“  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand.”  Dan.  iv.  35. — Beyond  a 
doubt  “  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair”  of  thy  head  “  white  or  black.” 
Matt.  v.  36. — “  For  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eve  of  a  needle — with 
“  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  Chap, 
xix.  24,  26. — “  Even  the  youth  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
“  young  men  shall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
“  shall  renew  their  strength :  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
“  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.” 
Isaiah  xl.  30,  31.—“  Every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 
“  pents,  and  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of 
“  mankind.”  Jam.  iii.  7. — And  is  it  impossible  for  the  Almighty  to 
tame  the  savage  heart  of  man,  and  to  restore  the  features  of  his  de- 
graded  physionomy?  Is  it  impossible  for  Hun,  who  “  is  able  of  these 
“  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham?”  Matt.  iii.  9. — “  Who 
“  hath  made  man’s  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the 
“  seeing,  or  the  blind?  Have  not  I,  the  Lord?  Exod.  iv.  11.— He 
who  formed  the  heart  of  man,  and  who  knows  his  works,  he  “  shall 
“  wash  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  whiter  than  snow.”  Ps.  li.  7.—“  The 
t£  king’s  heart”  and  that  of  the  subject,  “  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
“  as  the  rivers  of  water:  He  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will. — It  is 
“  God  that  girdeth  me  with  strength;  he  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds 
“  feet. — He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  stone,”  and  putteth  in  its  place 
“  a  heart  of  flesh.” — He  seweth  not  “  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  the  old 
“  garment,  and  putteth  not  new  wine  into  old  bottles.”  Mark  ii.  21,  22. 
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He  puts  not  the  mask  of  virtue  on  a  depraved  countenance.  He 
operates  on  the  inward  man,  on  what  still  remains  good,  that  the  good 
may  spread,  and  absorb  what  is  evil ;  for  tares  never  become  wheat, 
and  what  he  has  begun  he  finisheth.  “  Every  branch  that  beareth 
“  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.”  John  xv. 
2. — “  He  cleanseth  his  church  with  the  washing  of  water,  that  he 
“  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
“  wrinkle,  or  anjr  such  thing.”  Eph.  v.  26,  27. — And  He  who 
cleanseth  you  is  a  man  whom  “  it  behoved  in  all  things  to  be  made 
“  like  unto  his  brethren  ;  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
“  High  Priest.  For  in  that  He  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted, 
“  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.”  Heb.  ii.  17,  18. — 
But,  see  that  you  defile  not  again  that  which  God  hath  cleansed. 

Such,  my  Brother,  are  the  consolations  addressed  to  thee  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  Do  not  go  to  reply,  with  an  ironical  tone,  that  I  am 
preaching:  that  reproach  would  be  no  mortification  to  me.  I  am  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  am  just  as  little  ashamed  of  appearing  in 
that  character  in  my  Fragments  on  the  Physionomy,  as  in  my  pulpit 
at  Zurich.  Religion,  to  me,  is  Physiognomy,  and  Physiognomy,  in  its 
turn,  enters  into  Religion.  It  discovers,  by  the  form  and  the  mien, 
the  goodness  of  the  man  of  worth,  and  the  perversity  of  the  wicked  : 
it  is  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  of  that  which  is  divine  over 
that  which  is  contrary  to  God:  it  exhibits  sin  destroyed  by  grace,  and 
mortality  swallowed  up  of  life:  it  indicates  whether  “  we  are  renewed 
“  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind;  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which, 
“  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.”  Eph.  iv 
23,  24. — This  is  my  Religion  and  my  Physiognomy.  If  our  body  he 
the  Lord's — if  our  bodies  be  the  members  of  Christ — if  he  who  is  joined 
unto  the  Lord ,  is  one  Spirit  with  Him — What  then  is  Physiognomy  1 
What  is  it  not? 

*  *  * 
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1 

‘  Might  not  Physiognomy  be  compared  to  a  mirror  in  the  hands 
‘  of  an  ugly  woman?’  (And,  I  would  add,  in  the  hands  of  an  hand¬ 
some  one  too.  If  a  Connoisseur  were  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  value  of  a  picture  in  our  possession,  would  we  not 
prize  it  more  highly,  and  preserve  it  more  carefully  ?  Let  Physiog¬ 
nomy  be  to  us  as  a  mirror;  we  will  consult  this  mirror  with  atten¬ 
tion;  and,  aided  by  it,  will  endeavour  to  correct  the  faults,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  beauties,  of  our  face.  No  one,  unless  he  is  a  fool,  is  capable 
of  contemplating  his  own  form  in  this  mirror  with  an  insipid  self- 
complacency,  and  of  wilfully  deceiving  himself.  If,  after  having 
“  beheld  his  own  face,  he  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth 
“  what  manner  of  man  he  was.”  (Jam.  i.  24.)  it  is  only  a  new  proof 
of  his  folly.  Let  this  Science  be  to  us  a  picture,  in  which  we  see 
traced  both  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and  the  glory  of  our  destina¬ 
tion  :  considered  in  this  light,  would  we  neglect  a  picture  so  interest¬ 
ing  ?  Would  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  very  particular  care  of  it, 
and  anxiously  guard  against  every  accident  which  might  injure  it? 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  preserve  us  from  degradation  and  de¬ 
pravity  than  the  knowledge  of  our  own  value.  Be  under  no  appre¬ 
hension  that  this  knowledge  may  minister  fuel  to  vanity  and  pride ;  it 
will  inspire  only  that  noble  self-esteem  which  elevates  and  ennobles 
the  soul,  which  nourishes  a  sense  of  honour,  and  stimulates  to  the 
performance  of  great  actions.) 


2. 

‘  Every  temperament,  every  character,  has  its  good  and  its  bad  side. 
‘  One  man  has  capacities  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  another,  and 
‘  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  variously  allotted.  Gold  coin  is  more  valu- 
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c  able  than  silver,  but  the  latter  is  more  commodious  for  the  purposes 
£  of  common  life.  The  tulip  pleases  by  its  beauty,  the  carnation  is 
‘  grateful  to  the  smell ;  wormwood  is  a  plant  of  no  very  pleasing  ap- 
£  pearance,  it  is  offensive  both  to  the  nose  and  to  the  palate,  but  it 
c  possesses  virtues  which  render  it  invaluable: — and,  in  this  manner, 
‘  every  thing  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.’ — “  For 
“  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot  shall  say, 
“  Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore 
C£  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the 
“  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body  ;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  If  the 
“  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  If  the  whole 
“  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?  But  now  hath  God  set  the 
“  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  bath  pleased  Hun. 
“  And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body  ?  But  now 
“  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot 
“  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee:  nor  again  the  head  to 
“  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more  those  members 
a  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  necessary ;  and  those 
“  members  of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  less  honourable,  upon 
“  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honour,  and  our  uncomely  parts 
“  have  more  abundant  comeliness.  For  our  comely  parts  have  no 
“  need :  but  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together,  having  given 
“  more  abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked :  that  there  should 
“  be  no  schism  in  the  body  ;  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
“  same  care  one  for  another.”  1  Cor.  xii.  14 — 25,  Only  “  let  every 
“  one  continue  in  that  vocation  to  which  God  hath  called  him.” — 
(The  carnation  must  not  pretend  to  be  a  tulip,  nor  the  finger  to  be  an 
eye.  The  feeble  must  not  cherish  the  ambition  of  thrusting  into  the 
sphere  of  the  strong.  Every  one  has  his  peculiar  sphere,  as  well  as  his 
peculiar  form.  To  attempt  an  escape  from  your  proper  sphere  is  equally 
absurd  as  attempting  to  place  your  head  on  another  man’s  shoulders. 

For 
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For  a  man  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  his  condition,  to  aspire  ai 
being  what  he  is  not,  is  to  sin  against  himself,  and  against  the  order  of 
nature;  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  commission  of  this  sin. 

1  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  the  thought,  that  the  most  part  of  our 
transgressions  are  pkysionomical  adulteries.  Men  do  not  perceive,  do  not 
prize,  do  not  love,  and  do  not  cultivate  what  they  possess,  and  what 
they  are.  They  torment  themselves  in  struggling  to  get  out  of  their 
sphere;  they  intrude  into  that  of  others;  there  they  feel  themselves 
out  of  their  proper  place,  there  they  degenerate,  and  the  issue  is,  they 
turn  out  nothing  at  all;  that  is  to  say,  neither  what  Nature  made  them, 
nor  what  they  preposterously  endeavoured  to  make  themselves.) 

3. 

‘  Such  is  the  activity  of  our  nature,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 

‘  that  after  the  revolution  of  less  than  one  year,  there  scarcely  remains 
‘  a  single  particle  of  our  former  body;  and,  nevertheless,  we  perceive 
‘  no  manner  of  change  in  our  disposition,  notwithstanding  all  the  vari- 
‘  ations  through  which  the  body  has  passed,  from  difference  of  air  and 
‘  aliment.  Difference  of  air  and  manner  of  living  change  not  the 
‘  temperament.’ 

(The  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  character  goes 
much  deeper  than  all  this;  it  is,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  independent 
of  all  accidental  influence.  There  probably  exists  a  spiritual,  immortal 
texture,  with  which  all  that  is  visible,  corruptible,  transitory  about  us, 
is  interwoven.  Or  else  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior  agent  of 
human  nature,  a  certain  elastic  force,  which  is  determined  by  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  much  as  by  the  contours  or  the  limits,  of  the  whole; — a  certain 
individual  energy,  extensive  or  intensive,  which  no  exterior  influence, 
which  no  accident,  is  able  radically  or  essentially  to  change,  and  which 
cannot  possibly  lose  any  thing  of  its  constituent  character. 


4.  ‘  Certain 
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4. 

‘  Certain  persons  have,  naturally,  something  so  great  and  so  noble 
‘  in  their  aspect,  that,  the  moment  they  are  seen,  they  fill  the  beholder 
‘  with  respect.  It  is  not  a  harsh  constraint  which  bestows  this  air  of 
‘  greatness ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  concealed  force,  which  secures  to  those 
£  who  have  it,  a  decided  superiority  over  others.  When  Nature  im- 
‘  prints  on  the  forehead  of  any  one  this  air  of  greatness,  she  destines 
£  him,  by  that  very  thing,  to  command.  You  feel  in  him  a  secret 
£  power,  which  subdues  you,  and  to  which  you  must  submit,  without 
‘  knowing  wherefore.  With  that  majestic  exterior,  one  reigns  as  a 
‘  Sovereign  among  men.’  Oracle  of  G  rati  an,  Maxim  42.  (This  air  of 
greatness,  of  dominion,  this  decided  superiority,  which  no  one  can 
mistake,  this  innate  dignity,  has  its  seat  in  the  look,  in  the  contour 
and  form  of  the  eyelids  :  the  nose,  in  this  case,  is  almost  always  very 
bony  near  the  root ;  it  is  likewise  somewhat  arched,  and  its  contour 
has  something  extraordinary.  Recollect,  to  be  convinced  of  this, 
good  portraits  of  Henry  IV.  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  Bayard,  of  Van  Dyk, 
and  others.) 

5. 

£  There  are  only  four  principal  kinds  of  look,  which  are  all  very 
£  different  from  one  another :  that  is  to  say,  the  look  is  lively,  or 
‘  drowsy,  or  fxed,  or  vague.’ 

(In  order  to  make  proof  of  a  general  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  to 
examine  if  it  can  be  applied  to  particular  cases.  Refer  every  physi- 
onomical  assertion  to  the  face  of  one  of  your  friends,  or  of  your 
enemies,  and  you  will  soon  discover  what  degree  of  truth  or  falshood 
the  remark  contains,  and  how  far  it  is  precise  or  vague.  Let  us  make 
an  experiment  on  the  observation  which  I  have  just  quoted,  and  we 
shall  see,  with  certainty,  that  a  great  number  of  looks  cannot  he  com¬ 
prehended  under  these  four  general  denominations.  Such,  for  ex- 
Vol.  III.  Z  ample, 
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ample,  is  the  serene  look,  so  widely  different  from  the  lively,  and  which 
neither  is,  nor  ought  to  he,  so fixed  as  the  melancholy  look, nor  so  vague 
as  the  sanguine.  Such  is  likewise  a  glance  at  once  fixed  and  rapid, 
which,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  seizes  and  penetrates  objects.  There 
is  another  look  which  is  at  the  same  time  calm  and  agitated,  without 
being  either  phlegmatic  or  choleric.  ]  t  were  possible,  it  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  to  imagine  a  more  happy  classification  ot  looks  than  that  of  our 
Author;  to  divide  them,  for  example,  into  active,  into  passive,  and  into 
such  as  have  both  these  qualities  at  the  same  time  ;  into  intensive  and 
extensive ;  attractive,  repulsive,  and  indifferent ;  tense,  relaxed,  and 
forced;  expressive,  and  inexpressive ;  tranquil,  permanent ,  and  careless ; 
open,  and  reserved ;  simple,  and  compound ;  direct  and  rambling;  cold 
amorous  ;  soft, firm,  bold,  sincere,  &c.) 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Temperaments. 

A  MINUTE  detail,  a  differtation  in  form  upon  the  Temperaments, 
will  probably  be  expedited  in  this  Work; — but  fuch  expectation  will 
be  difappointed.  Haller  and  Zimmermann ,  Kcempf  and  Oherreit ,  have 
bellowed  a  thorough  inveltigation  on  this  fubjedt;  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  authors,  from  Ariftotle  down  to  Huart,  from  Huart  to  Boeh- 
men,  and  from  Boehmen  to  Lawaz,  have  faid  fo  much  of  it,  that  it 
feems  entirely  exhaulted ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  glance  at  it  by  the 
way. 

As  every  one  of  us  has  his  proper  form,  and  proper  phyfionomy, 
fo  alfo  every  human  body,  or,  rather,  every  body,  in  general,  is  com- 
pofed,  according  to  fixed  rules,  of  different  ingredients,  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  fingle  inltant,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  exprelfion,  that,  in  the  great  magazine  of  God,  there 
exifts,  for  every  individul,  a  formula  of  preparation,  a  fpecial  ordon- 
nance,  which  determines  the  duration  of  his  life,  the  fpecies  of  his 
fenfibility  and  adtivity:  hence  it  follows,  that  every  body  has  its 
proper  individual  temperament,  its  peculiar  degree  of  irritability  and 
elafticity.  It  is  equally  inconteftable,  that  humidity  and  drynefs ,  heat 
Vol.  Ill,  A  a  and 
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and  cold,  are  the  four  principal  qualities  of  body;  juft  as  it  is  certain 
that  thefe  qualities  have  for  their  bafts  water  and  earth ,  fire  and  air. 
From  hence  naturally  arife  four  principal  Temperaments:  the  choleric, 
in  which  heat  predominates;  the  phlegmatic ,  in  which  humidity  pre¬ 
vails;  the  f anguine,  where  there  is  moft  air-,  and  the  melancholic,  where 
earth  has  the  afcendant:  in  other  words,  the  predominant  element  is 
that  of  which  moft  particles  enter  into  the  compofttion  of  the  mafs  of 
blood  and  nervous  fluid;  and  it  is  in  this  laft  part,  efpecially,  that  they 
are  converted  into  fubftances  infinitely  fubtile,  I  may  fay  volatile. 
But  in  admitting  all  thefe  propofitions,  it  will  likewife,  I  hope,  be 
granted  me,  firfi.  That  thefe  four  principal  ingredients  being  fufcep- 
tible  of  endlefs  change  and  combination,  there  muft  thence  refult  a 
great  number  of  temperaments,  whofe  predominant  principle  it  will 
be  frequently  difficult  to  diftinguifh;  efpecially  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  the  concourfe  and  reciprocal  attraction  of  thefe  ingredi¬ 
ents  may  eafily  produce,  or  detach,  a  new  power,  of  a  charafter  totally 
different.  This  new  dominating  power  may  be  fo  varied,  fo  com¬ 
plicated,  that  no  one  of  the  received  denominations  can  be  adapted 
to  it. 

Secondly ,  Another  obfervation  of  much  more  importance,  and  to 
which  ftill  lefs  attention  is  paid,  is,  that  there  exifts  in  Nature  a  great 
number  of  elements,  or,  if  you  will,  of  fubftances,  which  may  enter 
into  the  compofttion  of  bodies,  and  which  are,  properly  fpeaking, 
neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  fire,  nor  earth;  fubftances  of  which,  ufu- 
ally,  too  little  account  is  made  in  our  Theories  of  the  Temperaments, 
and  which,  neverthelefs,  occupy  a  very  effential  place  in  Nature. 
Such  are,  for  example,  oil ,  mercury,  ether,  the  eleStric  matter,  the  mag¬ 
netic  fluid.  (I  forbear  to  mention,  together  with  thefe,  fubftances 
purely  hypothetical ;  fuch  as  the  pinguid  acid  of  Meyer,  the  frigoriflc 
■matter  of  Schtnidt,  the  fixed  air  of  Black,  the  nitrous  air  of  the  Abbe 
Fontana.)  Suppofing  only  three  or  four  of  thefe  new  elements — 
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and  there  may  be  hundreds,  for  which  we  have  not  yet  found 
names — fuppofing,  I  fay,  only  three  or  four  of  them,  how  many  new 
general  claffes  of  temperaments  will  they  not  produce,  and  what  a 
multitude  of  fubdivifions  will  enfue?  Why  not  an  oily  temperament 
as  well  as  a  watery?  an  ethereal  as  well  as  an  aerial?  a  meicurial  as 
well  as  a  terreftrial? 

How  many  remarkable  compofitions,  or  fubftantial  forms,  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  phlogiftic  matter  of  Stahl  alone?  Subftances  oily,  bitu¬ 
minous ,  rejinous,  glutinous ,  milky ,  gelatinous,  buttery  or  greafy ,  cheefy , 
foapy ,  waxy ,  camphorous ,  phofphoric,  fulphurous ,  &c.  and  of  all  thefe 
fubftances,  there  is  not  a  fingle  one  which  ought  to  be  confounded 
with  the  others,  each  having  its  particular  properties  and  effects,  as 
well  in  Nature  as  in  Art.  To  the  fubftantial  forms  above  mentioned 
we  might  ftill  add,  the  metallic  compofition  or  form,  with  the  different 
fpecies  which  are  fubordinate  to  it;  for  it  has  been  long  ago  de¬ 
cided  that  the  mafs  of  our  blood  contains  ferruginous  particles. 
Earth  alone,  for  example,  how  many  forts  of  falts  does  it  not  con¬ 
tain?  Of  confequence,  the  denomination  of  the  terneftrial  tempeia- 
ment,  or  the  faline  temperament,  prefents  only  a  very  vague  idea, 
feeing  falts  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as  heat  and  cold,  feeing 
there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  diftance  between  the  acid  and  the  alkaline 
fait,  the  two  general  fpecies  which  form,  or  which  compofe,  all  the 
others. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  exaft 
knowledge  of  the  Temperaments,  as  well  in  Phyftognomy  as  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  open  for  ourfelves  a  more  direct  and 
eafy  route  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued:  it  would  be 
neceffary,  lefs  or  more,  to  renounce  the  ancient  diftindlions,  and  to 
eftablifh  new  ones,  which,  from  being  more  numerous,  would  only  be 
fo  much  the  clearer  and  more  accurate.  Whatever  be  the  interior 
nature  of  the  body,  whatever  be  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
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its  organization,  the  conftitution  of  its  blood,  its  nervous  fyftem,  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  it  is  delfined,  the  nourifhment  it  receives — 
the  refult  of  all  this  never  prefents  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability  and  elafiicity,  after  a  given  point.  Thus  juft  as  the  elafticity  of 
the  air  differs  according  to  its  temperature,  and  cannot  be  determined 
by  an  internal  analyfis,  but  only  by  the  degrees  of  its  aXivity — it 
might  be  poftible,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  employ  the  fame  opera¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  Temperaments  of  the  human  body. 
Their  internal  analyfis  is  impoftible,  or,  at  leaft,  extremely  difficult; 
but  the  refult  of  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  always 
pofitive,  and  marks  a  certain  degree  of  irritability ,  after  a  given  point  of 
irritation. 

Thefe  refleXions  induce  me  to  believe  that,  by  means  of  barome¬ 
trical  and  thermometrical  eftimates,  it  might  be  poftible  to  determine 
all  the  temperaments,  with  much  greater  facility  and  exactncfs  than 
Iras  hitherto  been  done,  in  following  the  ancient  claffification.  This 
laft,  however,  flrould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  preferved,  but  only  for 
cafes  in  which  it  were  impoffible  to  adopt  a  pofitive  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability  or  non- irritability — cafes,  for  example,  in  which,  in  the  com- 
pofition  that  is  at  prefent  denominated  melancholic,  the  degree  of 
irritability,  in  one  and  the  fame  objedt,  flrould  never  rife  above  tem¬ 
perate,  and,  in  the  choleric  compofition,  ffiould  never  fall  below 
temperate. 

As  to  the  four  common  temperaments,  their  irritability  might  like- 
wife  be  confidered  after  the  marked  effeXs  which  refult  from  them, 
after  the  propenfity  which  makes  every  one  in  particular  prefer  the 
high  or  the  low,  difiance  or  proximity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  choleric  tem¬ 
perament  ever  aims  at  rifing:  fearlefs  of  danger,  it  takes  a  daring 
flight.  More  timid,  on  the  contrary,  the  melancholic  digs,  explores 
to  the  bottom:  it  loves  the  folid,  and  cleaves  to  it.  The  f anguine 
launches  into  a  diftant  region,  and  is  loft  in  endlefs  wanderings. 

The 
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The  phlegmatic  thinks  neither  of  rising  nor  sinking,  nor  of  distant 
prospects;  he  attempts  only  what  he  can  obtain  quietly  and  without 
effort,  only  what  is  within  his  reach ;  he  makes  choice  of  the  shortest 
road  in  perambulating  the  contracted  horizon  which  he  has  traced 
out  for  himself,  and  will  seldom  make  one  step  beyond  the  absolutely 
necessary. 

Could  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  be  determined  like 
that  of  the  air,  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  ascertain,  by  the  degree 
of  irritability,  the  essence  and  the  amount  of  each  temperament,  and 
all  that  could  contribute  to  render  the  knowledge  of  it  more  useful 
to  us. 

I  see  a  great  many  persons  of  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  say  to  which  of  the  four  known  temperaments  they  belong;  but 
if  we  could  settle  a  scale  of  a  hundred  degrees,  for  the  sensibility 
which  one  and  the  same  given  object  might  excite,  I  would  engage, 
in  most  cases,  to  indicate,  after  accurate  observations,  in  what  tenth 
division  of  the  scale  such  or  such  an  individual  ought  to  be  ranked. 
I  must  always  insist  on  one  and  the  same  given  object ,  and  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  for  since  each  temperament  has  its  proper  irritability 
in  the  high ,  in  the  low ,  &c.  there  must  also  be  a  fixed  point,  to  which 
they  may  all  be  compared  at  once,  and  which  may  operate  upon 
them:  just  as  the  thermometer  gives  accurate  indications,  only  from 
its  always  remaining  in  the  same  place. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  settle  this  fixed  point  according  to  his 
own  pleasure. 

Every  man  might  make  choice  of  himself,  for  the  thermometer  of 
the  temperaments  which  act  upon  him.  The  Vignette  of  page  75,  of 
Vol.  II.  may  seive  to  explain  my  idea. 

In  estimating  the  temperaments,  o  ,  rather,  the  degree  of  irrita¬ 
bility  upon  one  and  the  same  given  object,  two  things  are  carefully 
Vol.  III.  B  b  to 
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to  be  distinguished:  a  momentaneous  tension,  and  the  irritability  in 
general;  or,  in  other  words,  the  physionomy  and  the  pathos  of  the 
temperament. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  temperature,  or  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  of  every  organic  being,  corresponds  to  con¬ 
tours  determinate  or  determinable:  that  the  profile  alone,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  presents  lines  whose  flexion  enables  us  to  settle  the  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability. 

All  the  contours  of  the  profile  of  the  face,  or  of  the  human  body 
in  general,  present  characteristic  lines,  which  we  may  consider  at  least 
in  two  different  ways:  first,  according  to  their  interior  nature ;  then, 
according  to  their  position.  Their  interior  nature  is  of  two  sorts, 
straight ,  or  curved;  the  exterior  is  perpendicular ,  or  oblique.  Both 
have  several  subdivisions,  but  which  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
classes.  If  we  added  besides,  to  these  contours  of  the  profile,  some 
fundamental  lines  of  the  forehead,  placed  one  above  another,  I 
should  no  longer  doubt  of  arriving  at  the  capacity  of  deducing 
from  them  the  temperature  of  every  individual  in  general,  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  degree  of  his  irritability,  for  every  given 
object. 

The  pathos  of  the  temperament,  the  instant  of  its  actual  irritation, 
discovers  itself  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles,  which  is  always  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  constitution  and  the  form  of  the  individual.  It  is 
true  that  every  human  face,  every  head,  is  susceptible,  to  a  certain 
degree,  of  all  the  movements  of  the  passions;  but  as  it  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  find  out,  and  to  determine,  this  degree  than  the  con¬ 
tours,  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  that  these  last  enable  us,  besides,  to  judge, 
by  induction,  of  the  degree  of  elasticity  and  of  irritability,  we  might 
confine  ourselves,  at  setting  out,  to  these  contours  alone,  and  even 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  line  of  the  face  in  profile,  or  the  funda¬ 
mental 
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rrenfal  line  of  the  forehead,  fince  the  head  is  the  fummary  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  profile,  or  the  fundamental  line  of  the  forehead, 
is,  in  its  turn,  the  fummary  of  the  head.  We  are  already  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  know  that  the  more  a  line  approaches  to  the  circular 
form,  and,  a  fortiori ,  to  the  oval,  the  more  repugnant  it  is  to  the  heat 
of  the  choleric  temperament:  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  more  or 
lefs  certa  n  indication  of  this  temperament,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
firaight,  oblique,  or  cut  fhort. 


I  oo 


FRAGMENT  SECOND. 


ADDITION  S. 

A. 


We  fpoke  a  little  ago  of  characters  formed  for  command:  here 
are  four  profiles  which  furnifh  examples  of  tnis.  Notwithstanding 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  defign,  fo  unfavourable  to  great  effedt,  you  find 
in  thefe  faces  an  imprefs  of  fuperiority,  which  nothing  can  efface. 
Each  of  them  is  deftined  to  rule,  and  his  form  alone  calls  him  to  a 
diftinguifhed  rank.  The  forehead,  which  is  the  principal  feat  of  the 
natural  faculties,  has  been  very  imperfeftly  conveyed  in  thefe  four 
figures,  and  even  weakened  in  the  three  .firtt;  but  the  face  taken  m 
whole,  fuffkiently  indicates  fovereign  authority;  and  this  expreffion 
is  confirmed  in  particular  by  the  nofe,  efpecially  in  No.  2  and  4, 
whofe  look,  befides,  is  fo  energetical :  — 1,  appears  to  have  mold  gentle- 
nefs  and  weaknefs;  2,  moft  firmnefs  and  courage;  3’  mod  cncura- 
fpebtion;  4,  moft  fenfe,  dignity,  and  modefty. 


A  D  D  I- 
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However  pitiful  may  be  the  manner  of  the  drawing,  the  contours 
of  thefe  heads  ftill  prefent  characters  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  and  in 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  miftake.  They  wanted 
neither  laurel  nor  crown,  nor  facerdotal  ornament,  to  announce  the 
eminence  of  their  rank.  No.  i  has  not  the  fame  air  of  greatnefs  as 
the  other  two,  but  he  has  fo  much  the  more  ferenity,  reafon,  and 
affability:  with  fuch  aphyfionomy,  the  heart  is  fatisfied,  and  the  mind 
pei forms,  with  eafe,  all  it  wifhes.  The  form  of  the  face,  in  the 
whole,  and  efpecially  the  eye  and  the  nofe,  will  always  fecure  to  2, 
a  majefty  truly  regal,  which  no  portrait,  no  caricature  is  able  to 
deftroy.  Finally,  the  auguft  forehead  of  3,  his  eyebrows,  his  pene¬ 
trating  look,  his  energetic  nofe,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  jaw, 
will  convince  every  beholder,  that  the  linger  of  God  marked  this  face 
with  the  manifeft  tokens  of  a  great  Prince. 


VOL.  III. 
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fragment  second. 
ADDITION  C. 


,LS*V 


We  are  already  acquainted,  lefs  or  more,  with  thefe  four  pro¬ 
files,  from  the  firft  Volume:  this  is  the  place  to  examine  them  in 
detail. 

1.  Every  thing  here  announces  the  phlegmatic:  all  the  parts  of  the 
face  are  blunted,  flefhy,  rounded.  Only  the  eye  is  a  little  too  cho¬ 
leric:  and  if  the  eyebrows  were  placed  higher,  and  not  quite  fo  thick 
of  hair,  they  would  be  fo  much  the  more  analogous  to  the  character. 
This  phyfionomy  does  not  belong  to  a  mind  altogether  brutal:  I 
fhould  rather  afcribe  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  good  humour  and  a 
retentive  memory.  To  complete  the  idea  of  a  true  phlegmatic,  the 
mouth  ought  to  be  more  open,  the  lips  fofter  and  hanging. 

2.  You  fee  at  once  the  choleric  man,  though  the  eyebrow  might  be 
thicker,  the  point  of  the  nofe  (harper  and  more  energetic,  the  nolliil 
larger,  and  marking  a  ftronger  refpiration.  The  look  ought  to  have 
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been  more  lively  and  animated;  in  its  prefent  date,  I  confider  it  as 
too  voluptuous.  The  forehead,  likewife,  is  too  fine,  and  has  not 
protuberances  fufficient.  In  perfons  violently  choleric,  the  globe  of 
the  eye  is  prominent;  you  perceive  a  good  deal  of  white  below  the 
eyeball,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  upper  eyelid  retires,  fo  as  almoft 
wholly  to  difappear,  while  the  eye  continues  open;  or  elfe,  if  the 
eye  is  funk,  the  contours  of  it  are  very  ftrongly  marked.  Thofe  of 
the  phlegmatic,  on  the  contrary,  are  fofter,  more  blunted,  more  re¬ 
laxed,  and  lefs  on  the  ftretch.  Viewed  in  profile,  the  eye  of  the 
choleric  prefents  contours  violently  curved,  while  in  the  phlegmatic 
they  are  (lightly  waved.  It  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  that  thefe 
figns  are  not  the  only  charaHeriftic  ones:  that  they  do  not  belong 
exclufively  to  all  choleric,  nor  to  all  phlegmatic  perfons;  but  it  is 
impoffible  to  have  them  without  being  either  choleric  or  phlegmatic . 
An  under  lip  which  advances  is  always  the  indication  of  this  lad 
temperament :  it  proceeds  from  a  fuperabundance,  and  not  a  poverty 
of  humours;  if,  befides,  it  is  analogous,  and  ftrongly  expreffed  (even 
more  than  in  this  profile)  it  becomes  the  mark  of  phlegm,  mixed 
with  a  tinfture  of  choler;  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  tranquil  humour,  which 
is  capable  of  giving  way  to  the  Jirfi  ebullitions  of  choler.  If  the 
under  lip  is  foft,  cut  fhort,  as  it  were,  and  pendent — then  it  is  unmixed 
phlegm. 

3.  This  is  the  image  of  a  /anguine  character,  which  has  got  too 
much  phlegm.  That  excepted,  the  eye,  the  forehead,  and  the  nofe, 
are  in  perfefl  truth.  Without  being  too  arched,  or  too  harfh,  or 
too  contracted,  they  have  foftnefs  and  precifion  at  the  fame  time. 
The  mouth  too  is  fanguine,  and  difcovers  a  propenfity  to  pleafure.  I 
obferve  a  little  too  much  phlegm  in  the  chin. 

4,  There  is  rnoft  truth  in  the  profile  of  the  melancholic.  That 
look,  obftinately  dejecfted,  will  not  raife  itfelf  to  contemplate  and 

to 
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to  admire  the  wonders  of  the  ftarry  fimament.  One  dark  point 
attaches  him  to  the  earth,  and  abforbs  all  his  thoughts.  The  lip,  the 
chin,  the  folds  of  the  cheek,  announce  a  mind  gloomy  and  morofe, 
which  never  expands  to  joy.  The  whole  of  the  form,  and  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  the  forehead,  are  abfolutely  repugnant  to  gaiety;  every  thing, 
even  to  that  long  lank  hair,  adds  to  the  air  of  fadnefs  which  is  fpread 
over  this  figure.  The  nofe  might  excite  a  fufpicion  of  a  kind  of 
penetration  refpefting  intricate  fubje&s. 

There  are  melancholics  of  a  very  fanguine  temperament.  Irritable 
to  the  laft  degree,  endowed  with  a  moral  fenfe  the  moft  exquifite, 
they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hurried  into  vice:  they  deteft  it,  and 
vet  have  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  refill.  The  fadnefs  and  dejeflion 
to  which  they  are  a  prey,  are  depifled  in  a  look  which  llrives  to 
conceal  itfelf,  and  in  certain  fmall  irregular  wrinkles  which  are  formed 
on  the  forehead.  And  whereas  melancholics,  properly  fo  called, 
have  ufually  a  cuflom  of  fhutting  the  mouth,  thofe  of  whom  I  fpeak 
always  keep  it  fomewhat  open.  Melancholy  perfons  frequently  have 
little  nollrils:  rarely  will  you  find  them  with  beautiful  and  well-fet 
teeth. 


AD  D  I- 
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Four  caricatures,  I  fhall  be  told,  and  I  admit  it;  and  I  will  even 
add,  that  every  portrait,  every  drawing,  is  lefs  or  more  fo.  Such  as 
they  are,  however,  thefe  heads  are  fufficiently  fignificant  to  ferve  as  a 
text  for  important  obfervations. 

1.  Melancholic-/ anguine,  if  we  judge  from  the  forehead;  phlegmatic, 
if  we  attend  to  the  mouth. 

2.  Choleric-melancholic ,  to  judge  from  the  forehead  and  the  eye¬ 
brow. 

3.  Unmixed  phlegm ;  the  forehead  and  eye  fupport  this  decifion. 

4.  Phlegm-melancholic. 

All  foreheads  of  the  form  of  No.  1,  have  a  fund  of  melancholy 

or  fadnefs,  which  is  frequently  occafioned  by  fentiments  of  love : _ - 

2,  and  3,  approach  pretty  near  to  it.  The  upper  part  of  nofe  1,  has 
more  firmnefs  than  the  other  three :  that  of  4,  announces  moll  fenfe. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  The 
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The  open  mouths  of  1,  and  2,  difcover  a  phlegm  which  feems  to 
form  a  contrail  with  foreheads  fo  choleric.  The  whole  of  3,  denotes 
a  feeble  character,  always  floating,  always  in  trepidation,  and  dif- 
couraged  by  a  mere  nothing : — 4,  is  a  man  of  fincerity,  though  a 
little  rough:  his  converfation  is  dry  and  laconic,  but  you  may 
confidently  reft  on  what  he  fays.  The  under  part  of  face  3,  is 
extremely  fanguine  ;  that  of  2,  has  a  determined  air.  Eye  4,  is  at 
once  choleric  and  melancholic.  I  would  aflign,  in  general,  to 
profile  1,  mod  obftinacy ;  to  3,  moft  flexibility;  to  4,  moft  firm- 
nefs. 
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To  judge  of  them  according  to  the  ufual  method,  the  firft  of  thefe 
faces  is  phlegmatic-choleric ;  the  fecond,  fanguine-phlegmatic ;  the 
third,  phlegmatic-fanguine ;  the  fourth,  choleric-melancholic: — but 
how  little  is  conveyed  by  this  enumeration  !  Thefe  reprefent  four 
worthlefs  men  who  appear  to  accufe,  before  our  Lord,  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  Each  of  them,  in  his  way,  infpires  horror  by  his 
air  of  malignity,  and  announces  an  unrelenting  difpofition,  which  is 
not  to  be  mollified.  Let  every  one  who  reads  this  be  on  his  guard 
againft  contrafting  friendfhip  with  perfons  who  have  any  refemblance 
to  them.  Wretches  like  thefe  are  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  moral  virtue  ; 
and  you  for  whom  I  write  are  not  fo.  Their  enjoyments  are  nothing 
but  brutality.  They  have  fold  themfelves  to  do  evil.  All  thefe  four 
would  have  given  their  fuffrages  to  condemn  Calas  to  the  wheel :  the 
firft  with  a  ftupid  and  brutal  hardnefs  of  heart ;  the  fecond  with  a 
fanguinary  phlegm  ;  the  third  with  a  fneering  indifference ;  the  fourth 
with  an  obftinate  and  deliberate  cruelty.  Not  a  particle  of  fenfibi- 

lity ;  no  tin&ure  of  compaffion;  they  are  acceffible  on  no  fide. _ 

Fly  the  wicked,  they  are  incorrigible. 
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1.  Phlegmatic-choleric,  a  kind  of  half  underftanding ;  one  of  the 
moft  trivial  of  phyfionomies,  the  eye,  and  part  of  the  nofe,  excepted. 
This  is  an  indolent  and  indifferent  fpeciator.  One  Jingle  trifling  idea 
engrofTes  him  entirely,  abforbs  all  his  faculties,  fills  his  whole  brain  : 
limited  to  that  only  object,  his  eye  perceives  and  embraces  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy  and  diftinftnefs,  but  dwells  for  ever  only  on  its 
furface. 

2.  The  caricature  of  a  great  man  fanguine-choleric.  Were  it 
pofifible  for  the  original  of  this  head  ever  to  fink  into  childifhnefs, 
this  is  nearly  the  mien  he  would  aifume.  With  fuch  an  eyebrow, 
fuch  an  eye  examines  objects  clearly,  and  to  the  bottom.  The  fore¬ 
head  is  conftrufted  for  depofiting  a  world  of  ideas :  attending  to  pro¬ 
portion,  the  nofe  is  a  little  too  obtufe  below  :  there  is  wit  and  gaiety 
in  the  mouth. 


3.  Three- 
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3.  Three-fourths  phlegmatic,  the  other  fourth  sanguine-choleric. 
The  mouth  and  under  part  of  the  face  balance,  or,  rather,  eclipse 
the  small  portion  of  good  sense  which  the  forehead  and  nose  pro¬ 
mised. 

4.  A  character  dry,  terrestrial,  harsh,  insensible  to  joy,  and  yet  not 
absolutely  melancholic.  How  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  blunted, 
I  had  almost  said,  pared  !  This  man  is  ever  doubting  and  balancing : 
he  rejects  every  thing  that  is  not  certain,  every  thing  that  is  only  half 
true,  every  thing  that  is  not  proved  up  to  demonstration.  By  putting 
his  wisdom  continually  on  the  stretch,  he  runs  the  risk  every  moment 
of  playing  the  fool,  and  lus  excessive  rigidity  may  easily  degenerate 
into  tyranny. 


*  *  * 


ADDITION  G. 

He  who  seeks  for  and  loves  truth,  may,  every  moment,  satisfy  him¬ 
self  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  certain  physionomies,  in  the  order  of 
the  four  received  temperaments.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  per¬ 
sons  whose  predominant  temperament  it  is  almost  impossible  to  indi¬ 
cate  ;  or  else,  if  you  attempt  to  characterize  it  in  the  lump,  your  defi¬ 
nitions  will  be  neither  accurate  nor  instructive.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  maysayof  a  thousand  persons,  thatthe  choleric  is  their  denominating 
temperament — but  this  does  not  bring  us  a  single  step  forward  ;  for 
these  thousand  individuals  have  so  little  resemblance,  the  diversity  of 
their  tastes  is  so  prodigious,  their  mode  of  feeling  differs  so  widely, 
that  your  classification,  were  it  otherwise  exact,  will  not  make  them 
better  known.  The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  phlegmatic 
Vol.  III.  E  e  temper- 
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temperament,  and  the  other  two.  The  profile  helow  represents  a  man 
sing  ularly  judicious,  replete  with  calmness,  taste,  and  gentleness,  and 
yet  of  an  enterprizing  character ;  one  of  those  men  of  whom  you 
ought  to  say  nothing,  and  with  whom  whole  volumes  might  he  filled. 
Which  of  the  four  temperaments  would  you  assign  to  him  ?  No  one, 
1  should  answer;  and  yet  they  may  he  all  traced  on  that  physionomy. 
The  nose  is  rather  choleric ;  it  is,  likewise,  a  little  sanguine,  as  well 
as  the  mouth  :  there  is  a  tincture  of  melancholy  in  the  eye  :  the  chin 
and  the  cheeks  are  more  or  less  phlegmatic. 
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ADDITION  H. 

Take  this  figure  from  head  to  foot,  and  it  must  excite  the  idea  of  a 
complete  phlegmatic.  No  force  appears  in  the  features,  no  tension 
in  the  contours  ;  there  is  throughout  the  same  degree  of  drowsiness, 
timidity,  and  listlessness.  Assuredly  you  will  not  expect  either  great 
enterprize  or  vast  projects  from  a  character  so  simple,  so  peaceable,  so 
inattentive,  and  unsolicitous.  Provided  you  leave  him  at  his  ease,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  domestic  tranquillity,  all  the  world 
around  him  may  he  in  an  uproar — that  will  never  break  his  repose. 
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ADDITION  I. 

The  choleric-phlegmatic  evidently  predominates  in  this  character. 
This  man  is  not  formed  for  voluptuous  enjoyment,  for  I  lie  epicurism 
of  the  sanguine  ;  neither  do  you  see  in  him  the  genins  ol  the  melan¬ 
cholic,  absorbed  in  profound  reveries :  nevertheless  the  contours  ol  the 
face  are  too  sharp,  too  angulous,  to  express  unmixed  phlegm.  He 
cannot,  in  truth,  he  called  stupid;  but  his  mind,  not  having  received 
the  smallest  cultivation,  has  lost  much  of  its  natural  force.  He  may  he 
sincere,  obliging,  benevolent,  and  well-intentioned;  butlwillanswer 
for  it,  he  will  never  be  susceptible  of  much  tenderness,  nor  of  great 
delicacy  of  sentiment.  In  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  he  is  reduced, 
he  acts  merely  as  a  machine:  he  knows  nothing  of  order  in  conduct; 
nothing  remains  but  the  simple  mechanism  of  his  departed  energy. 
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A  sick  person,  whose  temperament  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  There 
is  nothing  sanguine  here,  and,  if  you  compare  him  with  the  indolent 
being  whom  we  saw  lately  seated  in  his  easy  chair,  nothing  phlegma¬ 
tic.  The  whole  together,  however,  supposes  a  choleric  propensity, 
and  the  cavity  above  the  eye  presages  melancholic  clouds.  I  think 
this  man  must  have  been  a  good  labourer,  faithful  to  lus  employer, 
and  exact  in  performing  the  task  assigned  him.  With  a  character  so 
firm,  and  so  little  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  temperament,  it 
requires  no  great  effort  to  be  assiduous  and  orderly. 
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ADDITION  L. 

Heie  is  a  face  which,  with  strictness  of  propriety,  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  phlegmatic-sanguine.  This  forehead,  which  slopes  so  violently, 
and  its  smooth  contour,  are  strongly  allied  to  the  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment ;  hut,  exaggerated  as  they  are  in  the  drawing,  they  become 
almost  the  mark  of  obstinacy.  All  things  considered,  I  should  take 
this  man  for  a  half  genius:  1  should  assign  him  his  place  at  the  line 
which  separates  wisdom  from  folly.  The  mouth  is  very  sanguine; 
the  nose  is  somewhat  less  so  ;  and  the  eye,  in  other  respects  sprightly 
enough,  would  have  the  same  character,  if  it  were  not  obscured  by  a 
tint  of  melancholy. 
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ADDITION  M. 

I  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  say  that  the  profile,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  is  of  a  sanguine  character  ;  but  still  this  defini  tion  is  of  no 
use,  because  there  is  here  a  concourse  of  several  temperaments.  I  will 
add,  therefore,  that  the  original  of  this  portrait  knows  how  to  enjoy 
life  as  a  wise  man  ;  if  he  does  not  introduce  refinement  into  his  plea¬ 
sures,  he,  at  least,  shuns  excess.  The  turn  of  his  mind  supposes  more 
softness  than  harshness,  more  dignity  than  elevation ;  a  firm  character 
rather  than  violent  passions  ;  a  transient  vivaci  ty  rather  than  lasting 
resentment.  The  eyebrow  expresses  very  well  what  is  choleric  in  this 
head  :  the  eye  is  a  composition  of  melancholy  and  phlegm,  and  the 
same  mixture  appears  also  in  the  outline  extending  from  the  ear  to 
the  chin  ;  but,  in  the  whole  of  the  profile,  you  perceive  a  sanguine 
ground,  heightened  with  a  tint  of  the  choleric. 
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ADDITION  N. 

On  the  score  of  temperament,  this  physionomy  is  very  difficult  to 
characterize.  It  is  too  marked  for  the  phlegmatic,  too  gentle  for  the 
choleric,  too  serious  for  the  sanguine;  too  open,  not  profound  enough, 
nor  sufficiently  furrowed,  for  the  melancholic.  A  temperament  san¬ 
guine-phlegmatic  seems,  however,  to  prevail.  The  forehead  and  the 
nose  promise,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  mind  which  reflects  maturely,  and 
acts  with  prudence.  This  is  a  man  of  understanding,  whom  no  one 
can  deny  to  have  talents:  perhaps  he  will  produce  nothing  new,  but 
he  will  understand  so  much  the  better  to  choose,  to  arrange,  and  to 
combine  the  materials  which  are  at  his  disposal.  A  retentive  memory, 
an  easy  elocution,  a  happy  choice  of  expression,  ardent  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  object — these  are  the  qualities  which  seem  particu¬ 
larly  to  distinguish  physionomies  of  this  species. 
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ADDITION  O. 

This  is  what  I  call  a  face  thoroughly  honest,  but  whose  tempera¬ 
ment  it  is  difficult  to  indicate.  The  soundest  reason,  without  genius 
properly  so  called  ;  a  tender  sensibility,  clear  of  affectation ;  recti¬ 
tude  founded  on  energy  of  character ;  a  wisdom  which  turns  to  good 
account  every  lesson  taught  by  experience  ;  clearness  of  idea,  dignity 
of  expression,  coolness  and  vigour  when  action  is  necessary,  modesty 
without  pusillanimity — this  is  what  you  see  in  this  profile,  as  well  as 
I  do.  The  forehead  is  sanguine-phlegmatic ;  the  eye  and  the  nose 
choleric-sanguine  ;  the  mouth  sanguine-melancholic  ;  the  under  part 
of  the  face  phlegmatic-sanguine. 
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ADDITION  P. 

Here  a  phlegmatic  melancholy  has  the  ascendant.  This  is  a  sullen 
humour,  sluggish,  and  loth  to  yield.  The  melancholy  air  of  this  face 
proceeds  from  the  lengthened  form  of  the  upper  part;  the  under, 
fleshy  and  rounded,  indicates  a  soft  indolence ;  but  the  whole  pro¬ 
mises,  however,  a  calm  spirit,  the  friend  of  order  and  of  repose,  and 
the  enemy  of  every  species  of  confusion.  You  will  he  struck  with  the 
phlegm  of  this  character,  if  you  pay  attention  to  the  mouth,  and  to 
the  contour  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  chin  ;  its  melancholic  pro¬ 
pensity  is  altogether  as  distinc  tly  expressed  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  nose 
jutting  over  these  thick  lips.  The  nose,  taken  apart,  announces  much 
judgment  and  reflection. 
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ADDITION  Q. 

A  decided  propensity  to  melancholy,  but  a  species  of  melancholy 
which  I  should  be  tempted  to  denominate  that  of  penetration.  You 
see,  at  the  first  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  The  slight 
choleric-phlegmatic  tint,  which  you  discover  in  his  physionomy,  is 
absorbed  by  the  melancholic  tone  of  the  whole.  Fear  and  distrust  are 
the  principle  affections  of  an  organization  so  religious;  pardon  me  the 
expression.  A  nose  like  this  is  the  mark  of  a  gentle  energy,  and  of 
consummate  prudence.  The  eye  and  the  mouth  denote  a  man  fit  for 
the  cabinet,  capable  of  tracing  a  plan,  and  of  calculating  the  result. 
Nature  did  not  form  him  lor  enterprizes  which  demand  great  bodily 
strength,  hut  disposed  his  mind  to  feel,  with  exquisite  sensibility, intel¬ 
lectual  beauties,  and  particularly,  calmly  to  relish  those  whose  reality 
lie  knows  by  experience. 
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ADDITION  R. 

We  should  be  warranted  iu  saying  that  the  temperament  before  us 
is  very  phlegmatic,  very  sanguine ;  we  should  have  quite  as  much 
reason  to  say  I  hat  it  is  choleric,  and,  even  to  a  certain  point,  melan¬ 
cholic.  If  the  copy  be  exact,  the  original  of  this  portrait  is  not  a  great 
genius ;  but  neither  can  he  be  an  ordinary  man,  and  still  less  a  little 
mind.  The  forehead  inclines  to  a  choleric-sanguine  disposition,  infi¬ 
nitely  happy,  and  modified  by  a  slight  infusion  of  phlegm-  The  same 
holds  as  to  the  nose  and  the  moulh  ;  the  under  part  of  the  face  is 
phlegmatic-sanguine.  A  calm  and  manly  eloquence  flows  from  these 
bps.  The  eyes  are  too  vaguely  designed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
forehead  :  they  do  not  say  all  that  this  person  would  wish  them  to 
express.  With  such  a  physionomy,  the  proprietor  must  necessarily 
lie  a  man  of  probity. 
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A  good,  gentle,  and  peaceable  character,  of  a  sanguine-phlegmatic 
temperament.  The  goodness  is  depicted  in  his  eyes;  the  mouth  breathes 
only  peace,  and  an  amiable  serenity  is  diffused  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
tenance.  This  man  is  incapable  of  giving  offence  to  any  one,  and  who 
co  uld  ever  suffer  himself  designedly  to  offend  him?  He  loves  tranquil¬ 
lity,  order,  and  simple  elegance.  He  takes  a  clear  view  of  the  object 
he  examines;  he  thinks  accurately  ;  his  ideas  and  Ins  reasonings  are 
always  equally  well  followed  up  :  his  mind  rejects  all  that  is  false  or 
obscure.  He  gives  with  a  liberal  hand,  he  forgives  with  a  generous 
heart,  and  takes  delightin  serving  his  fellow-creatures.  Yon  maysafely 
depend  on  what  he  says,  on  what  he  promises.  His  sensibility  never 
degenerates  into  weakness  :  he  esteems  worth,  find  it  where  he  may. 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  life;  but  suffers  not  himself  to 
be  enervated  by  them.  This  is  not  what  is  usually  denominated  a  great 
man — but  he  possesses  a  much  more  exalted  character;  he  is  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  humanity,  and  of  his  rank  in  life.  Respectable  personage,  I 
know  you  not;  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  concerning  you — but  you 
shall  not  escape  me  in  the  great  day  which  shall  collect  us  all  together; 
and  your  form,  disengaged  and  purified  from  all  earthly  imperfection, 
shall  appear  to  me,  and  strike  my  ravished  eye  in  the  midst  of  myriads. 
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A  D  D  I  T  I  O  N  T. 

The  profile  of  one  of  the  most  solid  and  respectable  men  with  whom 
lam  acquainted,  and  who  is  at  once  melancholic,  choleric,  phlegmatic, 
and  sanguine.  The  melancholic  principle,  which  predominates  in  this 
temperament,  makes  him  exquisitely  quick-sighted  to  the  slightest  im¬ 
perfections;  but  if  ever  he  is  rigid  to  excess,  it  is  rather  in  spying  and 
censuring’  faults  inhimself,  than  in  others.  Suchfirmness  and  modera- 
tion — such  clearness  of  understanding  and  energy  of  character — so 
much  severity,  corrected  by  so  much  gentleness — a  contempt  so  de¬ 
cided  for  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  just  an 
estimation  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life — that  implacable  liati'ed  of 
vice,  and  that  tender  affection  for  the  person  of  the  vicious — on  one 
hand,  a  dignity  of  reason,  rising  above  prejudice;  on  the  other  aphilo- 
sopliic  tolerance,  conforming  itself,  with  condescension,  to  received 
modes  and  practices.  All  this  supposes  the  happiest  mixture  of  the 
four  temperaments,  andisafarther  confirmation  of  one  of  my  favourite 
positions,  That  melancholy  and  phlegm  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
geniusandtrue  greatness.  In  the  profile  before  us,  the  character  of  the 
eye  is  melancholic,  and  that  of  the  mouth  melancholic;  a  difference 
which,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
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ADDITION  U. 

You  will  be  disposed  to  rank  this  face  among  the  phlegmatics.  The 
mouth,  a  little  too  soft,  compared  with  the  other  features,  and  the 
rather  relaxed  contour  of  the  chin,  would  justify  your  classification. 
But  then  wh'at  will  you  say  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nose  ?  Would 
you  expect  the  calmness  and  energy,  the  wisdom  and  firmness  which 
they  express,  from  a  character  governed  by  a  predominant  phlegm  ? 
or  else,  to  which  of  the  other  three  temperaments  will  you  exclu¬ 
sively  refer  these  qualities?  It  is  an  embarrassing  question.  So  much 
wisdom  belongs  not  to  the  choleric  man  ;  the  melancholic  is  scarcely 
capable  of  such  a  degree  of  serenity  ;  and  the  sanguine  is,  usually 
less  solid.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  man  whose 
forehead,  nose,  and  eyebrows,  are  in  such  perfect  conformity — stand 
still,  accost  him  respectfully,  and  intreat  his  permission  to  apply  to 
him,  when  you  have  occasion,  for  his  good  advice. 
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ADDITION  V. 

A  choleric-sanguine  temperament,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  phlegm. 
The  lower  part  of  the  profile  announces,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
being:  mistaken,  the  choleric  character — a  will  that  must  be  obeyed,  a 
mind  prompt  to  form  designs,  active  in  conducting  them,  impatient  to 
behold  the  accomplishment.  The  sanguine  part  is  characterized  by 
the  nose,  and  by  that  forehead,  so  rich  in  ideas,  so  qualified  to  view 
objects  in  their  true  light,  and  to  embrace  them  in  all  their  extent. 
The  under  part  is  phlegmatic-sanguine.  With  an  organization  so 
energetic,  so  productive,  the  man  is  called  to  act,  and  will  succeed  in 
the  highest  sphere  of  action  :  he  is  disposed  to  minister  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  all  around  him ;  but,  in  order  to  be  happy  himself,  he  must 
secure  the  attachment  of  friends  of  a  sanguine-phlegmatic  tempera- 
lure,  and  of  a  sprightly  humour. 
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ADDITION  X. 

Here  we  have  a  sanguine-phlegmatic  temperament.  The  combined 
whole  of  this  beautiful  physionomy  announces  a  man  of  courage :  the 
contour  of  the  nose  indicates  a  deliberate  firmness  ;  the  forehead, 
soundness  of  understanding,  and  presence  of  mind. 

This  is  the  judgment  I  pronounced  on  the  profile  below,  without 
knowing  the  original.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  it  is  the  image 
of  a  celebrated  man,  equally  distinguished  by  his  genius,  his  actions, 
and  his  moral  character;  of  a  man  who  employs  as  much  coolness  and 
prudence  in  the  formation  of  his  plans,  as  warmth  and  energy  in  the 
execution  of  them  ;  who,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  by  his  naval  exploits,  and  in  his  writings  has  treated, 
like  a  scholar,  every  branch  of  his  profession.  Add  to  this,  a  noble 
disinterestedness,  an  extreme  simplicity  of  manners,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  moderation  and  goodness, — and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
he  who  unites  so  many  excellent  qualities  to  talents  so  rare,  has  the 
most  undoubted  claim  on  public  esteem,  and  the  applause  of  the 
physionomist. 
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ADDITION  Y. 

There  are  physionomies  which  one  would  be  tempted  to  denomi¬ 
nate  They  are  detached  from  society,  they  interest  no  one, 

participate  in  nothing,  are  susceptible  ol  nothing,  and  with  difficulty 
communicate  themselves  to  others.  Firm  and  unshaken,  persons  ol 
this  sort  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  sensible  nor  stupid;  they 
may  be  said  to  have  no  temperament.  But  faces  such  as  those  I  speak 
of,  are  infinitely  more  rare  in  real  life,  than  in  works  of  art :  you  find 
them  especially  in  copies  and  imitations,  made  altei  the  antique.  d  he 
vignette  below  furnishes  an  example  of  it.  Firmness  without  energy, 
obstinacy  without  malignity,  force  without  courage  these  aie  the 
obvious  characteristics  of  this  profile;  there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  it , 
it  even  seduces  by  a  certain  air  of  greatness,  of  superiority,  and  capa¬ 
city, _ and  yet  one  durst  not  answer  for  it,  that  it  possesses  a  single  one 

of  these  qualities.  Every  thing  here  is  evidently  factitious  ;  halt  na¬ 
ture,  half  art ;  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
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Here  is  one  physionoiny  more,  whose  character  is,  that  it  has  none. 
It  is  a  mi  xture  of  Nature  and  Art,  of  flesh  and  stone,  of  great  and  insipid 
traits;  in  a  word,  the  production  of  a  mannerist  running  after  the  ideal. 
Never  did  Nature  form  such  a  forehead,  nor  such  eyes,  nor  such  a  nose, 
nor  such  hair.  All  this  is  without  character,  without  temperament ; 
and  were  you  even  to  take  the  lower  part  for  sanguine-phlegmatic, 
what  would  you  say  of  the  nose,  the  form  of  which  is  so  elegant,  and 
which  ceases  to  be  natural,  because  the  painter  has  taken  pains  to  play 
the  mannerist?  On  the  first  look,  this  figure  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
head  of  St.  John  ;  but  examine  it  closely,  and  it  sinks  into  the  mere 
mask  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  unmeaning  to  the  last  degree. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  feel  how  imperfect  these  ideas  are,  and  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  I 
Aims  umvillmg  to  repeat  what  others,  before  me,  have  said  a  thousand 
times.  I  Avill  only  add,  that  by  means  of  a frontometer ,  Ave  shall 
arrive,  I  hope,  at  the  capacity  of  finding,  for  all  objects  in  general, 
the  proper  signs,  the  contours,  the  lines  and  character  of  irritability , 
that  Ave  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  relations  between  all  the  contours  of 
the  human  forehead,  and  all  other  forms  whatever  Avhich  present 
themselves  to  our  eyes,  or  which  influence  our  feeling. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  finally,  to  indicate,  in  a  feAV  words,  some  of 
the  articles  which  are  still  wanting  to  my  Fragment,  and  to  propose 
some  questions,  the  solution  of  which  I  refer  to  the  expenence  of  wise 
and  good  men. 

1.  Is  man  able,  and  ought  he,  to  subdue  entirely  his  natural  tem¬ 
perament,  or  labour  totally  to  destroy  it  ?  Is  the  case  of  oui  tempera- 
ment  at  all  different  from  that  of  our  senses,  and  of  our  members  ? 
And  just  as  every  creature  of  God  is  good  in  its  principle,  is  not 
every  particular  faculty  of  that  creature  good  also  ?  Does  Religion 
exact  more  than  the  shunning  of  excess,  that  is,  the  moderating  of 
such  of  our  desires  as  cramp  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  other  useful 
faculties?  Does  it  demand  more  than  the  exchange  of  the  objects  of  our 
passions  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  ought  a  choleric  father  to  treat  and  direct 

his  choleric  son  ?  a  sanguine  mother  her  melancholy  daughter  ?  a 
phlegmatic  friend  his  choleric  friend  ?  In  a  Avord,  in  what  manner 
ought  one  temperament  to  comport  itself  toward  another  tempera¬ 
ment  ?  ... 

To 
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To  this  I  fhall  fuccindlly  reply,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  imme¬ 
diate  relations,  between  two  contrary  temperaments,  ought,  as  much 
as  poflible,  to  be  avoided :  that  it  would  always  be  proper  to  con¬ 
trive  for  them  the  intervention  of  a  third,  to  a£l  as  mediator.  A 
choleric  man  ought  never  to  treat  with  another  choleric  perfon, 
without  the  aid  of  a  phlegmatic-fanguine.  The  fanguine  will  injure 
himfelf  by  forming  a  connexion  with  one  equally  fanguine.  A  tem¬ 
perament  very  choleric  will  fatigue  the  phlegmatic,  till  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  exhaufled,  by  exciting  in  him  a  tenfion  too  violent.  Take 
care  not  to  bring  together  the  fanguine  and  the  melancholic  ;  and 
place  not  this  laft  by  the  fide  of  a  choleric  perfon,  without  fecuring 
the  mediation  of  a  fanguine-phlegmatic. 

3.  What  temperaments  are  the  moft  predifpofing  to  friendfhip? 
Which  fuit  each  other  beft  in  the  married  ftate  ?  I  would  choofe 
the  fanguine-phlegmatic  for  the  matrimonial  union :  the  choleric- 
melancholic  is  moft  adapted  to  friendfhip. 

4.  Which  are  the  temperaments  that  cannot  immediately  fubfift 
together?  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  choleric  fhould  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  choleric,  but  each  of  the  other  temperaments  may 
agree  with  its  like. 

5.  What  can,  and  what  ought  to  be  demanded  of  each  tempera¬ 
ment?  What  kind  of  employment  and  of  recreation  will  you  aftign 
it?  What  friends,  or  what  enemies  would  you  wifh  to  procure  for  it, 
in  the  view  of  either  exciting  or  repreffing  its  paftions  ?  I  will  not 
decide  the  queftion,  but  I  could  wifh  it  were  determined  by  con- 
noiffeurs,  who  have  ftudied  the  human  heart  more  profoundly  than 
I  have.  I  fhall  only  fay  in  general,  that  you  ought  never  to  exa£t  of 
any  temperament  whatever,  neither  immediately,  nor  too  frequently, 
nor  too  long  at  once,  things  which  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  it : 
you  ought  as  little  to  propofe  to  the  temperament  what  is  too  much 
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in  conformity  with  it.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  difcouraged ;  in  the 
latter,  it  becomes  carelefs.  There  is  no  virtue  in  following  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  temperament,  but  a  continual  ftruggle  againft  it  is 
highly  dangerous. 

6.  Is  there  in  the  fame  temperament  a  bad  quality  which  is  not 
compenfated  by  a  good  one  ? — I  believe  not. 

7.  What  are  the  diftin&ive  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  for  each 
temperament,  in  different  ages  and  fexes? — The  melancholic  tem¬ 
perament  gradually  hollows  and  contrafts  the  features  of  the  face ; 
the  fanguine  always  fhrivels  them  more ;  the  choleric  bends  and 
fharpens  them ;  the  phlegmatic  flattens  and  relaxes  them. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Constitution. 

What  we  call  frength  of  body,  is  that  natural  faculty  of  man,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  a6ls  powerfully,  and  without  effort,  upon  another 
body,  without  eafily  yielding  himfelf  to  a  foreign  impulfion.  The 
more  a  man  operates  immediately,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  move 
him — the  ftronger  he  is ;  the  lefs  he  is  able  to  operate,  and  the  lefs 
refiftance  he  can  make  to  the  fhock  of  another  body — the  more  weak 
he  is. 

Strength  may  be  divided  into  two  forts ;  the  one  calm,  the  effence 
of  which  confifts  in  immobility ;  the  other  lively,  which  has  motion 
for  its  effence ;  that  is,  it  produces  motion,  without  yielding  to  it. 
The  latter  may  be  exemplified  by  the  elafticity  of  the  fpring;  the 
former,  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  rock. 

I  put  in  the  firft  clais  of  ffrong  perfons  thofe  whom  you  may  deno¬ 
minate  Herculeses,  in  whom  every  thing  announces  the  moft  robuff 
conftitution  :  they  are  all  bone  and  nerve  :  their  ftature  is  lofty,  their 
fleffi  is  firm  and  compadt ;  they  are  pillars  which  cannot  be  moved. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  of  a  complexion  which  has  not  the 
fame  firmnefs,  nor  the  fame  denfity ;  they  are  lefs  corpulent  and  maffy 
than  the  preceding,  but  their  power  unfolds  itfelf  in  proportion  to 
the  obftacles  which  oppofe  them.  If  you  ftruggle  again!!  them,  if  you 
attempt  to  reprefs  their  a&ivity,  they  ftand  the  fhock  with  a  vigour, 
and  repel  it  with  an  elaftic  force,  of  which  perfons  the  moft  nervous 
would  hardly  be  capable. 

1  he  natural  ftrength  of  the  elephant  depends  on  his  bony  fyftem ; 
irritated  or  not,  he  bears  enormous  burdens;  he  crufties,  without 
effort,  and  without  intending  it,  whatever  happens  to  be  in  his  way. 

The 
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The  ftrength  of  an  irritated  wafp  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  but  thefe 
two  kinds  of  ftrength  fuppofe  folidity  of  the  fundamental  parts,  and 
the  fame  folidity  in  the  whole. 

The  foftnefs  of  bodies  deftroys  their  ftrength. 

It  is  eafy,  then,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  primitive  ftrength  of  a 
man,  from  the  foftnefs  or  the  folidity  of  his  complexion.  In  like 
manner  alfo  an  elaftic  body  has  diftinCtive  figns,  which  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  a  bodv  non-elaftic.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween  the  foot  of  the  elephant  and  that  of  the  flag,  between  the  foot 
of  a  wafp  and  that  of  a  gnat ! 

Solid  and  calm  ftrength  manifefts  itfelf  by  a  well-proportioned 
ftature,  rather  too  fhort  than  too  tall ;  by  a  thick  nape,  broad  fhoul- 
ders,  a  face  rather  bony  than  flefhy,  even  in  a  ftate  of  perfeCt  health. 

I  add  fome  other  figns  which  announce  this  fpecies  of  ftrength. 
A  forehead  fhort,  compaCt,  and  even  knotted — frontal  finufes  well 
marked,  not  too  prominent,  and  which  are  either  entirely  fmooth  in 
the  middle,  or  with  deep  incifions;  but  whofe  cavity  ought  not  to  be 
limited  to  a  fimple  flattening  of  the  furface — eyebrows  bufhy  and 
clofe,  placed  horizontally,  and  which  approach  near  the  eyes — funk 
eyes,  and  a  determined  look — a  nofe  broad,  firm,  bony  near  the 
root — contours  ftraight  and  angular — the  hair  of  the  head  and  that 
of  the  beard  fhort,  curled,  and  thick — fmall  teeth,  fomewhat  broad, 
and  well  fet — clofe  lips,  and  the  under  one  jutting  out,  rather  than 
drawn  in — a  broad  prominent  chin — the  occipital  bone  knotty  and 
projecting — a  bafs  voice — a  firm  ftep. 

The  elaftic  ftrength,  the  lively  force,  which  is  an  effeCt  of  irritation, 
ought  to  be  obferved  in  the  moment  of  activity ;  but  you  mull  take 
care  to  make  abftraclion  of  the  figns  of  this  activity,  when  the  irritated 
ftrength  fhall  be  reduced  to  its  ftate  of  reft.  We  fay  then,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  body,  which  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  is  capable  of  fo  little, 
which  at  that  time  operates  and  relifts  lo  feebly,  may  be  irritated  and 
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stretched  to  such  a  point,  is  capable  of  acquiring  such  a  degree  of 
vigour.  It  will  be  found  that  this  species  of  strength,  which  is  roused 
by  irritation,  resides,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  slender  body,  rather  tall, 
but  not  too  much  so,  and  at  tire  same  time  more  bony  than  fleshy. 
You  will  almost  always  observe  persons  of  this  sort  to  have  a  pale 
complexion,  inclining  to  brown  ;  rapid  movements,  though  somewhat 
stiff ;  a  step  firm  and  hasty ;  the  look  fixed  and  piercing ;  lips  finely 
formed,  slightly  but  exactly  joined. 

The  following  indications  are  those  of  weakness.  A  tall  stature 
without  proportion  ;  much  flesh  and  little  bone  ;  tension  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  ;  a  timid  countenance  ;  a  flabby  skin  ;  the  contours  of  the  fore¬ 
head  and  of  the  nose  rounded,  blunted,  and,  above  all,  hollowed  ;  a 
little  nose  and  small  nostrils  ;  a  short  and  retreating  chin  ;  a  long  cy  ¬ 
lindrical  neck;  a  motion  either  very  rapid  or  very  slow,  but,  in  either 
case,  no  firmness  of  step;  a  gloomy  look;  depressed  eyelids;  an  open 
mouth;  long,  yellowish,  or  greenish  teeth ;  a  long  jaw,  with  a  joint 
close  to  the  ear;  the  flesh  white;  fair,  soft,  and  longhair;  a  shrill 
voice,  &c. 
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ADDITION  A. 

Were  you  entirely  destitute  of  a  physiognomical  knowledge,  you 
could  not  but  perceive  in  this  profile  the  strength  of  a  Hercules.  Thai 
forehead  which  retreats  so  little,  accompanied  with  a  sinus  so  great, 
the  thickness  of  the  nape,  the  bushiness  of  the  heard,  all  bear  the  same 
impress.  But  it  is  not  strength  alone  which  distinguishes  this  head. 
There  is  blended  in  it  a  voluptuous  indolence ,  and  this  appears  more 
particularly  in  the  contour  of  the  forehead,  and  in  the  arch  of  that 
depressed  nose.  The  eye,  the  close  mouth,  and  the  chin,  indicate 
even  refinement  in  pleasure.  To  characterize  a  triumphant  strength,  an 
energy  ever  active,  a  man  who  accomplishes  whatever  he  pleases,  the 
face,  and  especially  the  forehead,  ought  to  be  more  square. 
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This  is  one  of  those  square  heads  of  which  I  have  just  now  been 
speaking.  It  would  be  the  complete  image  of  strength,  if  the  nose 
were  a  little  broader.  It  is  a  face  of  brass  ;  you  see  in  it  manly 
courage,  and  a  beautiful  combination.  A  man  like  this  is  not  only 
immoveable  himself,  but  is  also  capable  of  bearing  down  and  crushing 
every  thing  that  resists  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  a  certain 
fund  of  goodness:  he  never  will  provoke  any  one,  and  will  rest 
satisfied  with  repelling  the  attacks  made  upon  him.  Real  strength 
loves  to  practise  indulgence  :  it  despises  an  impotent  adversary,  and 
laughs  at  frantic  malignity.  Here  the  expression  of  energy  is  perfectly 
visible  in  the  hair  and  in  the  beard  :  the  forehead  has  as  much  wis¬ 
dom  as  solidity;  it  is  less  prolific  than  the  preceding,  but  it  announces 
a  mind  more  profound,  and  which  will  not  easily  suffer  the  objects 
it  has  once  laid  hold  of,  to  escape. 
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ADDITION  C. 

This  strength  reaches  not  that  of  Hercules  ;  you  will  remark  in  ii 
more  roughness,  more  ferocity,  and  less  precision.  I  would  call  it 
an  indestructible  strength,  which,  once  roused,  proceeds  to  the  most 
extreme  violence.  Compared  with  our  two  Herculeses  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  Additions,  the  forehead  is  less  productive  than  the  first;  neither 
has  it  the  wisdom  of  the  second.  However  lofty  and  however  bony 
Jt  may  be,  it  can  only  contain  a  mind  obstinate,  contracted,  incapable 
of  embracing- objects  in  all  their  extent.  The  eyebrows  announce 
neither  judgment  nor  reflection;  at  most,  a  passionate  heat,  which 
easily  and  frequently  changes  into  frantic  rage;  this  expression  is  far¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eyebrows  sink.  The 
uose  is  ridiculously  compressed  towards  its  root:  replete  with  sense, 
in  other  respects,  it  promises  a  prolific  character,  but  always  irritable 
iu  the  extreme.  J  he  eye  is  less  ferocious  than  the  eyebrow,  and  less 
energetic  than  the  forehead.  The  mouth  bears  the  impress  of  a 
singular  species  of  malignity;  it  presents  a  mixture  of  goodness  bor¬ 
dering  on  folly,  and  of  caustic  bitterness  which  transcends  the  bounds 
of  malice.  The  chin  and  neck  are  inflexibly  stiff.  The  hair  does  not 
suit  that  face  of  brass,  and  is  not  much  in  harmony,  except  with  the 
look  ;  but  the  extreme  precision  of  the  ear  fully  retraces  the  character 
ol  the  forehead,  of  the  chin,  and  of  the  neck. 
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A  brazen  face  of  another  fpecies.  It  has  greater  difpofitions  than 
the  preceding:  the  forehead  denotes  more  wifdom  and  more  firmnefs; 
the  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  inexorable  harfhnefs.  The  eyes  are  cho¬ 
leric  to  the  higheft  degree.  The  nofe  here,  likewife,  is  too  much 
compreffed  toward  the  root :  this  fault  diminilhes  the  expreflion  of 
ftrength,  and  adds  to  that  of  paffion.  That  excepted,  this  part  is  lefs 
energetic  and  lefs  intelligent  than  in  the  other  head ;  but  the  mouth 
is  fo  much  the  more  manly  and  more  eloquent.  The  hair  may  ferve 
as  an  emblem  of  invincible  ftrength,  but  the  drawing  of  it  is  fo  vio¬ 
lently  exaggerated  as  to  infult  Nature. 

I  place  below,  by  way  of  contrail,  a  profile  whofe  air  and  humour 
have  nothing  martial,  and  the  happy  form  of  which  indicates,  in  every 
refpedl,  a  man  replete  with  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  reflection :  I  pro¬ 
nounce  him  a  profound  Thinker,  who  excels  in  analyfis,  who  exprelfes 
himfelf  well,  and  writes  elegantly.  Compare,  I  do  not  fay  the  fore¬ 
head,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth — the  hair  only.  In  the  large 
print,  everything  announces  the  moll  violent  charafter ;  in  the  vig¬ 
nette,  you  find  the  gentle  energy  of  fentiment  and  underftanding. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  State  of  Health  and  Sickness,  or  an  Essay  on 

Symptoms. 


We  want  a  fymptomatic  fyftem  for  every  ftate  of  health  and  fick- 
nefs,  founded  on  the  rules  of  Phyfiognomy  and  Pathognomy.  An 
undertaking  of  this  kind  far  exceeds  my  ability ;  but  I  fhould  like  to 
fee  it  executed  by  an  intelligent  Phyfician.  To  him  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it,  to  trace  the  phyfiological  chara&ers  of  the  different  difeafes 
to  which  every  conftitution,  every  body,  might  be  particularly  dif- 
pofed.  I  am  ignorant,  to  a  very  great  degree,  of  every  thing  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  of  the  figns  which  are  proper 
to  them ;  neverthelefs,  from  the  little  I  have  feen  and  obferved  in 
this  way,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that,  on 
carefully  fludying  the  folid  parts  and  the  contours  of  a  great  number 
of  fick  perfons,  it  would  not  be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  perceive,  and 
to  indicate  beforehand,  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  health,  the  characters  of 
the  difeafes,  even  the  mod  dangerous,  to  which  the  body  is  natu¬ 
rally  inclined.  Of  what  utility  would  fuch  a  fyftem  be ;  a  Prognojlic, 
founded  on  the  nature  and  ftrufture  of  the  body,  for  every  poflible 
or  probable  diftemper!  What  infinite  benefit  would  be  the  refult,  if 
the  Phyfician  could  fay  to  a  man  in  health,  with  a  probability  ap¬ 
proaching  to  certainty,  ‘  According  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
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'  you  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fuch  a  diforder :  make  ufe 
‘  of  fuch  and  fuch  precautions.  It  is  with  the  confumption  and  the 
e  fever,  as  with  the  fmall-pox ;  the  germ  of  them  is  within  us,  and 
‘  may  difclofe  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner :  thus  and  thus  you  muft  aft 
‘  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of  it.’  A  Syftem  of  Dietetics,  raifed  on  the 
foundation  of  Phyfiognomy,  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  you,  illuf- 
trious  Zimmermann ! 

With  what  {kill  does  this  great  man  characterize,  in  his  admirable 
Treatife  on  Experience,  the  ftate  of  the  different  maladies  produced  by 
the  paffions  !  My  Readers  afluredly  will  not  blame  me  for  inferting, 
in  this  place,  fome  palfages  which  contain  excellent  fymptomatic 
remarks,  and  which  prove  to  what  a  degree  that  Author  is  conver- 
fant  in  this  fubjeft.  I  begin  with  a  very  interefting  extraft  from 
Chap.  VIII.  of  Part  Firft.  ‘  The  Phyfician  who  is  a  man  of  obfer- 
‘  vation,  examines  the  phyfionomy  of  difeafes.  This  phyfionomy 
‘  communicates  itfelf,  it  is  true,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  body ; 
‘  but  the  figns  which  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of 
‘  the  difeafe,  of  its  changes  and  progrefs,  are  particularly  perceptible 
‘  in  the  features  and  in  the  air  of  the  face.  The  patient  has  fre- 
‘  quently  the  mien  of  his  difeafe :  this  is  vifible  in  burning,  hectic, 
‘  and  bilious  fevers,  in  the  green  ficknefs,  in  the  jaundice,  in  atra- 
‘  hilarious,  and  in  worm  complaints.’  (Ignorant  as  I  am  in  medi¬ 
cine,  I  have  frequently  difcovered  in  the  phyfionomy  the  indication 
of  the  folitary  worm.)  £  This  mien  of  which  I  fpeak,  cannot  poffibly 
‘  efcape  the  leaft  attentive  obferver,  efpecially  in  the  ravages  of  the 
‘  venereal  difeafe.  In  violent  fevers,  the  more  that  the  face  lofes 
£  its  natural  air,  the  greater  is  the  danger.  A  man  whofe  look  was 
£  formerly  gentle  and  ferene,  and  who,  with  his  face  all  on  fire,  fixes 
£  a  diflurbed  and  wild  eye  upon  me,  always  fills  me  with  apprehen- 
£  fion  of  a  deranged  underftanding.  At  other  times,  and  in  inflam- 

‘  mations 
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‘  mations  of  the  lungs,  I  have  feen  the  face  turn  pale,  and  the  look 
1  ramble,  at  the  approach  of  a  paroxyfm  which  chilled  the  patient 
c  with  cold,  and  even  left  him  infenfible.  Difturbed  eyes,  pendent 
‘  and  pale  lips,  are  bad  fymptoms  in  hot  fevers,  becaufe  they  fuppofe 
‘  extreme  debility :  there  is  very  great  danger  when  the  face  falls 
‘  fuddenly.  There  is  a  tendency  to  mortification  when,  in  inflarn- 
‘  matory  cafes,  the  nofe  becomes  pointed,  the  complexion  lead- 
‘  coloured,  and  the  lips  blueifh.  In  general,  the  face  frequently 
‘  announces  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  by  figns  which  appear  nowhere 
‘  elfe,  and  which  are  highly  fignificant.  The  eyes  alone  furnifh  us 
‘  with  innumerable  obfervations.  Boerhaave  examined  thofe  of  his 
‘  patients  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  to  fee  it  the  blood  afcended  in  the 
‘  fmall  velfels.  Hippocrates  confidered  it  as  a  bad  fymptom,  when 
‘  the  eyes  of  the  patient  fihunned  the  light;  when  involuntary  tears 
‘  flowed  from  them  ;  when  they  began  to  fquint,  when  the  one  ap- 
‘  peared  fmaller  than  the  other;  when  the  white  began  to  redden, 
‘  the  arteries  to  grow  black,  to  fwell,  or  to  difappear  in  an  extra- 
‘  ordinary  manner,  (p.  432.)  The  motions  of  the  patient,  and  his 
‘  pofture  in  bed,  ought  equally  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  dif- 
‘  tinftive  figns.  You  frequently  fee  the  patient  raife  his  hand  to  his 
‘  forehead,  fumble  in  the  air,  fcratch  the  wall,  pull  about  the  bed- 
‘  clothes ;  and  all  thefe  motions  have  their  fignification,  as  they  have 
‘  their  caufe.  The  pofture  of  the  fick  perfon  is  analogous  to  the 
‘  ftate  in  which  he  finds  himfelf,  and,  for  that  reafon,  merits  parti- 
‘  cular  attention.  The  more  incommodious  his  fituation  is,  in  an 
‘  inflammatory  diforder,  the  more  it  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment 
‘  of  the  agitation  he  undergoes,  and  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
‘  him.  Hippocrates  has  gone  into  all  thefe  details,  with  an  accuracy 
‘  altogether  fatisfaftory.  The  more  the  pofture  of  the  patient  ap- 
‘  proaches  that  which  was  habitual  to  him  in  a  ftate  of  health,  the 
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c  less  is  li is  danger.’  I  here  insert,  by  the  way,  a  remark  of  our 
Author,  which  appears  to  me  replete  with  sagacity.  ‘  Swift ,’  says  he, 
p.  452,  ‘  was  lean  as  long  as  he  was  a  prey  to  ambition  and  every 
‘  species  of  mental  disquietude.  He  afterwards  entirely  lost  his  rea- 
‘  son,  and  then  he  became  plump  again.’ 

Mr.  Zimmermann  gives  an  admirable  description  of  envy,  and  of 
the  ravages  which  it  commits  on  the  human  body.  *  The  effects  of 
‘  envy  begin  to  appear  even  in  children.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
c  propensity,  they  become  lean  and  languishing,  and  frequently  fall 
‘  into  a  marasmus.  In  general,  envy  disorders  the  appetite,  it  oc- 
‘  casions  unquiet  sleep  and  febrile  convulsions;  it  saddens  the  mind ; 
‘  it  produces  a  peevish,  impatient,  and  restless  air:  it  has  a  ten- 
‘  deucy  to  produce  an  oppression  of  the  lungs.  The  good  name 
‘  of  another  is  suspended,  like  a  sword,  over  the  head  of  the  envi- 
‘  ous  person :  he  is  continually  contriving  to  torment  others,  and 
‘  he  is  his  own  greatest  torment.  Observe  him,  even  in  his  mo- 
‘  ments  of  gaiety :  it  departs  from  him,  the  moment  his  demon 
‘  begins  to  work,  as  soon  as  he  feels  himself  unable  to  repress  that 
‘  merit  to  which  he  cannot  rise.  He  then  rolls  his  eyes,  contracts 
‘  his  forehead,  assumes  a  gloomy,  sullen,  pouting  air.’  Vol.  II. 
Chap  XI. 

The  Authors  who  have  written  most  on  Symptoms,  and  whom 
Physicians  most  frequently  quote,  are  Aretceus ,  Lemnius ,  Emilius Carnpo- 
longus ,  Wolff,  Hoffmann ,  Wedel,  Schroder  the  Father.  I  have  likewise  seen 
two  good  Dissertations  on  the  same  subject:  the  one  by  Samuel  Quel- 
malz ,  de  prosoposeopia ,  Medico,  Leipzig.  1784:  the  other  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Stahl ,  de  facie  morborum  indice;  seu  morborum  cestimatione  ex 
facie;  Halle ,  1700.  But  the  best  composed  treatise  we  have  in  this 
way,  the  most  interesting,  and  most  complete,  is  Thomce  Fieni,  Phi- 
losophi  ac  Medici  prcestantissimi,  Semiotica ,  sive  de  signis  medicis;  Lugduni , 
Vol.  III.  Nn  1604: 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Youth  and  Old  Age. 


1. 

Youth  extends  and  develops  the  body,  Old  Age  contracts  and 
shrivels  it:  the  former  moistens  it,  and  diffuses  warmth  over  it;  the 
latter  dries  and  freezes  it.  In  youth  the  body  is  erect  and  elevated  ; 
in  old  age  it  bends  and  sinks. 

2. 

The  physionomy  of  youth  discovers  what  we  shall  be,  that  of  old 
age  what  we  have  been ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  reason  from  the  past 
than  to  predicate  of  futurity.  The  bony  system  being  my  principal 
guide,  and  the  bones  not  being  as  yet  marked  with  sufficient  strength, 
not  yet  sufficiently  consolidated  in  youth,  I  wdl  frankly  confess  that 
I  have  frequently  much  difficulty  to  know  the  character  of  the 
grown  man  from  the  features  of  the  youth  ;  the  character  of  the 
woman  from  the  traits  of  the  girl.  It  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  one’s  self 
in  these  comparative  judgments,  when  they  must  be  deduced  only 
from  the  rules  of  Physiognomy,  and  from  the  contours  of  the  body, 
taken  in  a  state  of  rest ;  the  thing,  however,  is  not  impossible. 


3. 

£  The  first  years  of  youth,’  says  Zimmermann,  c  contain  the  natural 
*  history  of  man.  They  unfold  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  they  dis- 
‘  cover  the  first  principles  of  our  future  conduct,  the  traits  which 

suit 
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‘  suit  every  temperament.  Mature  age  disposes  a  mind  of  the  utmost 
‘  candor  to  dissimulation,  or,  at  least,  it  produces  in  our  ideas  a 
‘  certain  modification,  which  is  the  effect  of  instruction  and  expe- 
‘  rience.  Years  successfully  efface  even  the  characteristic  signs  of 
‘  the  passions,  whereas  youth  presents  the  most  positive  indications 
‘  of  them.  As  long  as  the  man  preserves  his  primitive  dispositions, 
‘  he  changes  not,  and  is  incapable  of  playing  the  impostor  under  a 
‘  borrowed  colouring.  The  youth  is  the  work  of  Nature,  the  grown 
‘  man  is  modelled  by  Art.’ 

4. 

My  dear  Zitnmermann!  this  passage  contains  both  truth  and  false¬ 
hood.  I  perceive,  it  is  true,  in  the  face  of  the  young  man,  the  mass 
which  has  served  as  a  basis  to  his  constitution,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discover  in  it  the  form  of  the  future  adult. 

5. 

Youth,  just  as  old  age,  has  its  passions  and  its  faculties.  These, 
though  dependant  one  upon  another,  are  frequently  in  contradiction 
in  the  same  individual,  and  their  developement  alone  can  draw  out 
the  traits  which  characterize  them.  The  grown  man  is,  after  all, 
only  the  youth  viewed  through  the  microscope:  thus  I  read  more 
distinctly  in  the  face  of  the  adult,  than  in  that  of  the  boy.  I  admit 
that  dissimulation  may  conceal  a  great  many  things,  but  it  changes 
not  the  form.  The  marked,  consolidated,  and  strengthened  features 
of  the  grown  man  are,  to  the  Physionomist,  a  preservative  too  effica¬ 
cious  against  mistake,  to  permit  the  tricks  of  dissimulation  to  betray 
him  into  error.  The  disclosure  of  the  faculties  and  of  the  passions 
adds  to  the  first  sketch  of  the  physionomy  a  design  more  bold,  deeper 
shades,  and  a  more  steady  colouring,  which  never  appear  before  the 
age  of  virility. 


6.  The 
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6. 

The  physionomy  of  a  young  naan  frequently  announces  what  he 
will  be,  or  what  he  will  not  be  :  but  he  must  be  a  great  connoisseur, 
and  a  most  expert  observer  indeed,  who  sets  himself  up  for  a  judge  of 
the  future  character  in  every  given  case. 

7- 

Undoubtedly  when  th ejvrm  of  the  head  is  beautiful,  striking,  and 
well-proportioned,  when  the  parts  which  compose  it  are  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  solid,  and  yet  fine,  when,  moreover,  it  is  boldly  designed,  and 
not  too  faintly  coloured — it  can  hardly  suppose  an  ordinary  man. 
This  I  know,  and  1  know  besides,  that  if  the  form  of  the  head  be 
irregular,  and  especially  oblique  or  bent,  if  the  design  of  it  is  either 
too  relaxed,  or  too  stiff,  it  certainly  promises  no  great  things  ;  but 
flow  many  variations  does  the  form  of  the  face,  and  even  its  bony 
system,  undergo  in  youth! 


8. 

Much  is  said  of  the  candour,  of  the  frankness,  of  the  simplicity, 
and  of  the  ingenuousness  of  physionomies  in  infancy  and  early  youth; 
but  when  one  is  in  the  habit  of  living  always  with  children,  of  being 
employed  about  them,  and  of  studying  them  attentively,  one  is  soon 
convinced,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  difficulty  to  read  their 
features  aright.  The  slightest  accident,  an  emotion,  a  fall,  ill  usage, 
is  frequently  sufficient  to  derange,  in  its  principle,  the  most  striking 
and  the  happiest  physionomy,  and  yet  this  change  may  not  be  com¬ 
municated  at  first  to  the  whole  form.  That  still  beautiful,  always 
flatters  ;  you  still  see  in  it  a  forehead  intrepidly  firm,  eyes  deep  and 
penetrating,  a  mouth  sweet  and  flexible — but  a  slight  mixture  lias 
disturbed  that  look,  formerlyso  serene — but  the  mouth  has  contracted 
Vol.  III.  0  o  a  small 
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a  small  obliquity,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  which,  perhaps,  appears 
only  at  intervals — no  more  is  wanting  to  degrade  the  physionomy  of 
this  hopeful  young  man,  so  that  you  can  hardly  know  him  to  be  the 
same  person,  till,  at  length,  l lie  progress  of  years  have  brought  on  a 
total  contrast  in  the  features. 

9- 

The  eye  of  the  Divinity  alone  can  perceive  in  the  simple  and 
ingenious  physionomy  of  the  young  man,  or,  rather,  of  the  infant, 
the  traces  of  passions  still  concealed.  Fie  alone  can  distinguish  those 
signatures,  which,  marked  at  first  sligli  tly  on  the  face  of  the  you  th,  im¬ 
press  themselves  more  deeply  afterward  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and 
will  produce  at  last,  in  old  age,  an  entire  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 
The  physionomy  of  my  youth,  how  different  it  was  from  that  which 
now  I  wear  !  What  a  change  in  the  form,  and  in  the  features,  and  in 
the  expression  of  the  whole  ! 

0  mi  hi  prceteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos*  ! 

Rut  if  the  age  of  the  passions  quickly  succeed  the  age  of  innocence, 
Reason  comes  afterwards  to  bring  us  back  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
she,  in  her  turn,  promises  us  an  eternal  recompense,  after  a  short 
and  transitory  life  is  at  an  end.  Shall  the  vessel  say  to  him  who 
formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  I  am  little ,  but  lam  I.  Me 
who  created  me,  destined  me  to  be  a  man,  and  not  to  remain  an 
infant.  Why  then  call  back  a  youth  passed  in  thoughtlessness  and 
ignorance  ?  Placed  in  the  post  assigned  me,  I  will  no  longer  look 
backward,  and  will  not  regret  my  having  escaped  from  a  slate  of 
childhood.  The  masculine  energy  which  suits  the  grown  man,  and 
i  he  simplicity  of  heart  which  is  the  blessed  portion  of  infancy. — 


*  O  heavenly  Powers,  bring  back  my  wasted  years  ! 


I  hose 
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these  are  what  I  would  wish  to  unite  ;  this  is  the  great  object  of  my 
pursuit ;  and  may  God  grant  that  my  efforts  to  attain  it  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  ! 


10. 

The  oblique  and  irregular  traits  which  frequently  disfigure  the 
physionomy  in  early  youth,  recover  and  re-establish  themselves,  if 
in  proper  time,  you  grant  to  your  pupil  a  suitable  liberty,  if  you 
deliver  him  betimes  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  those  teasing  pedants 
who  exact  from  him  things  above  his  capacity,  attainments  reserved 
for  a  maturer  age.  His  features,  I  say,  will  re-establish  themselves, 
if  you  put  him  under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  guide,  who  has 
sense  to  discover  talents,  and  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 

11. 

The  mostbeautiful  forms,  and  the  happiest  physionomies,  are  some¬ 
times  disfigured  on  the  approach  of  manhood  ;  but  this  deformity  is 
very  transient,  and  ought  neither  to  render  parents  uneasy,  nor  to 
discourage  them.  It  should  only  inspire  them  with  greater  vigilance, 
engage  them  to  treat  their  children  with  gentleness,  and  even  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  them  the  degradation  which  they  perceive.  After  a  space 
of  two  years,  the  beauty  of  the  young  man  will  re-appear,  provided 
his  morals  have  not  been  entirely  corrupted. 

12. 

A  great  number  of  physiunumies,  which  in  infancy  and  in  youth 
were  disagreeable,  and  even  shocking,  change,  with  time,  to  a  won¬ 
derful  advantage.  When  once  the  features  are  arranged,  when  all 
the  parts  have  been  consolidated  in  their  just  proportions,  when  the 
character  has  acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  efface  foreign  im¬ 
pressions,  when  bodily  exercise  has  strengthened  the  constitution,  and 

when 
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when  the  heart  and  understanding  have  been  formed  by  a  commerce 
with  persons  of  worth- — it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  adult  has 
no  longer  any  resemblance  at  all  to  his  former  self. 

13. 

The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  certain  indications 
for  discovering  the  turn  of  mind,  and  especially  the  moral  character 
of  young  persons. 
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additions. 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  by  examples,  I  shall  run  over 
the  different  ages  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  shall 
lay  before  the  Reader  a  series  of  Prints,  which  will  furnish  us,  1  hope, 
with  abundant  matter  of  useful  observation  and  application.  I  have 
already  said,  and  1  repeat  it,  that  every  Chapter  of  my  Work  might 
become  the  subject  of  a  large  Volume.  The  knowledge  of  man,  or 
what  with  me  is  the  same  thing,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  that  of  God  himself,  cannot  be  promoted  more 
directly,  and  more  immediately,  than  by  the  individual  study,  and 
the  exact  analysis,  of  every  thing  belonging  to  humanity.  Nothing 
is  better  calculated  to  exercise  the  eye  and  the  understanding  of  the 
observer — nothing  tends  more  to  illuminate  the  mind,  and  better 
enables  us  to  catch  the  difference  of  characters,  than  the  discernment 
of  the  infinite  varieties  which  appear  in  the  human  species,  considered 
under  a  multitude  of  forms,  which  are  themselves  so  endlessly  diver¬ 
sified  ;  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  perfection  of  language 
nothing  is  more  interesting,  more  useful,  and  more  instructive  foi  the 
commerce  of  life— and  nothing  can  so  much  exalt  and  ennoble  our 
enjoyments. 


Vol.  III. 


P 


P 
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ADD  IT  I  ON  A. 

Hortjm  est  Regncjm  Ccelorum*. 

A  Print  after  West,  to  which  I  shall  once  more  refer  in  the  sequel. 
If  the  physionomy  does  not  appear  so  animated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  Copyist  is  to  blame.  This  child,  replete  with  innocence  and 
candour,  is  raising  his  eyes  to  .1  esus  Christ,  sees  and  hears  only  him. 
The  mouth  is  too  harsh  and  too  open  for  the  degree  of  attention 
indicated  by  the  attitude  in  general,  and  particularly  by  the  form  of 
the  eye.  Attending  to  proportion,  the  nose  is  likewise  too  marked, 
too  little  infantine  ;  but  it  necessarily  supposes  much  sweetness  and 
ingenuousness,  a  heart  upright,  pure,  and  generous,  a  judgment  sound 
and  clear.  The  forehead,  considering  its  position  and  its  contours, 
premises  neither  profound  thought  nor  enterprising  courage.  The 
eye  announces  a  conception  extremely  rapid,  an  astonishing  capacity 
to  seize,  I  had  almost  said,  to  devour  beauties  which  affect  the  senses. 
I  he  same  character  may  be  traced  in  the  contour  of  the  occiput. 
The  chin  is  a  little  too  voluptuous;  but  I  discern  in  the  whole  the 
expression  of  that  beautiful  simplicity,  of  that  divine  sentiment,  which 
detaches  the  soul  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  ensures  to  it  a 
participation  of  the  bounty  of  a  Father  in  Heaven. 


*  “  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Matt.  xix.  14. 


A  D  D  T 
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A  Figure  truly  infantine,  but  in  which  the  strength  of  twenty  years 
is  visibly  concentrated.  However  childish  the  form,  everything  in  it 
however  announces  the  vigour  of  a  Hercules.  The  face  is  fleshy,  but 
it  is  a  flesh  which  has  the  hardness  of  brass.  This  youth  is  choleric- 
sanguine  to  the  highest  degree  ;  he  cannot  possibly  have  sprung  from 
feeble  parents,  nor  been  born  in  a  mean  condition.  Had  we  the  means 
of  settling  the  degrees  of  obstinacy,  according  to  the  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  from  the  Constable  up  to  the  Magistrate,  and  from  the  Ma¬ 
gistrate  up  to  the  Monarch,  I  would  ascribe  to  the  being  before  us  the 
inflexible  will  of  a  Despot ,  inexorable  firmness,  founded  on  energy  of 
character.  Of  this  the  forehead  and  chin  are  sufficient  indications. 
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ADDITION  C. 

Heads  op  Boys. 


Twelve  profiles,  between  which  you  may,  perhaps,  on  the  first 
“lance,  perceive  a  certain  air  of  resemblance,  but  which  differ  im¬ 
mensely  m  point  of  character.  1  here  is  not  one  of  them  which 
excites  my  admiration  ;  and  the  Reader  will,  probably,  think  as  I  do, 
after  he  has  attentively  examined  them  one  by  one. 

1 .  Phlegmatic-melancholic,  perfectly  good-natured,  but  of  a  feeble 
character.  With  much  gentleness  and  modesty,  docility  and  reflection, 
he  is  inclined  to  doubt  and  mistrust. 

2.  This  profile  presents  a  singular  mixture.  The  forehead  indicates 
an  obstinacy  which  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  a  narrow  mind;  the 
nose  discovers  judgment  at  bottom  ;  the  eye,  mouth,  and  chin,  an¬ 
nounce  good  nature  bordering  on  weakness. 

3.  Much  weaker  still  than  the  preceding,  more  waggish  in  his 
mirth.  The  over  obtuse  contour  of  the  passage  which  joins  the  nose 
to  the  mouth,  gives  to  the  whole  a  childish  air.  The  forehead  pro¬ 
mises  more  flexibility  and  docility  than  that  of  No.  2. 

4.  If  the  clnn  were  more  analagous  to  the  part  between  the  nose 
and  the  mouth,  and  if  the  forehead  retreated  a  little  more  a-top,  this 
physionomy  would  certainly  be  much  above  the  common.  Such  as 
it  is  at  present,  it  appears  fixed  for  life  :  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ennoble  it. 

5.  The  forehead  is  very  well,  without  having  any  thing  remarkably 
distinguished,  and  that  eye  too  is  not  ordinary.  A  nose  so  viol  ntly 
turned  up  is  not  in  nature;  were  it  less  exaggerated,  1  should  all  it 

judicious 
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judicious.  The  mouth  of  this  boy  is  too  intelligent  for  his  age;  it 
entirely  ceafes  to  be  childifh. 

6.  The  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  preceding,  the  eye  more 
cunning.  The  mouth  is  not  young  enough,  and,  notwithftanding  the 
difagreeable  contrail  which  refults  from  it,  it  preferves  an  air  of 
wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

7.  Though  the  upper  part  of  the  face  indicates  a  feeble  cha¬ 
racter,  you  cannot  help  obferving  in  all  the  reft,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  mouth,  an  expreflion  of  candour,  gentlenefs,  and  dig¬ 
nity. 

8.  A  part  of  the  contour  of  the  nofe  excepted,  this  phyfiono- 
my  is  completely  ftupid.  A  forehead  whofe  profile  appears  round¬ 
ed,  and  which  advances  a-top,  is  always  a  certain  mark  of  ftu- 
pidity. 

9.  Premature  reafon,  but  proceeding  on  falfe  principles;  obftinacy 
fcarcely  belonging  to  that  age;  a  mixture  of  weaknefs,  ftupidity,  and 
indolence. 

10.  Complete  ftupidity  and  harfhnefs,  if  you  except  the  eye. 

11.  A  phyfionomy  of  the  fuperior  kind,  and  which  almoft  fuper- 
abounds  in  the  reafoning  powers.  I  perceive  here  the  man  dehgned 
for  the  cabinet. 

12.  The  nofe,  taken  by  itfelf,  fuppofes  judgment,  but  every  thing 
elfe  is  mere  phlegmatic  ftupidity. 

The  two  profiles  of  the  vignette  difeover  capacity  and  good  fenfe. 
Cover  forehead  1,  the  under  part  of  which  efpecially  is  drawn 
without  truth  and  correClnefs — and  you  will  read  in  that  handfome 
phyfionomy,  a  mind  ingenious  and  open,  a  character  gentle,  tran¬ 
quil,  and  generous.  The  forehead  and  the  nofe  of  3,  promife  a 
man  more  decided,  and  who  is  more  diredted  by  reafon  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  he  pronounces.  Perfons  of  this  fort  have  an  aptitude 
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for  every  thing.  Employ  them  in  bufinefs,  make  Preceptors,  Pro- 
fefTors  of  them,  they  will  fucceed  every  where.  They  examine 
objects  with  clearnefs,  and  with  folidity:  they  meafure  them  by  the 
proper  Itandard. 
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ADDITION  D. 


Here  are,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  the  twelve  heads  of  the 
preceding  plate,  reduced,  and  ranged  in  a  different  order.  Most  of 
them  are  still  caricatures  :  some  are  passable,  but  not  one  of  them  is 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  faculties.  Examine  them  once  more 
separately,  and  with  a  very  small  effort  of  attention,  you  will  allow 
that  I  am  in  the  right. 

1.  Is  a  stayed  hoy,  who  is  not  destitute  of  talents. — 2.  Has  a  good 
heart,  hut  a  weak  understanding. — 3.  Rises  a  little  above  mediocrity; 
I  allow  him  a  retentive  memory,  hut  I  must,  nevertheless,  accuse  him 
of  obstinacy. — 4.  Weak,  puling,  querulous,  and  yet  thoroughly  good. 
— 5.  Harshness  and  stupidity. —  6.  A  character  tender,  good,  and  ge¬ 
nerous,  though  too  weak. — 7-  A  sullen,  contracted,  and  obstinate 
mind.- — 8.  Stupid  and  good. — 9-  Indolent  and  stupid. — 10.  The  up¬ 
per  part  indicates  premature  reason;  the  under,  a  weak  character. — 
11.  Simple  and  frank,  brave  and  bold.  Thislook  isrepletewith  sense; 
it  wants  very  little  to  be  that  of  an  extraordinary  man  ;  but  this  little 
frequently  does  every  thing. — 12.  Reason  above  his  years,  which,  for 
want  of  being  directed  by  knowledge,  degenerates  into  obstinacy. 
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Two  Boys. 


The  same  face  twice  represented.  You  will  remark  in  the  first 
more  gentleness,  cordiality,  and  delicacy;  in  the  second,  more  energy 
and  vigour.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  denote  a  manly  and  gene¬ 
rous  character.  Such  a  look  necessarily  supposes  quickness  of  con¬ 
ception,  a  clearness  of  understanding  which  admits  ot  no  ambiguity 
or  confusion.  The  eyes  and  eyebrows  announce  superior  dispositions, 
a  greatness  almost  heroic  :  in  the  first  head,  these  parts  appioachto 
the  sublime.  The  nose  in  both  promises  a  good  and  honest  heart, 
without  much  strength  of  mind,  and  without  eminent  qualities.  What 
we  perceive  or  conjecture  of  the  forehead,  indicates  an  excellent 
memory,  and  firmness — more  clearness,  however,  than  sagacity  . 
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ADDITION  F. 

B.  K. 

I  know  nothing  of  them,  but  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable, 
that  both  rows  of  this  plate  prefent  us  with  the  portraits  of  two  bro¬ 
thers.  Four  excellent  phyfionomies.  1,  Is  infinitely  more  fenfible 
than  2;  but,  in  this  refpefl:,  the  form  of  the  eyebrow,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  indemnifies  the  fecond  for  the  injury  done  him  in  the  contour 
of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe.  His  mouth  is  more  phlegmatic  than 
that  of  1,  in  which  you  difcover  more  ferenity  and  gaiety.  Diffe¬ 
rences  of  this  fort  arife  from  the  moi  minute  circumftances.  The  eye 
of  1,  is  more  attentive  and  more  judicious  than  that  of  its  companion, 
and  a  flight  inflexion  in  the  noftril  renders  it  more  fignificant.  In 
general  No.  1.  appears  to  me  a  valuable  perfon ;  he  is  a  young  man 
of  fingular  courage. 

3.  An  energetic,  valiant,  and  folid  charadler.  The  nofe  expreffes 
a  wifdom  and  a  vigour  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to  fo  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  forehead.  This  laft-mentioned  part  difplays  more  firmnefs 
and  obftinacy  than  judgment  and  ingenuity.  A  perfon  with  fuch  a 
look  may  become  an  Artift.  The  mouth  likewife  promifes  much 
ability;  it  has,  if  you  will,  an  air  of  goodnefs,  but  there  is  a  little 
too  much  coldnefs  mingled  with  it. 

4.  This  phyfionomy  is  more  animated  and  more  decided ;  it  fup- 
pofes  more  penetration,  dexterity,  and  intelligence,  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  Every  thing  in  it  is  in  harmony.  That  eye  embraces, 
runs  over,  and  analyzes  its  objedl  with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  A  gentle 
calm  and  a  fentiment  of  convidlion  are  depicted  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
the  mod  beautiful  of  the  four:  no  one  of  them  announces  fo  much 
gentlenefs,  tranquillity,  wifdom,  capacity,  and  folidity. 
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ADDITION  G. 


Thefe  figures  of  children  are  upon  too  finall  a  fcale,  but  they  are 
not  the  lefs  fignificant  on  that  account,  as  much  in  refpeft  of  phyfio- 
nomical  expreffion,  as  of  attitude:  not  one  of  them  is  advantageous, 
not  one,  of  which  it  is  poffible  to  fpeak  well. 

1 .  If  you  hefitate  to  call  this  a  wicked  boy,  you  may  impute  to 
him  at  lead  a  harlh  and  violent  chara&er.  2.  A  morofe  temper, 
and  quite  difpofed  to  mifchief.  3.  An  idle  blackguard.  4.  Daflardly 
and  indolent.  5.  A  coward.  6.  Dull  and  ftupid.  7.  Sordidly  ava¬ 
ricious.  8.  Stupid  and  good.  9.  A  mifchievous  hypocrite.  10.  A 
difobedient  and  infolent  child.  11.  Impudent  and  ftubborn.  12. 
Cruel. 

The  attitude  and  features  of  the  figure  below  reprefent  content 
perfonified;  only  the  face  is  over  delicate,  and  rather  too  flat. 
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All.  thefe  fmall  figures  too  are  fpeaking,  and  chara&eriftical. 
l.  Prefents  the  attitude  of  a  good  lad,  who  in  his  fimplicity  will  do 
harm  to  no  one.  The  gaiety  of  2,  is  pleafing.  3.  Has  the  air  of  a 
ftudious  youth.  4.  Is  meditating  on  what  he  has  juft  read.  5.  Is  a 
little  fprightly  wag.  You  difcover  in  6,  the  gentlenefs  of  a  good 
mind.  7.  A  noble  and  generous  chara&er.  8.  Bears  the  imprefs  of 
genius.  9.  Is  abforbed  in  devout  exercifes.  I  cannot  doubt,  for  a 
moment,  of  the  docility  of  10,  nor  of  the  candour  of  11.  12.  Pre¬ 

fents  the  image  of  a  poor  wretch  overjoyed  on  receiving  feafonable 
relief.  13.  Is  adminiftering  that  relief  with  a  liberal  heart  and  hand. 

I  fubjoin  the  portrait  of  a  young  man,  refpeTing  whom  I  boldly 
pronounce.  Every  thing  honourable  and  wife — every  thing  that  con¬ 
curs  to  render  a  man  ufeful,  folid,  judicious,  confiderate,  orderly — 
every  thing  that  can  infpire  confidence — every  thing  approaching  to 
fuperiority,  without  actually  rifing  to  fuperiority — decidedly  meets  in 
this  face. 
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ADDITION  I. 


1.  A  young  man  eftimable  on  the  fcore  of  goodnefs.  He  is  a 
fprightly  fellow;  he  unites  docility  to  capacity,  but  pofTeffes  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents. 

2.  With  refpea  to  talents  he  is  fuperior  to  the  preceding.  The 
forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  difclofe  a  moie  reflecting  cha¬ 
racter. 

3.  Magnanimous  and  haughty.  Cover  the  under  part  of  the  face, 
and  the  expreflion  of  his  dignity  will  appear  in  all  its  puiity:  the  un¬ 
der  part,  on  the  contrary,  prefents  a  mixture  of  arrogance  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

4.  Generous,  difcreet,  and  confiderate.  The  charaCter  of  ciicum- 
fpeCtion  refides  rather  in  the  eyebrows  than  in  the  eyes:  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  face. 

5.  Genius  fparkles  in  the  whole  of  this  form:  it  is  vifible  in  the 
hair,  and  efpecially  in  the  look.  The  nofe  is  badly  drawn,  and  void 
of  charaCter. 

6.  The  form  of  the  face  and  the  eyebrows  announce  a  ferious 
thinker,  fomewhat  difpofed  to  melancholy.  There  is  a  tint  of  weak- 
nefs  in  the  eyes:  the  nofe  and  mouth  are  ftrongly  expreffive  of  dignity 
and  goodnefs. 

7.  Attentive  and  ftudious,  rich  in  talents:  he  unites,  to  the  love  of 
order,  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  a  retentive  memory. 

8.  This  face  exprelfes  rather  a  fudden  burft  of  joy,  than  habitual 
gaiety  :  he  is  not  endowed  with  fuperior  faculties. 
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9.  A  character  flexible  ancl  docile,  gentle  and  good,  innocent  and 
peaceable. 

10.  Possesses  a  sound  understanding :  he  is  sincere,  a  rigid  observer 
of  truth,  and  brave. 

11.  Humble,  modest,  and  respectful.  His  gentleness  and  docility 
almost  supply  the  place  of  talents. 

12.  A  character  affable,  affectionate,  and  ingenuous;  a  soul  all 
candour;  a  mind  contented,  flexible,  and  attentive. — These  are  the 
distinctive  marks  of  this  physiouomy. 
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ADDITION  K. 


The  same  face  taken  both  ways  in  profile.  The  whole  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  character  good,  gentle,  and  generous  :  and  it  is  precisely 
this  whole  which  produces  the  expression  of  these  two  last  qualities, 
though  it  is  to  be  found  still  more  particularly  in  the  form  of  the 
nose.  I  would  allow  to  this  head  facility  of  comprehension,  but  no 
depth  ;  a  mind  capable  of  contemplating  objects  with  discernment, 
which  measures  them,  perhaps,  with  accuracy,  and  in  all  their  ex¬ 
tent,  hut  without  penetration  sufficient  to  acquire  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  I  he  eye  of  profile  2,  is  gentler  and  more  sensible 
I  ban  that  of  1,  the  nose  of  which  has  so  much  the  more  sagacity 
and  ingenuity.  The  drawing  of  the  nostril  in  both  is  incorrect.  The 
mouth  2,  is  not  destitute  of  dignity  ;  1,  is,  however,  superior  to  it  in 
ibis  lespect.  I  he  ear,  the  chin,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  contour  of 
I  he  occiput,  promise  infinitely  less  than  the  nose  and  the  mouth. 
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Youmustagreewithme  in  thinking,  that,  on  the  first  glance,  this  face 
is  one  of  those  which  may  mislead  the  most  experienced  Physionomist. 
I  know  not  the  original,  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  any  thing 
relating  to  him,  and  his  portrait  makes  me  sensible  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said  above — that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  form 
a  judgment  of  youth.  Here  the  whole  produces  no  favourable  im¬ 
pression,  it  has  nothing  to  prepossess  you.  If  the  contour  of  the  fore¬ 
head  has  been  accurately  given,  there  is  no  education,  no  degree  of 
culture,  capable  of  producing,  in  this  head,  the  germ  of  extraordinary 
faculties:  The  position  and  form  of  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  what  is 
visible  of  the  ear,  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  If  the  ear  is  indeed 
placed  at  that  height,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  a  decided  stupidity. 
The  mouth  and  chin,  in  like  manner,  have  nothing  distinguished.— I 
would  not  swear,  however,  that  this  physionomy  may  not  conceal 
many  estimable  qualities,  which  compensate  the  disadvantages  which 
1  have  just  enumerated.  Heedless  and  inconsiderate  as  it  may  appear, 
it  does  not  exclude  a  certain  portion  of  goodnature,  nor  even  of 
ingenuity ;  and  closely  examining  the  whole  form,  I  believe,  I  dis¬ 
cern  in  it  sincerity,  application,  the  love  of  order.  The  face  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  vignette  seems  deficient,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  respect 
of  ingenuity,  sagacity,  and  delicacy;  but  it  possesses  a  fund  of 
prudence,  which  in  vain  you  would  look  for  in  the  large  plate— for 
there  is  a  mighty  difference  between  prudence  and  ingenuity. 
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One  of  the  most  noble,  happy,  and  spirited  physionomies,  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Nature.  The  copy,  after  having  passed 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  graver,  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  than 
the  mask  of  the  original — and  yet,  under  every  disadvantage,  do  not 
the  form  of  this  head,  so  admirably  arched,  and  the  characteristic 
softness  of  the  hair,  announce  a  great  personage  ?  How  many  things 
do  these  eyes  speak,  and  what  do  they  not  promise !  You  do  not  often 
meet  with  a  look  so  clear,  so  open,  so  penetrating — and  I  defy  the 
whole  world  to  shew  me  such  a  look  in  a  man  destitute  of  talents,  or 
defective  in  point  of  sentiment.  The  nose,  in  particular,  though  some¬ 
what  injured  by  the  designer,  prognosticates  a  soul  generous  and 
elevated.  The  mouth,  though  given  rather  too  voluptuously,  is  never¬ 
theless  the  sign  of  wisdom,  of  taste,  and  of  tenderness. 

From  the  profile  below,  I  should  expect  gentleness,  serenity,  ex- 
actntess,  cordiality,  and  application,- — but  on  consulting  the  eye,  the 
forehead,  and  the  chin,  I  must  a  cribe  to  it  only  very  ordinary  facul¬ 
ties.  The  under  part  of  the  nose  and  the  upper  lip  rise  somewhat, 
but  very  little,  above  mediocrity. 
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ADDITION  N. 


I  asked  of  Mr.  Chodowiecki  six  faces  of  young  men,  drawn  in  front 
and  in  profile.  Here  they  are.  It  remains  that  we  enquire,  first, 
whether  these  fancy  heads  be  the  same  in  profile  and  in  front;  nud 
then,  what  is  the  character  of  each.  In  general  they  represent  rather 
maturity  than  youth. 

1.  This  head  promises  a  man  judicious,  generous,  and  friendly; 
but  1  dare  not  expect  from  him  either  superior  talents  or  extreme 
sensibility.  7,  cannot  be  the  same  face  ;  it  is  much  younger  :  analogy 
of  character  has,  however,  been  preserved . 

There  is  more  harmony  and  identity  between  2,  and  8  ;  only  this 
last  strikes  still  more  by  its  expression  of  probity,  dignity,  anil  judg¬ 
ment.  In  2,  the  upper  lip  has  been  omitted,  through  the  fault  of  the 
engraver. 

3.  Modest,  sensible,  and  attentive.  All  these  are  likewise  to  he 
found  in  9,  which  I  consider  also  as  the  more  judicious  of  the 
two. 

4.  Without  having  any  thing  great,  or  absolutely  noble,  this  cha¬ 
racter  possesses  an  extraordinary  fund  of  reason,  but  more  staid  and 
more  decided  than  befits  this  time  of  life.  Scarcely  any  one,  ex¬ 
cept  a  sick  person  or  a  miser,  could  have  such  a  physionomy  under 
forty  years  of  age.  10,  is  fifty  at  least :  he  is  considerate  and  crafty ; 
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lie  must  have  the  prattle  of  an  old  woman,  and  a  propensity  to 
avarice. 

5.  Neither  is  there  any  greatness  here;  he  may  he  able  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  discretely,  hut  something,  perhaps,  might  be  said  as  to 
his  solidity  and  integrity.  11,  does  not  absolutely  correspond  to  its 
profile.  But  for  a  small  slant  in  the  drawing,  this  face  would  be 
as  sensible  and  as  sage  as  its  companion  ;  nay,  even  greater  and  more 
dignified.  I  should  suppose  5,  to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  1 1,  two  and 
twenty  at  most. 

6.  May  be  about  forty.  I  consider  him  as  the  most  judicious  of 
the  whole:  he  possesses  coolness  and  reflection,  industry  and  goodness 
of  heart.  This  head  lias  no  manner  of  relation  to  12;  this  last  indicates, 
if  you  will,  more  natural  goodness,  but  it  is  sanguine  in  the  extreme. 
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P  i  H  \  t  .1 

■as*,  .  -w  * 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  let  us  settle  an  observation  which  I 
consider  as  of  superior  importance.  There  are  three  classes  of  chil¬ 
dren,  three  classes  of  men,  under  one  of  which  every  individual 
must  be  arranged.  Our  body  is  either  stiff  and  tense — or  relaxed  and 
soft  or  else  it  possesses  the  just  medium,  and  then  it  unites  ease  to 
precision.  In  the  human  species,  extremes  are  only  half  men  or 
monsters.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  nature  is  upon  i  ts  centre,  the 
more  precise  and  easy  are  its  forms — they  have  exactness  without 
harshness,  ease  without  softness.  The  same  distinction  holds  good 
in  morals.  A  rigid  character  oppresses  others  ;  a  relaxed  character 
is  itself  easily  oppressed  ;  easy  and  precise,  it  encroaches  on  no  one, 

and 
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and  possesses  (he  elasticity  necessary  to  resist  encroachment.  The 
assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  straight  lines,  or  of  such  as  approach 
to  the  straight  line,  necessarily  supposes  an  obstinate  temper,  a  dis 
position  not  easily  managed.  Contours  completely  rounded  are 
the  infallible  indication  of  sensuality,  of  indolence,  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  one  word,  in  which  every  thing  is  given  to  the  body,  at  the 
expence  of  the  mind.  Finally,  where  straight  lines  gently  blend 
with  curves,  there  will  he  neither  tension  nor  laxness.  Throw  your 
eyes  on  the  emblematical  figures  of  the  vignette  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  apply  these  yourself  to  the  principles  I  have  laid  down. 
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Face  1,  is  obviously  the  profile  of  2.  Unless  all  physionomical 
conjecture  is  fallacious,  the  original  must  be  a  man  of  ninety,  malig¬ 
nant,  crafty,  inclined  to  falsehood  and  avarice,  and  who,  probably,  in 
his  youth,  was  violently  addicted  to  sensual  pleasure.  Profile  3,  re¬ 
presents  an  old  man  of  a  hundred  and  four,  of  a  robust  constitution, 
laborious  and  honest,  hut,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  an  obstinate  character. 
An  elevated  forehead,  sunk  eyes,  frequently  also  those  which  are  large 
and  well  cut,  a  large  nose,  frontal  sinuses  raised  and  spacious,  a  chin 
firm  and  prominent,  lips  closed,  a  skin  soft  and  puckered,  but  not 
over  lax, — all  these  traits  united  may  be  considered  as  the  signs,  if 
not  as  the  ingredients,  of  long  life.  But  the  physionomies  which  re¬ 
sult  from  such  an  assemblage,  imply,  for  the  most  part,  a  character 
artful,  suspicious,  covetous,  and  deceitful.  Obstinacy  and  ambition 
are  inseparable  from  it, 
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This  head  of  an  old  man,  past  his  hundredth  year,  may  serve  both 
as  text  and  commentary  to  the  characteristic  picture  which  I  have 
just  traced.  Every  man  destined  to  reach  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
has  a  mascular  forehead,  furnished  with  a  soft  skin  ;  the  nose  some¬ 
what  curved.  Rarely  will  you  see  a  man  laden  with  years  whose 
physionomy  is  frank  and  open ;  you  will  hardly  ever  read  in  it  the 
traits  of  prepossessing  generosity. 


With  what  truth  are  old  age  and  youth  here  contrasted  !  In  the 
head  of  the  old  woman  every  feature  presents  the  expression  of  health 
which  nothing  can  impair,  of  a  principle  of  life,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  altogether  inextinguishable— the  most  alluring  freshness,  the 
happiestmixtureof  the  phlegmatic-sanguine  temperament,  are  diffused 
over  the  face  of  the  young  person.  You  will  also  find  in  figure  1,  all 
the  signs  of  longevity  which  I  lately  indicated.  However  ungraceful, 
however  displeasing,  the  exterior  of  the  old  woman  may  be,  she  pos¬ 
sesses  estimable  qualities  :  I  give  her  credit  for  a  character  active  and 
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obliging,  a  mind  inured  to  the  exercise  of  patience — a  humour  abun¬ 
dantly  sprightly,  with  all  its  driness — a  spirit  habitually  attentive,  in 
spite  of  a  total  want  of  cultivation.  The  young  girl  is  goodness, 
contentment,  and  innocence  itself.  With  a  tranquillity  inseparable 
from  a  physionomy  so  singularly  happy,  she  will  traverse,  with  equal 
composure,  a  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  a  road  bestrewed 
with  briars  and  thorns.  The  smallest  vexation  afflicts  her,  even  to 
the  shedding  of  tears,  but  she  is  comforted  by  the  slightest  conso¬ 
lation. 
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Let  us  run  over  a  few  examples  more  of  the  different  ages  of 
human  life. 

1.  A  child  of  a  day  old.  Observe  this  forehead  advancing  a-top, 
and  the  excessive  size  of  the  scull,  which  is  not  yet  closed.  Some  of 
the  parts  are  too  strongly  marked  :  this  is  a  mouth  of  three  months 
old,  and  the  eye  is  at  least  six. 

2.  Represents  the  same,  a  lad  in  his  tenth  year ;  but  the  eye  is  too 
feeble,  and  the  cavity  of  the  nose  extravagant. 

3.  The  same  still,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  eye  is  too  large,  and  the 
air  of  the  face  less  determined  than  you  would  have  expected  from  1. 

4.  Here  he  is  arrived  at  manhood.  If,  however,  at  the  tenth  year, 
the  line  of  the  forehead  is  so  curved  as  in  2,  it  will  have  neither  at 
thirty,  nor  at  fourscore,  the  perpendicularity  of  4.  In  other  respects, 
this  physionomy  is  of  singular  propriety  and  dignity. 

5.  Here  we  behold  him  advanced  to  fifty.  I  shall  only  object  to 
the  Designer,  that  the  nose  is  much  too  aquiline,  compared  with  the 
cavity  of  2,  and  too  massy,  compared  to  4.  Besides,  the  forehead  of 
this  last  will  never  have  the  curve  of  5. 

In  pursuing  this  individual  through  these  five  stages  of  life,  we  must 
constantly  do  justice  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  to  his  talents,  to  his 
aptitude  for  business,  to  his  upright  and  obliging  character. 
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If  ] ,  is  intended  to  represent  a  man  of  sixty,  he  is  too  young  by  ten 
years.  He  is  a  Phlegmatic,  wholly  absorbed  in  self. 

Supposing  then  that  1,  is  only  fifty  years,  he  will  never  assume  at 
sixty  the  form  of  2.  Ten  years  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  change 
so  great.  2,  announces,  moreover,  a  man  of  worth,  who  enjoys  life 
calmly,  but  who,  in  every  respect,  is  destitute  of  force  and  energy. 

The  gradation  of  the  remainder  of  the  series  appears  to  me  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  observed  :  3,  is  seventy,  4,  is  eighty,  5,  is  ninety,  and  6, 
is  a  hundred  years  old  ;  only  the  under  part  of  this  last  face  is  too 
plump. 

In  all  these  heads  the  frontal  sinuses  are  not  sufficiently  prominent. 

1,  May  resemble  2,  after  a  revolution  of  twenty  years;  but  I  am 
fully  assured  that  2,  will  never  pass  into  the  forms  5,  and  6.  His 
constitution  is  too  feeble,  his  system  not  bony  enough,  to  reach  the 
utmost  periods  of  old  age. 

Nose  3,  is  the  most  sensible.  No  one  of  these  physionomies  pro¬ 
mises  a  great  man 
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1.  A  child  of  five  years,  weak  in  mind.  If  at  this  age  the  fore¬ 
head  is  thus  prominently  bent  forward,  you  wdl  hardly  extract  from 
it  superior  faculties — and  never  will  the  physionomy  acquire  the 
happy  expression  of  2,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  same  young 
person,  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Without  distinguishing  herself  by  a 
decided  superiority,  this  last  discovers  solid  sense  and  an  exquisite 
judgment. 

3.  Here  she  is  at  five  and  twenty,  and  if  the  forehead  were  a  little 
more  tense,  the  analogy  with  2,  would  be  complete.  There  is  much 
goodness,  candour,  and  dignity  in  this  face. 

Put  I  cannot  conceive  how  4,  can  be  profile  3,  grown  ten  years 
older.  Never  did  a  chin  which  advanced  at  thirty-five,  retreat  at 
forty-five;  never  could  nose  3,  have  the  cavity  of  4,  and  still  less  that 
of  5  ;  never  will  forehead  3,  become  rounded  like  5.  Head  4,  is  less 
judicious  than  3,  and  5,  less  than  4. 
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Here  is  the  continued  progression  oftheheadsoftheprecedingpage. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  1 ,  of  this  series,  to  the  last  of  the  former. 
The  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  eye,  may  he  more  staid  by  ten  years, 
but  they  have  no  manner  of  resemblance.  This  forehead  is  even  still 
more  stupid  than  the  other. 

2.  Does  not  absolutely  belong  to  this  class.  She  may  be  a  woman 
of  sixty-five,  1  admit;  that  is,  ten  years  older  than  the  preceding; 
but  it  is  not  the  same  person.  Her  character  has  nothing  excellent ; 
I  cannot  allow  her  great  penetration  ;  perhaps  she  even  gives  offence 
by  a  slight  degree  of  levity  '  however,  I  am  either  much  mistaken, 
or  she  is  sensible,  easy  to  live  with,  and  a  housewife  who  manages  her 
domestic  affairs  with  order  and  discretion. 

3.  I  again  remark  a  want  of  conformity  between  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  face.  This  is  a  woman  of  seventy-five  ;  but  the  forehead  is  too 
smooth,  the  eye  too  open  for  thatage.  A  phlegmatic-sanguine  character 
is  predonnnent  here.  What  is  most  judicious  in  tins  physionomy  is  the 
look,  though,  taking  thewhole,  thereis  nothing  stupid  to  be  foundinit. 

4.  Is  a  person  of  eighty-five.  The  eye  is  sufficiently  in  harmony 
with  2,  but  the  other  features  have  nothing  in  common. 

5.  Is  ninety-five.  This  profile  has  most  resemblance  to  4,  but  in 
both,  the  forehead  has  not  the  physiological  indications  of  extreme 
old  age. 
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CHAP.  I 


Observations  on  new-born  Infants,  on  ^cDying,  and  the  Dear. 


1. 

I  HAVE  had  occasion  to  observe  some  infants,  immediately  on 
their  birth,  and  have  found  an  astonishing  resemblance  between  their 
profile  and  that  of  the  father.  A  few  days  after,  this  resemblance 
almost  entirely  disappeared ;  the  influence  of  the  air  and  of  food, 
and  probably  also  the  change  of  posture,  had  so  altered  the  design 
of  the  face,  that  you  could  have  believed  it  a  different  individual. 
I  have  afterwards  seen  two  of  these  children  die,  the  one  at  six  weeks, 
(he  oilier  at  four  years  of  age — and,  about  twelve  hours  after  their 
death,  they  completely  recovered  the  very  profile  which  had  struck 
me  so  much  at  their  birth;  only  the  profile  of  the  dead  child  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  more  strongly  marked  and  more  tenseghan 
that  of  the  living.  On  the  third  day  this  resemblance  began  to  dis¬ 
appear. 
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2. 

I  knew  a  man  of  fifty  years,  and  another  of  seventy,  both  of  whom, 
while  alive,  appeared  to  have  no  manner  of  resemblance  to  their 
children,  and  whose  physionomies  belonged,  if  I  may  so  express  my¬ 
self,  to  a  class  totally  different.  Two  days  after  their  death,  the  pro¬ 
file  of  the  one  became  perfectly  conformed  to  that  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  the  image  of  i lie  other  father  might  he  distinctly  traced  in  the 
third  of  his  sons.  This  likeness  rvas  quite  as  distinctly  marked  as 
that  of  the  children,  avIio,  immediately  after  their  death,  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  physionomies  which  they  had  at  their  birth. 
In  the  case  of  which  I  am  iioav  speaking,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
the  features  were  more  strongly  marked,  more  hard ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  resemblance  did  not  remain  beyond  the  third  day. 

3. 

As  often  as  I  have  seen  dead  persons,  so  often  haAre  1  made  an  ob¬ 
servation  which  has  never  deceived  me  ;  I  hat  after  a  short  interval  ol 
sixteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  even  sooner,  according  to  the 
malady  which  preceded  death,  the  design  of  the  physionomy  comes 
out  more,  and  the  features  become  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  they 
had  been  during  life  :  they  acquire  more  precision  and  proportion, 
you  may  perceive  in  them  more  harmony  and  homogeneity,  they 
appear  more  noble  and  sublime. 

Has  not  every  one  of  us,  I  have  often  reflected  in  silence,  a  pri¬ 
mitive  physionomy,  the  origin  and  essence  of  which  must  he  divine  1 
Must  not  this  fundamental  physionomy  have  been  disturbed,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  submerged,  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  events  and  passions  ?  And  may  it.  not  gradually  re-establish  itself 
in  the  calm  of  death,  as  muddy  AAatcr  works  itself  clear,  when  it  is  no 
longer  stirred  ? 
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4. 

I  have  likewise  had  frequent  occasion  to  attend  the  dying ;  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  whose  faces  had  always  appeared  to  me  ignoble, 
expressing  neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  greatness  of  character.  A 
few  hours,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  few  moments,  before  death,  their 
physionomies  became  visibly  ennobled.  Colour,  design,  expression, 
all  was  changed.  A  celestial  morning  was  beginning  to  dawn !  an¬ 
other  state  of  existence  was  at  hand! — The  most  inattentive  observer 
was  constrained  to  submit  to  evidence ;  the  hardest  heart,  to  give  way 
to  feeling  ;  the  most  sceptical  spirit,  to  embrace  the  faith. — Immor¬ 
tality  seemed  to  burst  through  the  clouds  of  mortality ;  a  ray  of  the 
divine  image  dissipated  the  horrors  of  dissolution. — I  turned  aside  my 
head,  and  adored  in  silence.  Yes,  the  glory  of  God  is  still  made 
manifest  in  the  weakest,  in  the  most  imperfect  of  men! 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination  on  the  Formation  of  Man, 
on  his  Physionomy,  and  on  his  Character. 


I  must  restrict  myself  to  some  fugitive  observations  on  a  subject 
capable  of  furnishing  matter  for  volumes.  I  have  neither  the  ne¬ 
cessary  leisure,  nor  the  information  that  is  requisite ;  nor  a  call  suffi¬ 
ciently  decided,  to  give  it  a  thorough  investigation :  it  is  impossible 
for  me,  however,  to  pass  it  in  total  silence.  The  little  I  shall  say, 
is  intended  merely  to  engage  others  to  meditate  on  a  subject  so  im¬ 
portant. 
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Our  imagination  operates  upon  our  physionomy.  It  assimilates  the  face, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  object  of  our  love  or  hatred.  This  object 
retraces  itself  before  our  eyes,  becomes  vivified,  and  thenceforward 
belongs  immediately  to  the  sphere  of  our  activity.  The  physionomy 
of  a  man  very  much  in  love,  who  did  not  think  himself  observed, 
will  borrow,  I  am  sure  of  it,  some  traits  of  the  beloved  object  who 
employs  all  his  thoughts,  whom  his  imagination  reproduces,  whom 
his  tenderness  takes  delight  in  embellishing,  to  whom  he  ascribes, 
perhaps,  in  absence,  perfections  which,  present,  he  would  not  discover 
in  her.  This  species  of  physionomical  analogy  certainly  could  not 
escape  an  experienced  observer;  just  as  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  in 
the  ferocious  air  of  a  vindictive  person,  certain  traits  of  the  adversary 
whose  downfal  he  is  meditating.  Our  face  is  a  mirror  which  reflects 
the  objects  for  which  we  have  a  singular  affection  or  aversion.  An 
eye  less  acute  than  that  of  Angels,  would  perceive,  perhaps,  on  the 
face  of  the  Christian,  in  the  fervour  of  devotion,  a  ray  of  the  Divinity. 
A  very  lively  representation  frequently  affects  us  more  than  the  reality. 
We  frequently  attach  ourselves  more  vehemently  to  the  image,  we 
identity  ourselves  more  easily  with  it,  than  we  could  do  with  the 
object  itself.  Suppose  a  man  who  had  got  a  near  view  of  an  Angel — 
of  a  God— of  the  Messiah,  during  his  pilgrimage  upon  the  earth — 
who  had,  I  will  not  say,  contemplated  him  at  leisure,  in  all  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  majesty,  but  only  enjoyed  a  rapid  glimpse — such  a  man 
must  be  entirely  destitute  of  imagination  and  sensibility,  if  an  aspect 
so  august  did  not  imprint  on  his  countenance  some  of  the  traits  which 
must  have  struck  him.  His  physionomy  must  infallibly  have  borne 
sensible  marks  of  the  Divinity  who  filled  his  soul,  the  Deum 
PROPIOREM. 

Our  imagination  acts  not  only  on  ourselves ,  it  acts  also  on  others. — 
The  imagination  of  the  mother  has  an  influence  on  the  child  m  her 
womb,  and,  for  this  reason,  care  is  taken  to  amuse  women  during 
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pregnancy,  to  entertain  them  with  pleasant  ideas,  and  even  to  procure 
for  them  a  succession  of  agreeable  objects.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  form,  or  of  a  fine  portrait,  or 
any  other  similar  means,  that  will  produce  the  desired  effect — it  is 
rather  to  be  expected  from  the  interest  which  these  beautiful  forms 
inspire  at  particular  moments.  That  which  operates  immediately 
upon  us,  is  the  affection  of  the  soul,  a  species  of  glance  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  it ;  and,  in  all  this,  the  imagination,  properly  so  called, 
acts  only  as  a  secondary  cause:  it  is  only  the  organ  through  which 
that  decisive,  and,  in  some  measure,  repulsive  look  passes.  Here  it  is 
still  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh ,  and  the  image  of  the  flesh,  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  such,  proflteth  nothing.  Unless  looks  of  this  kind  are 
animated  and  vivified ,  they  cannot  animate  and  vivify  in  their  turn. 
A  single  look  of  love,  drawn,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  soul,  is  certainly  more  efficacious  than  a  long  con¬ 
templation,  than  a  reflected  study  of  the  most  beautiful  forms;  but 
we  are  no  more  capable  of  artificially  exciting  in  ourselves  these 
creative  looks  than  we  can  acquire  the  power  of  changing  or  embellish¬ 
ing  our  form,  by  contemplating  and  studying  it  before  a  mirror. 
Whatever  creates ,  whatever  acts  powerfully  upon  our  interior,  has  its 
source  from  within,  is  a  gift  of  Heaven.  Nothing  can  introduce  it,  or 
prepare  the  way  for  it ;  in  vain  will  you  attempt  to  dispose  the  inten¬ 
tion,  the  will,  or  the  faculties  of  the  subject  which  must  produce  these 
effects.  Neither  beautiful  forms  nor  monsters  are  the  work  of  art, 
or  of  a  particular  study — they  are  the  result  of  accidents,  which  sud¬ 
denly  strike  the  acting  object  at  certain  chosen  moments;  and  these 
accidents  depend  on  a  Providence  which  over-rules  all  things,  on  a 
God  who  orders  and  determines  every  thing  beforehand,  who  directs 
and  perfects  all. 

If,  however,  you  persist  in  a  disposition  to  extort  from  Nature 
extraordinary  effects,  be  less  solicitous  to  affect  the  senses  than  to  act 
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upon  internal  feeling.  Learn  to  excite  it,  to  awaken  it,  at  the  moment 
it  is  ready  to  burst  forth,  and  when,  in  order  to  declare  itself,  it  only 
waits  your  call — learn  to  bring  it  forward  at  the  proper  instant — and 
be  assured  that  it  will  seek,  that  it  will  find,  of  itself,  the  necessary 
aid.  But  this  internal  feeling  must  exist  before  it  can  be  roused  or 
brought  forward.  Begin  then  with  making  sure  that  you  have  in¬ 
spired  it,  for  we  cannot  make  it  spring  up  at  pleasure.  Similar  con¬ 
siderations  ought  not  to  escape  those  who  pretend  to  effect  things 
almost  miraculous,  by  means  of  refined  systems,  or  by  methodical 
plans;  all  their  precautions,  all  their  psychological  combinations, 
will  be  merely  thrown  away,  and  I  shall  always  call  to  their  recol¬ 
lection  these  words  of  ihe  Song  of  Songs:  “I  charge  you,  O  ye 
“  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
“  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  please.  The  voice 
“  of  my  Beloved  !”  the  creative  Genius,  “  behold  he  cometh  leap- 
“  ing  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills.” 

According  to  my  principles,  every  conformation,  fortunate  or  un¬ 
fortunate,  depends  on  certain  unforeseen  moments,  and  these  moments 
have  the  rapidity  and  the  vivacity  of  lightning.  Every  creation ,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  is  momentaneous.  The  developement,  the  nou¬ 
rishment,  the  changes,  whether  to  better  or  worse,  are  the  work  of 
time,  of  education,  and  of  art.  The  creative  power  is  not  to  he  acquired 
hi/  theories ;  a  creation  admits  not  of  preparation.  You  may  indeed 
counterfeit  masks — but  living  and  acting  beings — whose  exterior  and 
interior  are  in  perfect  harmony — images  of  the  Divinity — can  you  flatter 
yourself  with  being  able  to  form  them?  can  you  wind  them  up  like  a 
piece  of  mechanism  ?  No,  they  must  be  created  and  engendered — and 
I  will  add,  that  this  is  not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man ,  hut  of  God  only. 

The  imagination ,  when  it  is  animated  by  sentiment  and  passion, 
operates  not  only  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  the  objects  which  are 

before 
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before  our  eyes — it  operates  also  in  absence,  and  at  a  distance;  per¬ 
haps  even  futurity  is  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  its  inexplicable 
activity;  and,  perhaps,  we  must  reckon  among  its  effects,  what  is 
commonly  called  apparitions  of  the  dead.  Admitting  as  true  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  things,  remarkably  singular,  of  this  kind,  which  really 
cannot  be  called  in  doubt;  on  associating  with  them  analogous  ap¬ 
paritions  of  absent  persons,  who  have  rendered  themselves  visible  to 
their  friends  in  places  very  distant;  on  separating  from  these  facts 
every  thing  fabulous,  which  superstition  has  blended  with  them;  on 
assigning  to  them  their  real  value,  and  on  combining  them  with  so 
many  authentic  anecdotes  related  of  presentiments— we  shall  he  able 
to  establish  an  hypothesis,  worthy  of  occupying  one  of  the  first 
ranks  in  the  class  of  philosophical  probabilities..  The  hypothesis  is 
this  ^ 

The  imagination ,  excited  hy  the  desires  of  love ,  or  heated  by  any  other 
very  ardent  passion,  operates  at  very  distant  times  and  places. 

A  sick,  a  dying  person,  or  any  one  who  apprehends  himself  to  be 
in  imminent  danger,  sighs  after  his  absent  friend,  after  a  brother,  a 
parent,  a  wife.  They  are  ignorant  of  his  indisposition,  of  his  dan¬ 
ger;.  they  were  not  thinking  of  him  at  that  moment.  The  dying 
man,  transported  by  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  forces  his  way 
through  stone  walls,  darts  through  intervening  space,,  and  appears  in 
his  actual  situation — or,  in  other  terms,  he  gives  signs  of  his  presence, 
approaching  to  reality.  Is  such  an  apparition  corporeal ?  No.  The 
sick,  the  dying  person  is  languishing  in  bed,  and  lus  friend  is,  per¬ 
haps,  tossing,  in  perfect  health,  on  a  tempestuous  ocean:  real  presence 
becomes,  of  course,  a  thing  impossible.  What  is  it  then  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  species  of  manifestation  b  What  is  the  cause  which  acts, 
while  the  one  is  so  far  distant,  upon  the  senses,  upon  the  visual  facidty 
of  the  other?  It  is  the  imagination— imagination  vehemently  excited 
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by  love  and  desire — concentrated,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  the 
focus  of  passion:  for  this  must  be  presupposed,  were  we  even  inclined 
to  admit  an  intermediate  co-operation,  since  there  is  nothing  but  the 
excess  of  passion  which  could  justify  the  idea,  the  possibility,  of  such  a 
spiritual  mediation.  The  how  of  the  question  is  inexplicable,  I  allow 
it;  but  the  facts  are  evident,  and  to  deny  them  would  be  offering  an 
insult  to  all  historical  truth.  Let  us  now  more  particularly  apply 
these  remarks  to  our  subject.  May  there  not  be  situations  of  mind, 
in  which  the  imagination  would  operate,  in  a  manner  analogous,  and 
altogether  as  incomprehensible,  on  children  not  yet  born?  The  in¬ 
comprehensibility  rather  staggers  us;  I  feel  it,  I  know  it — but  do  not 
the  examples  which  I  formerly  quoted,  and  all  those  of  the  same  kind 
which  might  be  produced,  present  the  same  difficulties?  Where  is  the 
physical  certainty,  whose  essence  is  not  at  the  same  time  inconceiv¬ 
able?  Is  not  even  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  of  his  works,  at  once 
positive  and  incomprehensible? 

We  frequently  see  children  born  perfectly  constituted,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  who  afterwards,  sometimes  not  till  several  years  have  elapsed, 
discover  those  defects  of  conformation  with  which  the  imagination, 
or  the  presentiment  of  the  mother,  had  been  affected,  before,  or  at,  or 
after  the  moment  of  conception.  If  women  were  able  to  keep  an 
exact  register  of  the  most  remarkable  accidents  which  befel  them 
during  pregnancy,  if  they  were  able  to  combine  the  emotions  which 
they  have  felt,  give  an  account  of  the  shocks  which  their  minds  may 
have  undergone,  while  they  were  in  that  condition,  they  might,  per¬ 
haps,  foresee  the  physiological,  philosophical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physiognomical  revolutions,  through  which  each  of  their  children  had 
to  pass;  they  might,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  fix  beforehand  the  prin¬ 
cipal  epochs  of  the  life  of  these  children.  When  the  imagination  is 
powerfully  agitated  by  desire,  love,  or  hatred,  a  single  instant  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  it  to  create  or  to  annihilate,  to  enlarge  or  to  contract,  to 
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form  giants  or  dwarfs,  to  determine  beauty  or  ugliness : — it  impreg¬ 
nates,  at  that  instant,  the  organic  foetus,  with  a  germ  of  growth  or  di¬ 
minution,  of  wisdom  or  folly,  of  proportion  or  disproportion,  of 
health  or  sickness,  of  life  or  death ;  and  this  germ  afterwards  unfolds 
itself  only  at  a  certain  time,  and  in  given  circumstances.  This  faculty  of 
the  soul,  in  virtue  of  which  it  thus  produces  creations  and  metamor¬ 
phoses,  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  investigated  ;  but  it  some¬ 
times  manifests  itself,  nevertheless,  in  the  most  decided  manner.  To 
consider  it  in  its  essence  and  in  its  principles,  may  it  not  be  analo¬ 
gous  to,  or,  rather,  identically  the  same  with,  that  miraculous  faith,  which 
may  be  excited  and  extended,  maintained  and  strengthened,  by  means 
of  external  aid,  where  it  already  exists,  but  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  to,  nor  inculcated  upon,  minds  entirely  destitute  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  faith. — What  I  have  advanced  is  my  own  simple  perception 
merely,  conjectures  purely  hypothetical :  I  present  them  only  as 
such.  More  completely  unfolded,  they  might  serve  to  elucidate  the 
most  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Physiognomical  Science — sed  manum  de 
tabula. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Observations  on  the  Marks  which  Children  bring  into  the  World  upon 
them ■ — on  Monsters,  Giants,  and  Dwarfs. 


There  are  some  children  born  with  marks  or  spots ,  just  as  there 
are  monsters ,  giants,  and  dwarfs.  All  these  singularities  really  exist, 
and  are  inexplicable.  A  monster  is  a  living  and  organized  being,  who 
has  a  conformation  contrary  to  the  order  of  Nature,  who  is  born 
with  one  or  more  members  too  much  or  too  little,  in  whom  one  of 
the  parts  is  misplaced,  or  else  is  too  great  or  too  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole.  By  marks  I  mean  certain  imperfections  or  spots  which 
children  sometimes  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  and  which  are  the 
consequence  of  a  sudden  and  powerful  impression  made  upon  the  mo¬ 
ther,  during  her  pregnancy. 

The  deformity  of  monsters*,  except  those,  perhaps,  which  are  born 
with  six  fingers,  always  extends,  less  or  more,  to  their  physionomy, 
and  their  features  are  much  less  happy  than  those  of  children  regu¬ 
larly  organized.  The  too  much ,  the  too  tittle,  and  every  irregularity  in 
general,  has  an  influence  on  the  physionomy  and  on  the  mind. 

To  explain  in  detail,  with  truth  and  exactness,  the  physiognomical 
character  of  the  different  species  of  monsters,  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  would  be  contributing  essentially  to  the  advancement 


*  See  interesting  Observations  on  Monsters  by  Mr.  Bonnet ,  Tom.  VI.  of  his  Works,  page  446 — 518. 
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of  our  Science.  Exceptions  and  extremes  may  serve  as  a  basis  to  ge¬ 
neral  rules.  . 

There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  birth-marks ,  and,  it  L  mistake 

not,  the  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  their  incredulity. 
First,  certain  spots  or  blemishes  are  made  to  pass  for  birth-marks  which 
really  are  not  such :  the  truth  is  disguised  by  every  kind  ot  ridiculous 
and  extravagant  fiction,  and  this  it  is  which  disgusts  the  Philosohper— 
or  rather,  the  Half-philosopher.  Secondly,  the  reality  of  birth-marks 
is’ called  in  question,  because  they  cannot  perceive  the  least  con¬ 
nection  between  the  effect  and  the  cause ;  or,  thirdly,  because  con¬ 
vincing  examples  are  not  always  at  hand.  Finally,  in  most  disputes, 
men  sometimes  affirm  or  deny  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  or 

from  affectation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  facts  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
clearly  proved,  to  permit  an  impartial  observer  to  doubt  ot  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  marks.  I  am  perfectly  disposed  to  put  aside  the  false 
and  absurd  exaggerations  which  have  frequently  been  attached  to  the 
subject;  but  how  many  children  are  every  day  to  be  seen,  who  bear 
upon  their  bodies  the  figures  or  traits  of  animals,  the  colour  or  form 
of  a  particular  fruit,  or  some  other  extraneous  mark  ?  Sometimes  it 
is  the  impression  of  a  hand,  on  the  same  part  which  the  pregnant 
woman  had  touched  at  a  moment  of  surprise;  sometimes  it  is  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  the  same  objects  which  disgusted  the  mother 
when  pregnant;  sometimes  there  are  children  who  retain  through  i  e 
wounds  or  ulcers,  in  cases  where  the  imagination  of  the  mother 
has  been  struck  with  the  aspect  of  a  dead  animal:  in  a  word,  marks 
of  various  kinds  demonstrate  that  they  have  a  real  origin,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  arbitrary  causes.  Of  consequence,  we 
are  constrained  to  admit  as  true,  a  thing  which  is  in  itself  incompre¬ 
hensible ;  it  is  determined,  of  course,  that  the  imagination  of  a  woman 
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With  child,  excited  by  a  momentaneous  passion,  may  operate  on  the 
fruit  of  her  womb. 

from  a  multitude  of  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  I  shall 
select  two,  on  the  authenticity  of  which  I  am  assured  I  may  de¬ 
pend.  J 

A  pregnant  lady  was  playing  at  cards,  and  in  taking  up  her  hand 
she  saw  that,  in  order  to  strike  a  brilliant  stroke,  she  wanted  only  the 

°fsP^es.  The  last  card  she  took  up  was,  in  effect,  the  one  In 
question.  She  was  seized  with  an  immoderate  fit  of  joy,  which,  like 
a  shock  of  electricity,  communicated  itself  to  her  whole  frame— and 
the  child  she  bore  exhibited,  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  form  of  an 

ace  ,.fsPatles:  the  organ  of  vision  was  in  no  other  respect  injured  by 
this  extraordinary  conformation. 

The  following  fact  is  still  more  astonishing,  if  it  be  as  positively 
ceitain  as  a  friend  of  mine  assures  me,  in  writing,  that  it  is. 

A  woman  of  condition  at  Rhinthal  took  a  fancy,  while  pregnant, 
to  attend  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
be  beheaded,  and  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.  The  stroke  which 
severed  the  hand  from  the  body,  so  terrified  the  pregnant  lady,  that 
s  ie  turned  aside  her  head  with  an  emotion  of  horror,  and  retired 
without  staying  out  the  remainder  of  the  execution.  She  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  a  daughter  with  only  one  hand,  who  was  still  in  life  when 
my  friend  communicated  to  me  this  anecdote:  the  other  hand  came 
away  separately,  immediately  after  the  birth. 

Having  maintained  that  the  affections  of  the  mother  produce  a 
physical  influence  on  her  child,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  they 
may  have  moral  effects  also.  I  have  been  told  of  a  Physician,  who 
never  could  leave  the  chamber  of  a  patient  without  stealing  some¬ 
thing.  He  presently  lost  all  recollection  of  the  thefts  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  Ins  wife  always  took  care,  at  night,  to  search  his  pockets 
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for  ke3rs>  snuff-boxes,  tweezer-cases,  scissars,  thimbles,  spectacles, 
buckles,  spoon ;,  and  other  trinkets,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  the 
proper  owners.  Another  instance  is  related  of  a  beggar-boy,  who, 
about  two  years  of  age,  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  a  noble 
family.  His  education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  succeeded  wonderfully  well— only  he  could  not  be  taught  to 
overcome  a  propensity  to  stealing.  It  must  therefore  be  supposed,  I 
should  think,  that  the  mothers  of  these  two  extraordinary  thieves 
had  analogous  propensities  during  their  pregnancy.  Persons  of  this 
description  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  According  to  every 
appeal  ance,  their  actions  arc  altogether— as  involuntary,  as  mechanical, 
and,  perhaps,  as  little  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  motion  of 
the  fingers,  or  any  other  of  those  contortions  into  which  we  fall  in 
our  moments  of  absence,  or  of  serious  meditation,  and  of  which  we 
have  neither  consciousness  nor  recollection.  The  end  of  our  actions 
alone  must  determine  their  moral  merit ,  just  as  their  political  merit  must 
be  estimated  from  the  consequences  which  affect  society.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  our  two  thieves,  I  imagine  that  their  unfortunate  habit  no 
more  corrupted  the  sentiments  of  the  heart ,  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
formed  like  an  ace  of  spades,  injured  the  sight  of  the  child  whom  we 
mentioned  a  little  ago.  Probably  too  they  had  not  the  physionomy 
ol  logues:  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  no  one  could  have  perceived  in 
them  that  eager,  dark,  and  knavish  look,  which  belongs  to  thieves 
by  profession.  Persons  of  a  character  so  singular  are  not  often  to 
be  met  with:  I  have  never  seen  any  such:  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
therefore,  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  physionomy  from  experi¬ 
ence  :  but  I  can  answer  for  it,  beforehand,  that  there  must  be  in 
their  features  some  distinctive  sign  of  this  remarkable  originality. 

The  hypothesis  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  may 
also,  as  I  think,  be  applied  to  Giants  and  Dwarfs;  to  such,  at  least,  as 
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are  so  accidentally.  It  is  a  concentrated  look  of  the  mother  which 
forms  both,  at  certain  given  moments.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  produce  me  an  instance  of  any  one  giant,  of  any 
one  dwarf,  perfectly  sound  in  heart  and  mind;  that  is,  in  the  same 
degree  with  a  thousand  other  individuals,  who  are  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted.  A  new  and  convincing  proof  that  Nature  is  true  in  all  her 
productions,  and  that  she  never  deviates  without  cause  from  her  rules 
of  proportion.  Great  mental  weakness  is  the  usual  portion  ol  Giants— * 
gross  stupidity  that  of  Dwarfs. 
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ADDITION  A. 

This  plate  represents  a  young  girl  who  was  exhibited,  some  time 
ago,  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  Her  body  was  sprinkled  all  over 
with  little  tufts  of  hair,  like  a  hind’s,  and  her  back  covered  with  a  great 
many  spongy  excrescences,  likewise  furnished  with  hair  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  alleged  that,  during  pregnancy,  the  mother  of  this  child  had  quar¬ 
relled  with  a  neighbour  on  account  of  a  stag.  The  copy  under  review 
was  drawn  from  nature,  and  I  can  answer  for  its  exactness.  It  is  certain 
that  the  excrescences  were  very  strongly  marked,  and  though  they  had 
no  analogy  with  the  flesh  of  the  stag,  yet  the  father  maintained  that 
they  had  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  the  animal  when  flayed;  and 
what  may  be  considered  as  a  stronger  proof,  the  tufts  resembled  the 
hair  of  the  stag  or  fallow-deer  not  only  in  colour,  hut  in  the  manner 
of  insertion,  and  in  the  arrangement  or  lying  of  the  hair.  The  tufts 
which  grew  out  of  the  forehead,  the  arms,  and  legs,  were  also  of  a 
species  entirely  different  from  the  hair  of  the  head.  A  phenomenon 
so  strange  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  force  and  effect  of  imagination 
in  some  women  with  child.  I  must  farther  observe,  that  the  young 
person  in  question  possessed  prodigious  bodily  strength,  and  an  accu¬ 
racy  in  her  sense  ot  feeling  altogether  uncommon.  Her  stature  and 
flesh,  her  form,  her  complexion  and  physionomy,  her  attitudes  and 
gestures,  all  announced  a  premature  and  indefatigable  Virago. 
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ADDITION  B. 

I  subjoin  the  profile  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  stature  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  feet.  Her  physionomy  suggests  absolutely  no  other  idea 
but  that  of  a  consolidated  infancy.  The  forehead  bent  forward,  indi¬ 
cates  the  physical  imperfections  of  the  first  stage  of  human  life,  and 
the  hollow  inflexion  of  the  root  of  the  nose  is  the  infallible  sign  of 
mental  weakness,  or  want  of  vigour.  This  head  notwithstanding, 
presents  a  certain  air  of  maturity,  which  seems  to  have  precipitated 
itself,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  into  the  under  part  of  the  face  and 
which  predominates  from  the  under  lip  to  the  neck,  the  experienced 
Physionomist  will  easily  distinguish,  in  the  whole,  what  is  childish 
from  what  is  mature. 

This  dwarf,  however,  did  not  want  sense,  or  rather,  she  could 
prattle,  and  had  a  retentive  memory:  the  eye  and  the  mouth  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  this;  but  her  form  and  features  are  equally  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  graces  and  the  delicacy  of  sentiment. 
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Of  the  reciprocal  Influence  of  Piiysionomies. 


We  all  naturally  assume  the  habits,  gestures,  and  looks  of  persons 
with  whom  we  live  in  close  intimacy.  We  become,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  assimilated  to  those  for  whom  we  have  conceived  a  strong  affec¬ 
tion ;  and  one  of  two  things  will  ever  take  place:  the  beloved  object 
will  either  transform  us  into  his  image,  or  we  will  have  a  transform¬ 
ing  influence  over  him.  Every  thing  without  us,  acts  upon  us,  and 
is  reciprocally  acted  upon  by  us;  but  nothing  operates  so  efficaci¬ 
ously  upon  our  individuality,  as  that  which  gives  us  pleasure  ;  and 
nothing  undoubtedly  is  more  amiable,  nor  more  calculated  to  inspire 
delight,  than  the  human  face.  What  renders  it  lovely  to  us  is  pre¬ 
cisely  its  resemblance  to  our  own.  Could  it  possess  an  influence  over 
us,  could  it  attract  us,  were  there  not  points  of  attraction  which  de¬ 
termine  the  conformity,  or  at  least,  the  homogeneity  of  its  form 
and  features  with  ours  ?  I  shall  not  undertake  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  this  incomprehensible  mystery;  I  pretend  not  to  resolve  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  how ,  but  the  fact  is  indubitable:  There  are  faces  which 
attract  each  other ,  as  there  are  others  which  mutually  repel :  the  conformity 
of  features  between  two  individuals  who  have  a  mutual  sympathy ,  and  who 
live  in  habits  of  familiarity,  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  their  quali¬ 
ties,  and  establishes  between  them  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their  private 
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and  personal  sensations.  Our  face  preserves,  if  T  may  venture  to  use 
the  expression,  the  reflex  of  the  beloved  object.  This  relation  some¬ 
times  depends  only  on  a  single  point,  drawn  from  the  moral  character, 
or  from  the  physionomy  ;  it  frequently  is  confined  to  a  single  feature; 
it  frequently  hinges  on  inexplicable  singularities,  which  do  not  admit 
of  any  species  of  definition. 

The  conformity  of  the  bony  system  supposes  likewise  that  of  the 
nerves  and  of  the  muscles.  It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  difference 
of  education  may  affect  these  last  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  eye  will  no  longer  be  in  a  condition  to  trace  the  points  of 
attraction;  but  place  the  two  fundamental  forms  which  have  this 
resemblance  close  to  each  other — they  will  mutually  attract ;  remove 
the  fetters  which  constrained  them,  and  nature  will  presently  triumph; 
they  will  recognize  each  other  as  bone  of  their  bone  and flesh  of  their  flesh, 
and  their  assimilation  will  rapidly  advance.  Nay,  more;  even  faces 
which  differ  as  to  the  fundamental  form,  may  mutually  love,  com¬ 
municate,  attract,  assimilate  ;  and,  if  they  are  of  a  tender,  feeling,  sus¬ 
ceptible  character,  this  conformity  will,  in  time,  establish  between 
them  a  relation  of  physionomy,  which  will  be  the  more  striking  from 
the  original  difference. 

It  would  he  highly  interesting  accurately  to  determine  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  physionomies  which  easily  assimilate.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  my  observing,  that  there  are  physionomies  which  universally  at¬ 
tract,  others  which  repel  every  one,  and  some  which  are  entirely 
indifferent;  that  there  are  some  which  attract  or  repel  us  by  turns, 
and  those  which,  in  attracting  some,  repel  others.  Physionomies  uni¬ 
versally  repelling ,  only  serve  to  degrade,  more  and  more,  the  ignoble 
faces  over  which  they7  exercise  their  empire.  Indifferent,  they  have 
no  influence  at  all.  And,  finally,  if  attractive,  they  give  and  receive, 
either  exclusively,  or  by  turns,  or  reciprocally  all  at  once.  In  the 
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fii'ft  cafe  they  produce  only  very  flight  changes ;  in  the  fecond,  the 
effefls  are  more  fenhble ;  in  the  third,  they  excite  complete  revolu¬ 
tions :  they  fuppofe  thofe  fouls,  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Heemjlerhuys* , 
which  fortunately  or  unfortunately  unite  the  fineft  and  moft  exqui- 
‘  fite  tadl,  to  that  exceflive  internal  elafticity  which  makes  them  love 
‘  and  defire  with  a  degree  of  frenzy,  and  feel  with  a  fenfibility  bor- 
‘  dering  on  infanity  ;  in  other  words,  fouls  which  are  either  modified 
5  °t'  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  attraflive  force  finds  the  lead 
‘  poflible  obftacle  in  its  tendency  toward  their  object.’  It  would  be 
of  importance  to  fludy  this  reciprocal  influence  of  phyflonomies, 
this  communication  of  fouls.  The  aflimilation  has  always  appeared 
to  me  moft  ftriking,  in  the  cafe  when,  without  any  foreign  interven¬ 
tion,  chance  united  a  genius  purely  communicative  and  a  genius 
purely  formed  to  receive,  who  attached  themfelves  to  each  other  from 
inclination,  or  from  neceflity.  Had  the  firft  exhaufted  all  its  flock, 
and  the  fecond  received  all  that  it  wanted — the  aflimilation  of  their 
phyfionomies  likewife  ceafed ;  it  had  attained,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  its  degree  of  fatiety. 

Let  me  addrefs  one  word  more  to  thee,  young  Man  of  dangerous 
eafmefs  of  temper  and  fenfibility !  Be  circumfpe£t  in  thy  intimacies, 
and  throw  not  thyfelf  blindly  into  the  arms  of  a  friend  whom  thou 
haft  not  fufhciently  proved.  A  falfe  appearance  of  fympathy  and 
conformity  may  eafily  feduce  thee :  abandon  not  thyfelf  to  its  influ¬ 
ence.  There  exifts,  undoubtedly,  fome  one  whofe  foul  is  in  unifon 
with  thine.  Have  patience ;  fooner  or  later  he  will  prefent  himfelf, 
and  when  thou  haft  found  him,  he  will  fupport  thee,  he  will  raife 
thee  up ;  he  will  fupply  thee  with  what  thou  needeft,  and  relieve 
thee  of  what  is  burdenfome.  The  fire  of  his  looks  will  animate 
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thine,  his  melodious  voice  will  {often  the  roughnefs  of  thine,  his  re¬ 
flating  prudence  will  temper  thy  impetuous  vivacity.  The  tender- 
nefs  which  he  feels  toward  thee  will  be  imprinted  on  the  features  of 
thy  face,  and  all  who  know  him,  will  recognize  him  in  thee.  Thou 
wilt  be  what  he  is,  and  thou  wilt  remain  not  the  lefs  what  thou  art. 
The  fentiment  of  friendfhip  will  enable  thee  to  difcover  in  him  qua¬ 
lities  which  an  indifferent  eye  will  fcarcely  perceive.  It  is  this  faculty 
of  feeing  and  of  feeling  what  is  divine  in  him,  which  aflimilates  thy 
phyfionomy  to  his. 

Doftrine  like  this  might  become  extremely  ufeful.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  at  prefent  to  unfold  it  more  at  large;  but,  before  I  conclude, 
I  fhall  refl  it  on  two  paffages  of  Scripture,  the  application  of  which 
becomes  a  glorious  fupport  to  my  thefts.  We  all,  with  open  face,  be¬ 
holding,  as  in  a  glafs,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  fame 
image,  from  glory  to  glory*. — We  fhall  be  like  him,  for  we  j. hall  fee  him  as 
He  is  +. 


*  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 


t  1  John  iii.  2. 
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1.  The  portrait  of  a  Hypochondriac,  whom  a  long  feries  of 
vexations  and  anxieties  had  altered  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  could  hardly  know  him.  His  eyes  funk,  and  became 
haggard,  the  wings  of  the  nofe  were  drawn  upward,  the  extremity 
of  the  lips  fell,  the  cheeks  grew  hollow.  Two  perpendicular 
lines,  placed  between  the  eyebrows,  immediately  above  the  nofe, 
increafed  in  fize,  and  produced  feveral  wrinkles  which  furrowed 
the  forehead  acrofs.  In  a  word,  all  the  features  became,  flrong 
and  coarfe,  and  remained  a  confiderable  time  in  this  ftate  of  con- 
llraint. 

2.  A  fituation  fo  painful  excited  the  moll;  alarming  apprehen- 
fions  in  a  wife  who  loved  him,  and  was  tenderly  beloved.  Ac- 
cullomed  to  fit  oppofite  to  him  at  table,  Ihe  had  an  eye  of  com- 
paffion  conftantly  fixed  upon  him.  She  carefully  ftudied,  and 
devoured,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  with  an  eager  intereft,  every 
trait,  every  variation,  every  Ihade  which  feemed  to  prefage  the 
diminution  or  increafe  of  the  malady.  Her  attentive  obfervations 
had  enabled  her  to  difcern  every  emotion  which  difturbed  the  mind 
of  her  hulband.  Not  a  fingle  ray  of  hope,  not  a  fingle  fleeting 
cloud  could  efcape  her  vigilant  tendernefs.  What  was  the  confe- 
quence  at  length  ?  The  aftedling  fpedtacle,  continually  before  her 
eyes,  changed  her  phylionomy,  and  it  ended  in  a  complete  alfimi- 
lation  of  the  wife  to  the  hulband.  She  fell  into  the  fame  in- 
difpofition,  but,  by  judicious  treatment,  was  foon  reftored.  The 
hulband,  too,  gradually  recovered :  the  wife  was  tranfported  with 
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joy,  her  phyhonomy  brightened,  the  traits  of  melancholy  difap- 
peared,  except  a  few  flight  traces.  This  happy  couple  lived 
afterward  in  perfect  health,  and,  within  the  year,  the  lady  was 
delivered  of  a  fon,  who  had  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  his  pa¬ 
rents. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Stature  and  Proportions  of  the  Body. 


I  T  would  be  eafy  to  compofe  a  Phyfiognomy  of  ftatures  and  pro¬ 
portions,  as  well  as  a  Pathognomy  of  attitudes  and  pollures  corre- 
fponding  to  them.  Without  being  able  to  embrace  this  fubjeft  in  all 
its  extent,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  moll  effential  remarks,  both 
becaufe  I  am  writing  Fragments  only,  and  becaufe  a  great  many  other 
fubje&s  Hill  remain  to  be  handled. 

Albert  Durer  is  unqueftionably  the  Author  who  has  given  us  the  belt 
Theory  of  proportions,  and,  of  all  Painters,  the  one  who  has  moll 
carefully  obferved  them  in  his  drawings.  With  regard  to  attitudes 
and  pollures,  no  one  is  fuperior  to  Chodozviecki ,  as  well  for  richnefs  of 
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imagination,  as  for  truth  and  variety  of  expreftion.  On  examining 
the  Works  of  there  two  Artifts,  on  adding  to  thefe  the  ftudy  of  Raphael, 
and  confulting  daily  experience,  my  Readers  will,  without  difficulty, 
adopt,  as  fo  many  axioms,  the  following  propofitions : 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  body,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
each  other,  determine  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  every 
individual. 

2.  There  is  a  complete  harmony  between  the  ftature  of  the  man 
and  his  character.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  with  the  greater 
certainty,  begin  with  liudying  extremes,  giants  and  dwarfs,  bodies  ex- 
ceffively  flefhy,  or  too  lean. 

3.  The  fame  harmony  fubfifls  between  the  form  of  the  face  and  that 
of  the  body ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  forms  is  in  accord 
with  the  features  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  all  thefe  refults  are  derived 
from  one  and  the  fame  caufe. 

4.  A  body  adorned  with  every  poffible  beauty  of  proportion,  would 
be  a  phenomenon  altogether  as  extraordinary  as  a  man  fupremely  wife, 
or  of  fpotlefs  virtue. 

5.  Virtue  and  wifdom  may  refide  in  all  flatures  which  do  not  devi¬ 
ate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature. 

6.  But  the  more  perfeCt  the  ftature  and  form  are,  wifdom  and  virtue 
will  more  decidedly  exercife  there  a  fuperior,  commanding,  and  pofi- 
tive  empire :  on  the  contrary,  the  more  that  the  body  falls  fhort  of 
perfection,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  proportionally  in¬ 
ferior,  fubordinate,  and  negative. 

7.  Among  flatures  and  proportions,  as  among  phyfionomies,  fome 
are  univerfally  attractive,  and  others  as  univerfally  repelling,  or,  at 
leaft,  difpleaftng. 
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CHAR  II. 


Of  Attitudes,  Gait,  and  Posture. 


What  we  have  said  of  stature  and  proportions  refers  equally  to 
attitude ,  to  gait  and  posture.  Observe  a  man  who  thinks  himself 
alone,  and  is  wholly  absorbed  in  himself.  Whether  he  is  standing 
or  walking,  whether  he  is  sitting  or  lying  along,  all  his  attitudes  and 
all  his  motions  will  be  significant ;  they  will  all  he  in  harmony  with 
the  proportions  and  stature  of  his  body.  I  will  even  venture  to  add, 
that  a  skilful  Physionomist  will  deduce  from  the  features  of  the  face 
the  proportions  and  stature  which  must  correspond  to  them  ;  these 
will  assist  him,  in  their  turn,  to  indicate  the  attitude  and  gait ;  he 
will  infer,  and  form  a  judgment  of,  these  different  relations,  the 
one  from  the  other.  I  will  go  still  further,  and  maintain,  that  the 
faithful  representation  of  a  score  of  our  attitudes,  chosen  with  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  at  moments  when  we  believed  ourselves  not  ob¬ 
served  by  any  one,  might  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
and  become  a  source  of  useful  instruction  :  nothing  more,  perhaps, 
would  be  necessary  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the  character  of 
every  individual. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  Gestures. 


In  following  up  my  principle,  I  apply  it  to  gesture  likewise.  Man 
resembles  himself  in  every  thing.  Fie  is,  if  you  will,  the  most  con¬ 
tradictory  being  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  the  less  always  himself, 
always  the  same.  Nay,  his  very  contradictions  have  their  homoge¬ 
neity,  their  individuality,  their  propriety.  Every  thing  in  us  is 
physionomical,  characteristical  ;  every  thing,  without  exception,  is 
conformable,  and  corresponds  to  an  internal  and  invisible  cause. 
Whatever  we  touch,  whatever  passes  through  our  hands,  whatever 
enters  into  the  sphere  of  our.  activity,  allies  itself  to  us,  and  savours 
of  us.  Our  image  reproduces,  preserves,  and  multiplies  itself  in  all 
that  pertains  to  us,  and  in  all  that  we  do.  There  is  nothing  more 
significant,  especially,  than  the  gestures  which  accompany  the  at¬ 
titude  and  the  gait.  Natural  or  affected,  hurried  or  slow,  impas¬ 
sioned  or  cool,  uniform  or  varied,  grave  or  airy,  free  or  constrained, 
easy  or  stiff',  noble  or  mean,  haughty  or  humble,  hold  or  timid, 
becoming  or  ridiculous,  agreeable,  graceful,  imposing,  threatening — 
the  gesture  is  varied  in  a  thousand  ways.  Learn  to  distinguish 
and  to  catch  all  these  shades,  and  you  will  have  advanced  a  step 
farther  in  the  physiognomical  career,  and  have  acquired  a  new 
mean  to  facilitate  the  study  of  man.  The  astonishing  harmony  which 
subsists  between  the  gait,  the  voice,  and  the  gesture,  never  belies 
itself. 
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‘  The  Greeks,’  says  Winckelmann,  1  were  studious  of  observing  great 
‘  modesty  in  their  deportment,  and  in  their  actions.  They  even 
‘  thought  that  a  hurried  gait  must  shock  every  idea  of  decency,  and 
‘  announce  a  kind  of  rusticity  of  manners.  With  a  gait  of  this  sort 
‘  Demosthenes  reproaches  Nicobuhis :  to  talk  insolently,  and  to  walk 
‘  fast,  are,  according  to  him,  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  conformity 
c  to  this  way  of  thinking,  the  Ancients  considered  a  slow  and  delibe- 
1  rate  pace  as  the  characteristic  sign  of  a  generous  soul.’  Salust , 
speaking  of  Catiline ,  expresses  himself  thus:  ‘  Colos  ejns  eocsanguis ,  fosdi 
‘  oculi,  citus  modo ,  modo  tardus  incessus *.’  And  must  we  not  suppose 
that  this  inequality  in  the  gait  will,  of  necessity,  communicate  itself  to 
the  gesture,  and  quicken  or  retard  it  ? 

Our  gait  and  deportment  are  natural  only  in  part,  and  we  generally 
blend  with  them  something  borrowed  or  imitated.  But  even  these 
imitations,  and  the  habits  which  they  make  us  contract,  are  still  the 
results  of  nature,  and  enter  into  the  primitive  character.  I  can  never 
expect,  for  instance  a  gentle  and  calm  temper  from  a  man  who  is 
always  bustling  about  violently  ;  nor  apprehend  either  indecent  trans¬ 
port  or  excess  from  one  whose  deportment  is  uniformly  grave  and 
steady.  I  likewise  doubt  whether  a  brisk  pace  can  be  consistent  with 
a  sluggish  and  indolent  disposition  ;  and  he  who  carelessly  crawls 
along  step  by  step,  scarcely  announces  that  spirit  of  activity  which 
steadily  pursues  its  object  through  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Look  at  a  Preacher,  an  Orator,  whose  very  language  you  do  not 
understand.  His  exterior  and  gestures  will  enable  you  to  guess 
what  is  the  principal  subject  of  his  discourse,  will  indicate  to  you 
the  most  energetic  and  affecting  passages,  will  display  to  your  imagi¬ 
nation  the  objects  which  he  is  tracing,  and  will  even  help  you  to 

*  II is  complexion  was  wan,  his  eyes  hagard,  his  gait  sometimes  hurried,  sometimes  tardy. 
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form  a  judgment  of  the  order  and  clearness  with  which  his  ideas 
are  unfolded.  O  did  man  but  know  how  many  languages  he  speaks 
at  once,  in  how  many  forms  he  exhibits  himself  at  the  same  instant, 
by  what  variety  of  expression  he  makes  himself  known  to  his 
fellow-creatures — with  what  dignity,  with  what  wisdom,  would  his 
words  and  actions  be  clothed  !  Flow  careful  would  he  be  to  purify 
his  sentiments  and  intentions  !  How  different  would  he  be  from  what 
he  is  !  Quails  animo  est ,  tails  incessu  ;  and  I  risk  nothing  when  1  add, 
tails  gestu  *. 


*  What  lie  is  in  mind,  that  too  he  is  in  gait  and  in  gesture. — Mr.  Engel,  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Berlin, 
has  just  published,  in  German,  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay  on  Mimickry,  from  which  I  shall  extract  two  plates, 
and  insert  them  among  the  additions  to  this  Fragment.  The  work  is  replenished  with  ingenious  research  and 
curious  observation.  I  would  recommend  it  to  every  one  capable  of  reading  it  in  the  original :  it  will  interest 
the  Philosopher  much  more  than  the  Comedian,  for  whom  it  is  partly  designed. 
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However  singular  this  figure  may  be,  it  has  nothing  disproportion¬ 
ate.  Perhaps,  however,  the  eye  is  too  sprightly  ;  but  this  excepted, 
there  is  much  harmony  in  the  whole.  You  have  here  a  low  woman, 
very  simple,  and  very  contracted.  This  is  an  isolated  being,  whose 
blunted  attention  is  totally  undirected,  and  who  finds  herself,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  detached  from  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  Remark 
well,  I  beseech  you,  the  word  isolated.  If  I  am  asked  what  I  under¬ 
stand  by  an  idiot,  I  answer,  that  it  is  an  isolated  person,  who  acts  with¬ 
out  having  an  object;  a  man  whose  conduct  wants  both  principle  and 
connexion,  who  proposes  to  himself  nothing  like  an  end,  in  what  he 
does.  It  is  stupidity  to  act  without  having  an  obj  ect,  it  is  folly  to  pursue 
one  unworthy  of  us.  The  more  that  the  intention  of  an  action  is 
decidedly  marked,  the  more  our  efforts,  our  deportment,  and  our 
gestures,  will  correspond  to  it,  and  the  more  will  we  merit  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  esteem  of  those  who  observe  us. 
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The  same  nullity,  the  same  vacancy,  the  same  blunted  curiosity, 
characterize  this  figure  also.  This  man  is  attached  to  no  object  what¬ 
ever;  and,  from  an  effect  of  his  natural  stupidity,  he  is  not  capable  of 
forming  an  attachment.  The  body  favours  of  the  condition  of  the 
mind,  and  expresses  it.  Hence  that  wide  and  parched  mouth,  hence 
that  whole  insipid  attitude,  these  hanging  arms,  and  that  left  hand 
turned  outward,  without  any  apparent  motive.  Every  thing  here  is 
in  unison,  and  every  part  taken  separately,  confirms  the  sad  idea 
which  we  had  formed  of  the  whole. 
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The  gait  of  a  wise  man  is  assuredly  different  from  that  of  an  idiot, 
and  an  idiot  sits  very  differently  from  a  man  of  sense.  The  attitude  of 
the  last  announces  either  meditation,  or  recollection,  or  repose.  The 
changeling  rests  on  his  chair,  without  knowing  why :  he  seems  fixed 
on  an  object,  and  yet  his  look  is  directed  to  no  one  thing:  his  posture 
is  isolated  like  himself.  This  observation  furnishes  me  with  another, 
which  I  consider  as  of  essential  importance  in  the  Art  of  Painting. 
Most  portraits  offend  from  a  certain  expression  of  stupidity,  and  from 
ridiculous  attitudes.  They  have  an  isolated  air,  because  each  person¬ 
age  is  a  being  apart,  to  whom  the  Artist  has  given  neither  object  nor 
action.  This  fault  may  be  remedied  by  the  situation  :  this  ought  to  be 
simple,  and  clearly  developed :  it  should  be  directed  to  a  determinate 
end,  and  this  in  perfect  relation  to  every  thing  else — it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  merit  of  a  portrait. 
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This  attitude  indicates  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  superiority,  exer¬ 
cising  its  empire  over  a  humble  and  timid  character.  Be  assured  of  it, 
presumption  of  every  kind  supposes  folly  at  bottom,  and  lay  your 
account  with  meeting  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  every  dispropor- 
tioned  and  gross  physionomy,  which  affects  an  air,  of  solemnity  and 
authority.  Nature  has  formed,  I  might  venture  to  say,  certain  heads 
ol  idiots  only  by  halves  ;  one  half  of  the  face  has  been  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  other ;  and  the  only  question  is,  Whether  of  the  two 
predominates?  Is  it  the  under  part  which  gains  the  ascendant?  the 
mass  of  intellectual  faculties  diminishes  in  proportion,  every  thing  is 
turned  into  flesh,  and  the  man  becomes  totally  insupportable.  The 
mind,  however,  preserves  still  a  kind  of  reminiscence  of  its  first  energy, 
and  this  recollection  fills  the  man  with  presumption,  without  render¬ 
ing  him  either  wiser  or  better.  A  person  of  this  description  assumes  a 
tone  of  empire  and  authority,  over  a  being  weak,  and  delicately  or¬ 
ganized.  He  thinks  only  of  humbling  the  other,  and  is  totally  insen¬ 
sible  of  his  sufferings.  The  pretensions  and  insolence  of  such  a  person 
always  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  humiliation  of  the  other. 
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Which  of  these  two  attitudes  would  you  prefer?  Which  of  them 
do  you  think  the  most  becoming,  the  most  noble,  the  most  adapted 
to  a  manly  and  determined  character,  the  most  proper  to  interest  you, 
and  inspire  confidence?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  hesitation.  If  I  ask  farther,  wh  ich  of  these  figures 
announces  a  harebrained  coxcomb,  a  petit-maitre — a  man  whose  con¬ 
versation  is  equally  insipid,  tiresome,  and  teasing — a  mind  incapable 
of  feeling  either  the  great  and  beautiful,  or  the  simple  and  natural — 
a  being  who,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  at  court,  and  in  private, 
on  the  theatre,  and  before  bis  looking  glass,  will  never  be  any  thing 
but  a  consummate  fool — who  will  pass  his  whole  life  in  an  eternal 
childhood,  not  esteeming  any  one,  and  himself  esteemed  of  no  one? 
The  question,  in  truth,  may  still  be  easily  answered,  and  there  will 
be  only  one  opinion  of  the  matter  ;  we  shall  be  disposed  to  smile  at 
this  striking  contrast,  and  must  admire  the  astonishing  harmony 
which  distinguishes  each  individual. 
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Never  will  a  modest  and  sensible  man,  on  any  occasion  whatever, 
assume  an  attitude  such  as  these  ;  and  if,  by  chance,  his  attention, 
strongly  excited;  should  induce  him  to  turn  his  face  upward,  like  2, 
he  will  not,  however,  cross  his  arms  thus  behind  his  back :  this  atti¬ 
tude  necessarily  supposes  affectation  and  ostentation,  especially  with 
suchaphysionomy,  which  has,  indeed,  nothing  disagreeable,  but  which 
is  not  that  of  a  thinker,  nor  even  that  of  a  man  capable  of  reflecting; 
for  this  capacity  alone  is  a  quality  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The 
last  figure  belongs  likewise  to  that  class  of  persons  who  strive  to  ac- 
f  [  u  i re  consequence  by  dint  of  pretension.  You  may  say  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  this  vignette,  in  general,  that  they  give  themselves  airs — or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  conceited  coxcombs.  The  more  that 
such  Gentlemen  assume,  the  more  we  feel  ourselves  tempted  to  call 
m  question  the  little  real  merit  they  have. 
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There  is  much  calmness  and  modesty  in  this  attitude ;  it  is  perfectly 
adaptedtothis  speciesof  physionomy,  which,  withouthavinganythmg 
very  distinguished,  is,  however,  neither  ignoble  nor  vulgar.  A  clear 
and  sound  understanding— all  the  degree  of  intelligence  which  is 
compatible  with  mediocrity  of  talents— the  domestic  virtues,  the  love 
of  peace,  of  labour,  of  order,  and  cleanliness— a  habit  of  attention, 
a  large  fund  of  docility  and  candour — coolness,  but  not  the  coolness 
of  indolence— a  mobility  remote  from  every  species  of  vivacity— a 
contented  mind,  and  formed  to  give  contentment  to  such  as  do  not 
leave  her  far  behind  from  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  character— 
these  are  the  particulars  which  the  simple  silhouette,  the  air  and  de¬ 
portment  alone  of  this  young  person  would  indicate. 
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I  his  figure  favours,  more  or  less,  of  the  constraint  she  was  in  while 
the  Artist  traced  her  portrait.  In  other  respects  the  attitude  is  more 
animated  and  more  expressive  than  the  preceding,  as  the  physionomy 
likewise  anuounces  more  talents,  more  wit,  vivacity,  and  activity,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  more  vanity  and  conceit.  The  eyes,  the  eyebrows, 
and  the  nose,  have  something  sufficiently  harsh  ;  I  find  in  them  a 
character  rather  decisive,  more  voluptuous  than  tender,  inclined  to 
levity,  and  which  will  aim  at  conquering  hearts  rather  than  gaining 
them.  All  Lhese  conjectures  prevent  me  not  from  ascribing  to  this 
young  girl  a  kind  and  beneficent  heart,  a  frank  and  sincere  disposition, 
a  sprightly  humour,  and  considerable  talents  :  she  seemed  formed  for 
relishing  happiness,  and  for  diffusing  it  around  her. 
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Two  women,  with  all  the  weakness  of  their  sex.  The  first  has  the 
air  of  listening,  or  rather,  of  being  lost  in  some  revery ;  the  second  is 
carelessly  seated,  to  rest  herself  at  her  ease.  Both  attitudes  are  full  of 
truthand  homogeneity.  These  two  persons  seem  to  he  recovering  from 
indisposition,  and  reflecting  on  their  state;  the  younger  with  satisfaction, 
the  other,  as  if  she  were  calculating  the  amount  of  the  physician’s  fees. 
This  last  is  not  just  what  you  would  call  a  respectable  matron,  but  I  can 
easily  beiieve  her  to  be  an  excellent  mother  and  agood  housewife.  The 
young  one  appears  to  be  the  best  creature  in  the  world,  good  from 
instinct,  incapable  of  hurting  any  person  whatever  :  she  is  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  extremely  delicate,  and  her  faculties  limit  her  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  things  of  life. 
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Attitudes,  A.  after  Chodowiecki. 

1.  The  attitude  and  gait  of  a  man  absorbed  in  himself,  of  no  great 
depth  naturally,  but,  at  the  moment,  entirely  lost  in  the  object  which 
engages  him. 

2.  More  abstracted,  more  concentrated,  more  pensive,  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  hand  is  trying,  if  not  to  relieve  the  efforts  of  the  mind, 
at  least  to  remove  every  thing  that  might  disturb  its  activity  and  its 
meditation. 

3.  The  nose  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  rest,  and  whatever  is 
foreign  to  the  physionomy,  renders  it  weak.  Add  to  this,  that  air  of 
uncertainty  in  the  whole,  and  that  want  of  harmony  between  the 
hand,  which  seems  to  indicate  something,  and  the  face,  which,  in  its 
immobility,  says  nothing  at  all — these  assuredly  are  not  the  signs  ot 
wisdom.  This  figure  can,  at  most,  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  calmly 
conversing  with  himself. 

4.  Total  want  of  energy,  obstinacy  without  firmness  ;  half  an  idiot, 
not  to  say  more. 

5.  This  is  one  completely.  Reduced  to  his  nothingness,  he  is,  never¬ 
theless,  applauding  himself  with  a  satisfaction  more  than  childish ;  he 
is  laughing  like  a  fool,  without  knowing  wherefore:  he  wdl  remain 
for  ever  incapable  of  forming  or  ol  pursuing  one  reasonable  idea. 

6.  The  profile  alone  sufficiently  announces  a  changeling,  destitute 
of  sense  and  energy.  The  attitude,  the  gait,  the  action  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  completely  characterize  him. 

7.  This  physionomy  denotes  a  weak  person,  put  out  of  counte¬ 
nance,  or  affecting  to  he  so. 

8.  The  posture  of  a  good-humoured  man,  indolent,  yet  curious; 
hugging  himself,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  his  avarice. 

9.  The  gait  of  a  man  deeply  engaged  in  some  affair  which  person¬ 
ally  interests  him  :  the  face  hardly  admits  of  a  deportment  so  grave. 
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Soldiers. 

Twelve  most  expressive  attitudes,  taken  from  the  Prussian  soldiery. 
Let  the  Reader  exercise  himself  in  assigning  to  each  of  these  figures 
its  proper  character.  They  are  easily  distinguishable,  and,  from  the 
ideal  Majesty  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  impressed  with  what  he  is, 
or  rather,  with  what  he  represents,  and  what  he  wishes  to  appear — 
from  the  Commander  in  chief,  I  say,  down  to  the  Corporal,  you  will 
find  in  all  of  them  the  air  of  authority  which  command  bestows,  the 
imposing  exterior  which  belongs  to  Superiors,  the  dignity,  elevation, 
courage,  stateliness,  and  dexterity,  which  each  has  occasion  for,  in  the 
station  he  fills.  The  examination  of  this  print  suggests,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  areflection  abundantly  natural.  The  military  system,  carried 
especially  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  modern  times  present,  is 
the  most  complicated  and  refined  mechanism  which  man  ever  invented 
for  the  management  of  his  fellow-creatures.  However  striking,  how¬ 
ever  painful  this  idea  may  be,  it  leads  to  another,  which  the  philoso¬ 
phic  Observer  must  admit — it  is,  that  this  same  system  is  likewise  the 
masterpiece  of  human  invention,  an  incomparable  model  of  order 
and  combination,  of  activity  and  passibility. 


Five  attitudes  of  the  same  person,  represented  in  different  situations. 
The  1st  of  these  figures  retraces,  with  much  truth,  the  character  of 
Affliction.  Desire  too  is  perfectly  well  expressed  in  the  2d,  but  some 
fault  might  be  found  with  the  position  of  the  right  hand.  The  sorrow  of 
the  3d  appears  to  he  founded  on  reason.  The  4th  is  a  faithful  image  of 
that  forlornness,  that  self-oblivion,  which  the  more  violent  emotions 
produce.  The  5th  is  almost  entirely  theatrical :  itsuggeststhe  idea  of  an 
Actress  who  thinks  too  much  of  the  spectators;  it  deviates  from  nature, 
i  t  retains  nothing  of  that  species  of  ease  which  ought  to  be  preserved  even 
under  the  most  vehement  affections.  Compare  it  fora  moment  with  the 
vignette  below  :  that  female  mourner  will  affect  you  infinitely  more. 
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With  respect  to  attitude,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  ever  designed  with 
more  truth  than  this  suite  of  Berlin  Ecclesiastics.  What  simplicity  in 
the  manner,  and  what  characteristic  energy  in  the  expression  !  How 
well  observed  are  all  the  particulars  of  relation  and  conformity  !  Be¬ 
nevolent  activity,  genuine  eloquence,  application  and  ability,  a  hu¬ 
mility  that  gives  inquietude,  rational  piety— these  are  the  general 
qualifications,  each  of  which  in  particular  1  leave  you  to  refer  to  its 
proper  subject,  and  which  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish. 
One  of  the  eight  announces  self-sufficiency  and  presumption— another 
must  be  in  the  habit  of  studying  his  sermons  as  he  walks.  You  see 
this,  and  are  struck  with  it  as  I  am,  and  we  feel  together  that  in  man 
every  thing  reveals  man. 
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In  this  picture  of  the  (lying  Father,  affliction  and  anguish  are  de¬ 
picted  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  attitudes.  These,  separately 
considered,  are  not  deficient  in  respect  of  character — taken  together, 
they  have  not  sufficient  relation  to  the  subject.  Several  figu  res  of  this 
composition,  and  even  whole  groups,  have  a  theatrical  action — and 
the  grief  which  proceeds  from  the  heart  is  never  ostentatious.  I  am 
particularly  pleased,  as  to  trutli  of  expression,  with  the  two  children 
kneeling  before  the  Physician,  who  is  imposing  silence  on  them  with 
a  look  of  indifference-  Next  to  this  I  remark,  with  distinction,  that 

modest 
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modest  shame-faced  beggar,  supported  ou  his  crutch,  and  praying  for 
his  benefactor,  with  an  air  as  if  he  seemed  to  be  recapitulating  all  the 


benefits  received  from  him. 
attitude  of  that  young  girl  on  her  knees,  holding  her  prayer-book  in 
one  hand,  and  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow.  The  son  too,  bending 
over  the  body  of  his  father,  exhibits  unequivocal  marks  of  the  most 
poignant  grief.  Finally,  notwithstanding  the  incorrectness  of  .the 
drawing,  the  young  person  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  with 
arms  extended,  announces  and  expresses  the  pious  desire  of  filial 
affection. 

The  figure  which  terminates  this  addition  speaks  for  itself.  Absorbed 
in  his  misery,  exhausted  by  calamity,  and  sighing  for  deliverance,  this 
man  still  preserves,  even  in  a  situation  so  deplorable,  a  character  of 
dignity  and  strength  of  mind.  The  physionomy,  the  position  of  the 
head,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body,  indicate  a  mind  a  prey  to 
grief — but  that  grief  has  nothing  dastardly  or  effeminate. 
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Ardent  Attention,  completely  directed  to  its  object;  watching  it 
closely,  that  nothing  may  escape.  That  eye  pierces  through  what  it  is 
fixed  upon,  and  concentrates  in  its  look  all  the  energy  ot  a  spirit  of 
observation.  The  fear  of  being  disturbed  is  visible  in  the  mouth  ;  it 
dares  hardly  breathe  ;  that  mouth,  in  other  respects,  wants  truth  and 
correctness : — and  in  the  head  under  review,  at  least  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  profile,  every  thing  appears  organized  for  an  extraordinary  ap¬ 
plication,  every  thing  is  firm,  every  thing  is  filled  with  an  energy  able 
to  support  itself,  and  which  stands  in  no  need  of  foreign  aid.  An  atten¬ 
tive  mind  is  capable  of  doing  great  things.  Attention,  says  Mr.  Bonnet , 
is  the  mother  of  Genius ;  and  I  add,  it  is  also  the  daughter  ;  just  as 
Religion  is  at  once  the  mother  and  the  daughter  of  Virtue.  A  person 
capable  of  listening,  js  in  the  road  that  leads  to  Wisdom  ;  you  are 
sure,  therefore,  of  finding  in  it  the  meritorious  character  whose  por¬ 
trait  I  present  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
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Attitudes,  B. 

According  to  my  mode  of  seeing  and  feeling,  1  would  thus  explain 
these  figures,  which  I  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Engel’s  A  rt  ofMimiekry. 

1.  The  meditation  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  directs  all  his  skill, 
and  all  his  powers  of  calculation,  to  one  single  point. 

2.  Is  a  very  ordinary  man,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  an  object 
of  small  importance ;  in  which,  however,  he  interests  himself  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

3.  Incapable  of  much  reflection,  this  man  directs  a  momentary  at¬ 
tention  to  something  that  accidentally  presents  itself,  and  which  slightly 
affects  him. 

4.  The  phlegmatic  indifference  of  a  character  which  never  pro¬ 
foundly  pursued  an  abstract  speculation. 

5.  An  indifferent,  feeble,  and  even  insipid  character  though  gentle 
and  modest. 

6.  The  irony  of  a  cheat  at  the  expence  of  his  dupe. 

7.  The  affected  indifference  of  self-conceit. 

8.  The  deliberation  of  one  not  formed  for  reflection. 

9-  Such  a  manner  of  listening  can  announce  only  a  contemptuous 
character,  joined  to  excessive  presumption. 

10.  The  disgusting  grimace  of  an  impertinent  fool,  who  makes 
himself  completely  ridiculous. 

11.  The  brutality  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  mankind,  preparing  to 
give  vent  to  vulgar  rage. 

12.  The  confusion  of  a  poor  wretch,  without  vigour  of  mind,  and 
destitute  of  honour. 

Observe  with  what  sagacity  the  Designer  has  assigned,  to  each  of 
these  subjects,  a  form  of  hat  which  may  be  called  characteristic. 
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Attitudes,  C. 

1.  The  attitude  of  a  man  at  prayer.  If  the  look  corresponds  not 
with  the  demeanour,  the  Copyist  is  to  be  blamed.  If  I  durst,  with¬ 
out  furnishing  matter  for  laughter,  I  would  add  a  remark,  the  truth 
of  which  will,  undoubtedly,  he  felt,  by  more  than  one  Reader: — a 
person  with  hair  like  this  is  incapable  of  so  much  fervor. 

2.  Childish  desire,  in  all  its  vivacity.  By  transports  of  this  sort,  by 
emotions  thus  passioned,  real  desire  is  expressed. 

3.  The  theatrical  affectation  of  a  man  destitute  of  sense,  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  give  himself  airs. 

4.  The  deportment  of  a  Sage  conversing  with  a  Sage. 

5.  This  exstasy  of  love  and  respect  does  not  announce  an  ordinary 
man. 

6.  It  is  thus  we  return  on  having  lost  something,  on  meeting  an  un¬ 
merited  denial,  or  on  having  fruitlessly  employed  the  arts  of  persuasion. 

7-  I  will  not  say  that  this  Monk  has  the  appearance  of  being  afflicted 
at  having  missed  a  benefice ;  much  less,  however,  can  I  say  that  his  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  of  a  good  shepherd,  deploring  the  straying  of  his  flock. 

8.  This  woman  has  the  air  of  pursuing  with  her  eyes  a  beloved 
object,  who  has  just  left  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  sister,  or  her  friend ; 
but  I  am  certain  it  was  not  her  lover. 

9.  The  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  listening  attentively.  No  one 
surely  will  ascribe  to  him  either  superior  intelligence  or  excessive  de¬ 
licacy.  He  is  a  contemptuous  character,  and  that  is  all. 

10.  fins  one  has  retired  to  reflect  at  his  ease  :  he  appears  not  to 
want  understanding,  but  is  rather  unpolished. 
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1.  This  is  the  look  and  the  air  of  attention  excited  by  de¬ 
sire.  These  eyes,  turned  to  Heaven,  express  the  anxieties  of  a 
love  still  supported  by  hope;  you  see  in  them  a  soul  disposed  to 
melancholy.  If  there  were  greater  harmony  between  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  nose,  the  Connoisseur  would  not  feel  himself  in¬ 
clined  to  impute  to  this  physionomy,  taken  in  whole,  a  want  of 
sensibility. 

2.  The  second  of  these  heads  is  more  pleasing,  and  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  love.  Its  contours  are  more  graceful,  and  more 
delicately  rounded.  Less  languishing  than  the  first,  this  female  pro¬ 
mises  a  great  fund  of  good  sense,  and  a  fidelity  not  to  he  shaken. 
She  listens  with  simplicity,  unmixed  wilh  cunning  or  malice ;  she 
gives  herself  up  calmly  to  the  agreeable  ideas  which  engage  her  mind, 
and  reflects  upon  them  at  her  ease.  The  attitude  too  is  that  of  at¬ 
tentive  love,  superior  to  design  and  intrigue,  and  which  nothing  can 
divert  from  its  attachment. 

3.  I  must  ask  pardon  of  the  admirable  Angelica ;  hut  neither 
the  air  nor  the  design  of  this  bust  appears  to  me  characteristic 
of  Hope.  These  eyes,  so  calm  and  gentle,  and  that  head,  reclining 
on  the  arm,  may  suit  Resignation. — Hope,  on  the  contrary,  is  erect, 
with  one  foot  firmly  resting  on  the  ground,  the  arms  stretched  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  look  darting  into  distant  space.  In  other  respects, 
and  notwithstanding  the  softness  and  vacuity  visible  in  this  physiono¬ 
my,  we  cheerfully  do  justice  to  its  expression  of  goodness  and  sensi¬ 
bility. 


There 
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There  is  much  more  truth  in  the  figure  of  this  vignette, 
the  image  of  a  respectful  piety,  blended  with  humility  and 
trition. 


It  is 
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ADDITION  T. 

After  Poussin. 

Each  individual  has  his  charadler,  and  every  charadler  has  a  pixy- 
honomy  proper  to  it :  it  is  this  which  gives,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf,  the  tone  to  the  look,  to  the  gellure,  to  the  carriage,  to  the  mien, 
to  the  gait,  to  all  our  movements  adlive  and  paffive.  All  thefe  have 
a  mutual  dependance  and  affociation;  but  there  are  few  Artilfs  who 
polTefs  the  talent  of  communicating  to  their  figures  this  harmony 
and  homogeneity  of  charadler ;  there  are  very  few  who  know  how  to 
reproduce  it  both  in  the  whole  and  in  each  of  the  parts ;  who  are 
able  to  make  it  re-appear,  with  the  fame  truth,  in  the  flature,  in  the 
attitude,  and  in  the  air  of  the  face.  Let  us  fee  how  far  we  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  fatisfadlion  from  the  annexed  Print,  copied  after  PouJJin ,  and 
of  which  we  fhall  now  examine  the  phyfionomical  attitudes  and 
charadlers, 

1.  A  charadler  generous,  judicious,  and  powerfully  energetic,  who 
at  this  moment  is  refledling  attentively.  The  eye  retreats  rather  too 
much,  and  thereby  diminifhes  the  expreffion  of  the  phyfionomy,  in 
which  every  thing  announces  a  fage  precifion.  In  other  refpedls  the 
air  of  the  head  is  perfedlly  conformable  to  the  charadler. 

2.  The  profile  of  a  female  loft  in  refledlion.  This  head  has  almoll 
as  much  dignity  as  the  preceding,  but  it  is  lefs  judicious.  The  mien 
would  promife  attention  and  interefl,  were  it  more  in  harmony  with 
the  forehead,  the  look,  and  the  mouth. 

3.  A  fafhionable  ideal  form.  The  noflril  has  been  forgotten,  the 
forehead  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  nofe,  and  this  laft  part  forms  a 
contrail  with  the  mouth,  the  defign  of  which  is  too  vague,  and  whofe 
exterior  contours,  at  moll,  are  well  exprefied.  The  attitude  announces 
a  man  ftruck  with  an  interelling  objedt,  which  he  perceives  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  with  regard  to  which  he  Hill  fufpends  his  judgment. 
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4.  A  profound  obferver,  who  maturely  weighs  and  reflefts.  He 
furpafies  the  firft  three  in  penetration  and  fagacity,  but  is  inferior  to 
them  in  point  of  feeling.  This  is  a  man  of  much  experience,  without 
mental  elevation,  and  without  delicacy. 

5.  A  new  difcordance  between  the  look  and  the  air  of  the  head, 
between  the  forehead  and  the  whole.  That  eye  fees  nothing,  that  fore¬ 
head  thinks  on  nothing,  that  mouth  expreffes  nothing.  The  mien, 
however,  denotes  an  attentive  mind,  and  the  head  only  ot  a  generous 
and  energetic  perfonage  could  be  adorned  with  fuch  hair. 

6.  That  eye,  though  faulty  in  the  drawing,  fixes  and  penetrates. 
Every  thing  elfe  is  homogeneous,  except  that  the  contour  of  the  fore¬ 
head  is  in  part  too  fmooth,  and  the  eyebrow  too  feeble,  for  a  head 
of  fuch  force,  and  capable  of  fo  much  application. 

7.  The  air  of  the  head,  the  form  and  features  of  the  face,  are  in 
excellent  harmony.  I  would  fay  that  this  woman  obferves  calmly, 
but  her  eyes  feem  hardly  formed  for  feizing  a  fixed  point.  Let  us 
fatisfy  ourfelves  then  with  allowing  her  an  ingenuous  and  peaceable 
difpofition,  taking  pleafure  in  fimplicity  and  repofe. 

8.  The  reflecting  veneration  of  a  compofed  fpirit,  which  conceives 
with  facility,  but  has  nothing  great  or  profound,  though  far  above 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  it  be  the  profile  of  a 
male  or  of  a  female.  That  forehead,  without  cavities  and  without 
lhades,  can  contain  neither  unufual  penetration,  nor  extreme  fenfi- 
bility.  The  noftril  here  too  has  been  forgotten,  and  this  defeCt  is  an 
unfpeakable  injury  to  the  exprellion  of  the  phyfionomy. 

g.  You  difcover  in  that  glance  a  difcreet  curiofity,  which  fuppofes 
a  character  above  the  common,  nay,  a  certain  degree  of  elevation. 
Strengthen  a  little  the  defign  of  the  under  lip,  llope  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead — and  you  will  bring  out,  Hill  more,  that  fund  ot  good- 
nefs  and  magnanimity,  which  ferves  as  a  bafis  to  this  beautiful  phyfi- 
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10.  That  hair,  after  the  manner  of  Raphael,  becomes  difgufting 
when  united  to  that  eye,  which  feeks,  which  loves,  and  which  refpe&s 
harmony  and  truth.  A  phyfionomy  like  this  characterizes  a  pro¬ 
found  obferver,  a  folid  thinker,  who  is  fure  of  his  point,  and  has 
examined  it  carefully.  This  very  confidence  may  render  him  prompt, 
opinionative  and  keen  in  his  decifions :  I  fhould  not  expeCt  from  him 
much  deference.  The  attitude  fcarcely  promifes  it,  and,  in  this  re- 
lpeft,  it  harmonizes  with  all  the  reft. 

1 1 .  The  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  un¬ 
natural.  I  difcover  in  this  profile  an  attention  which  inveftigates 
nothing  thoroughly.  The  attitude  has  the  appearance  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fenfual  defire,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

1 2.  What  a  wonderful  relation  between  the  form,  the  features,  the 
mien,  and  the  hair !  What  a  difference  between  the  decided  air  of 
head  10,  and  the  noble  modefty  of  this  one  !  Without  having  received 
as  his  portion  an  enterprizing  fpirit,  or  the  valour  which  conftitutes 
heroes,  this  man  afts  calmly  on  principles  folid  and  honourable. 
Eager  after  inftru&ion,  he  turns  to  account  what  he  knows,  without 
making  a  parade  of  it. 
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ADDITION  V. 

St.  Paul  before  Felix.  The  head  of  the  principal  perfonage  ought  to 
have  been  prefented  at  lead  in  complete  profile — and,  though  loaded 
with  chains,  the  hands  ought  not  to  hang  down  thus  carelefsly,  at  the 
inftant  when  the  Apoftle  is  fuppofed  to  be  reafoning  with  warmth,  on 
Righteoufnefs,  Temperance,  and  Judgment  to  come.  I  point  out  thefe 
defefts  as  abfences  of  the  Defigner :  it  is  the  good  Homer J lumbering — but 
to  what  fublimity  does  he  awake  in  the  reft  of  the  compofition !  Of 
the  three  figures  who  are  feated,  the  one  neareft  St.  Paid  expreffes,  both 
by  the  look  and  air,  the  aftonifhment  and  refleftion  of  a  mind  over¬ 
whelmed.  Felix,  divided  between  terror  and  fecurity,  feems,  by  his  ges¬ 
ture,  to  difmifs  the  unfeafonable  Reprover:  Go  thy  way  for  this  time-,  when 
I  have  a  convenient  feafon,Iwill  call for  thee.  Finally,  the  female  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  pifture,  appears  to  be  abforbed  in  the  moft  profound  me¬ 
ditation,  and  filled  with  confternation  at  what  fhe  has  juft  heard:  a  heart 
like  hers  is  quite  as  open  to  the  influence  of  good,  as  to  the  feduftion  of 
evil  impreffions. 
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1  here  is  an  infufferable  affe£lation  in  moft  of  the  pictures  of  penitent 
Magdalenes.  They  coquet  a  great  deal  too  much  with  their  beauty,  and, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  with  their  repentance ;  they  exhibit  themfelves  as  a 
fpeflacle — and  repentance  eager  to  fhew  itfelf,  is  rank  vanity.  Humi¬ 
lity  fhuns  parade,  and  fpreads  over  herfelf  the  veil  of  modefty ;  the 
declared  enemy  of  oftentation,  fire  even  goes  the  length  of  felf-annihi- 
lation.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  ConnoifTeurs  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  Mag- 
dalenes  of  our  greateft  Artifls;  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  refpeft 
of  truth — and  no  wonder,  as  they  are  frequently  portraits  of  the  Paint¬ 
ers’  miftrelfes.  As  to  the  figure  under  examination,  I  obferve  in  it  an 
air  uncommonly  penfive,  an  expreffion  which  announces  rather  the 
tranquillity  of  original  innocence,  than  the  poignant  regret  of  having 
loll  it.  This  phyfionomy  is  too  pure  and  too  reJleEling:  it  wants  that 
flrength  of  mind,  and  that  firm  confidence,  which  the  repenting  {inner 
has  need  of,  in  order  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and  to  proceed 
in  it  with  perfeverance.  I  could  wifh,  befides,  for  more  contrition  and 
more  dignity  in  the  attitude :  it  is  not  fufficiently  in  unifon  with  the 
tone  of  humility  which  predominates  in  the  features  of  the  face:  it 
preferves  a  certain  indolence  incompatible  with  violent  deprefiion. 
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ADDITION  Y. 


This  is  a  St.  Hilana,  or,  perhaps,  a  St.  Cecilia,  after  Raphael.  That 
clofed  mouth,  though  otherwife  very  tolerable,  has  not  fufficient  dig¬ 
nity,  nor  fufficient  delicacy,  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  a  heart  raviffied 
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into  extafy — feelings  fo  well  conveyed  by  the  attitude.  Raphael  is  ab- 
folutely  inimitable  in  the  article  of  Attitude,  which  he  could  vary  with 
infinite  art,  and  always  with  the  fame  dignity.  His  works  merit  for  this 
reafon,  were  there  no  other,  an  attentive  Ifudy,  and  a  particular  com¬ 
mentary.  What  attention,  what  decency,  what  majelty,  in  the  figure  of 
St.  Paul!  The  attitude  of  th e  Bijhop  is  far  lefs  interefting,  becaufe  it 
wants  motion  and  activity:  it  does  not,  however,  exclude  an  honeft  and 
virtuous  character,  but  it  fuppofes  neither  great  elevation  of  foul  nor 
extreme  fenfibility.  The  air  and  the  port  of  St.  John  breathe  all  the 
religious  undtion  of  the  beloved  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  the  mouth 
alone  is  too  inanimate,  and  forms  too  violent  a  contrail  with  the  reft. 
Remark,  by  the  way,  the  charadteriftic  difference  of  the  hair.  That  of 
the  Songltrefs  is  foft  and  mellow,  as  the  melody  of  her  voice  :  that  of 
St.  John  has  all  the  frefhnefs  of  the  flower  of  youth  :  that  of  St.  Paid 
the  mafeuline  energy  of  the  grown  man ;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  old 
man  is  weak  and  thin. 

I  fubjoin  another  figure  after  Raphael,  in  which  you  will  perceive  all 
the  tafte  and  all  the  dignity  of  its  Author — I  perceive,  however,  if  not 
Something  theatrical,  at  leaft  a  degree  of  affedtation  in  his  manner  of 
holding  the  book,  perhaps, after  all,  it  may  be  only  a  fault  in  theCopyer. 
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ADDITION  Z. 

Jesus  Christ  bearing  his  Cross.  After  Raphael. 

A  hurried  pace  is  hardly  in  any  cafe  dignified  ;  leafi  of  all  under  the 
depreffion  of  forrow.  I  diflinguifh,  however,  between  a  ftride  and  a 
calm  and  firm  pace ;  but  even  when  I  have  made  this  diftin6tion,  I  do 
not  find  the  fublime  calm  of  patience  in  the  principal  perfonage  of  the 
annexed  print.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  oppreffive  weight  of  the  crofs 
could  hardly  admit  of  fo  hafty  a  motion,  and  that  a  head  thus  bending 
under  the  yoke,  ought  not  to  have  been  prefented  in  front.  Raphael, 
I  think,  is  not,  in  general,  happy  in  his  heads  of  Chrift ;  as  far,  at  leafi, 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  copies  I  have  feen.  The  greateft  tranquillity 
of  foul,  the  moft  heroic  patience,  does  not  totally  efface  the  traces  of 
pain  ;  for  patience  necelfarily  fuppofes  fuffering.  Virtue  without  re- 
fiftance  is  a  thing  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  more  virtue  fuffers,  the  more  it  refifis — and  a  victorious 
refiftance  expreffes  itfelf  very  differently,  both  in  the  phyfionomy  and 
attitude,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expreffed  in  this  figure  of 
Chrift,  which  in  other  refpedts,  however,  is  not  unworthy  of  Raphael. 
There  is  much  more  dignity,  warmth,  and  intereft,  in  that  of  Simon, 
though  his  port  does  not  appear  to  me  either  fufftciently  natural,  or 
fufficiently  animated,  for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken:  he  ought 
to  take  a  larger  {hare  of  his  Mailer’s  load.  Neither  is  the  pofture  of  the 
Centurion,  who  condu£ts  tire  proceffion,  too  chara&eriftic,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  draw  any  conclufion  from  his  foft  and  bufhy  beard.  Flis 
phyfionomy  and  attitude  want  truth :  they  will  never  extort  from  any 
perfon  one  of  thofe  exclamations  of  admiration  which  the  perfect 
imitation  of  beautiful  nature  fometimes  excites.  I  could  fay  almoft  as 
much  of  that  other  affected  profile,  thrown  into  the  background  as  an 
extraneous  perfonage. 
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ADDITION  AA. 

I  confidently  present  this  figure  as  a  model  of  homogeneity,  It  is 
impossible  to  unite  more  harmony  in  the  form  of  the  face,  in  the  fea¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  attitude.  What  perfect  unity  !  Every  thing  concurs 
tothesame  end:  the  same  spirit,  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  thought 
penetrate  throughout.  A  character  like  this,  supposes  a  candor  which 
can  stand  every  trial,  a  temper  peaceful  and  calm,  firmness  without 
harshness,  gentleness  without  effeminacy.  The  intention  of  the  Painter 
seems  to  be  to  present  Elisha,  at  the  moment,  when  filled  with  the  idea 
ofthe  God  of  Israel,  he  was  meditating  deeply  on  the  fall  ofhis  people. 
How  well  entitled  was  such  a  man  to  demand,  and  to  obtain,  a  double 
portion  of  his  master’s  spirit!  And  how  becoming,  in  his  mouth,  this 
language — As  the  Lord  liveth ,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee  ! 
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ADDITION  BB. 

Christ  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  It  is  evident  that  this  figure, 
copied  after  Reubens,  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  genius  ;  hut  on  a 
close  examination,  it  will  appear  that  the  design  of  it,  the  expression, 
the  attitude,  and  the  gesture,  are  equally  insupportable.  Who  would 
not  censure  that  right  hand,  so  incorrectly  drawn,  and  so  absurdly 
lifted  up  in  sign  of  astonishment?  Who  is  not  shocked  at  the  con- 
\  ulsive  motion  of  the  left  hand  ?  The  arms  ought  either  to  fall  back 
calmly,  or  cross  each  other  on  the  breast,  or  be  stretched  for  Avar  d  to 
assist  the  rising  dead.  Besides,  that  air  of  the  head,  that  beard,  and 
ungraceful  mouth,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Him  who  has  the 
power  of  recalling  the  dead  to  life. 
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We  have  already  seen,  in  several  instances,  to  what  a  degree  our 
first-rate  Artists,  and  our  most  skilful  Designers,  are  capable  of  forget¬ 
ting  themselves  in  their  productions.  I  present  another  example. — 
Could  any  one  find  out  Jesus  Christ  in  the  vignette  below?  Has  he 
ever  been  presented  under  traits  so  ignoble,  and  in  an  attitude  so  des¬ 
titute  of  dignity  and  energy  ?  Are  you  not  tempted  to  say.  He  is 
making  a  complimentary  reply  to  the  person  who  prays  to  Him  with 
so  much  respect  and  zeal  ?  That  person  is,  probably,  St.  Thomas  ex¬ 
claiming  with  fervor,  My  Lord  and  my  God  1  In  this  case  the  figure 
would  not  be  deficient  in  point  of  truth ;  but  that  of  the  Saviour 
absolutely  wants  it,  whatever  sentiment  you  may  suppose  him  to  be 
expressing. 
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CHAP  IV. 


Of  Language  and  the  Voice. 


My  total  ignorance  in  the  art  of  Music  prevents  my  treating  scien¬ 
tifically  the  subject  of  this  Chapter  :  I  am  persuaded,  nevertheless, 
that  were  man  confined  to  the  sense  of  hearing  alone,  that  sense  would 
be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  enable  him  to  make  great  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  well  known  with  what  saga¬ 
city  may  blind  persons  acquire  the  means  of  supplying,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  means  of  their  other  senses,  that  one  which  they  want. 
I  thence  conclude,  that  an  intelligent  Observer,  who  had  exercised 
and  cultivated  with  particular  care,  the  organ  of  hearing,  on  placing 
himself  at  the  door  of  an  assembly  room,  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
determine,  without  much  difficulty,  the  different  faculties  of  those 
whom  he  heard  speak,  even  though  he  were  otherwise  unacquainted 
with  them  ;  nay,  though  they  speak  a  foreign  language.  The  sound 
of  the  voice,  its  articulation,  its  softness  and  roughness,  its  weakness 
and  extent,  its  inflections  in  the  higher  and  lower  tones,  the  volubi¬ 
lity  and  embarrassment  of  the  tongue,  are  all  infinitely  characteristic. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  disguised  tone  to  impose  upon  a  delicate 
ear,  or,  it  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  upon  a  physiognomical  ear ; 
and  of  every  species  of  dissimulation,  that  of  language,  however  re¬ 
fined  it  may  be,  is  the  most  easily  detected.  But  how  is  it  possible 
to  express,  by  signs,  all  the  sounds  of  voice  so  prodigiously  varied ! 
We  cannot  even  acquire  the  power  of  counterfeiting  them  ;  for  the 
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moll  part  we  disfigure  them.  How  is  it  pofiible,  above  all,  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  native  language  of  gentlenefs  and  goodnefs,  the  angelic  tone 
of  candor  and  innocence,  the  divine  accent  of  perfuafion,  truth, 
and  benevolence !  Ah,  when  my  ear  is  ftruck  with  that  fimple  and 
natural  tone  which  belongs  only  to  the  moll  exa£t  probity,  when  I 
hear  that  language  of  genuine  honour,  which  is  not  contaminated  by 
any  mixture  of  intereft,  and  which,  alas !  is  fo  rare  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world,  my  heart  leaps  for  joy,  and  I  am  tempted  to 
exclaim,  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  that  of  a  man*.  Wo  be  to 
him  who  comprehends  not  this  language,  fo  pure  and  fo  eloquent! 
He  will  be  equally  deaf  to  that  which  God  addrelfes  to  him  in  his 
Works  and  in  his  Word. 

I  could  likewife  add  many  things  on  the  fubjeft  of  fmiles  and  tears, 
of  fighs  and  cries.  What  a  difference  between  the  affe£lionate  finile 
of  humanity,  and  the  infernal  grin  which  takes  pleafure  in  the  fuffer- 
ing  of  a  fellow-creature  !  There  are  tears  which  pierce  the  Ikies ;  there 
are  others  which  excite  indignation  and  contempt. 


*  I  rauft  here  be  permitted  to  borrow  the  obfervation  of  a  Philofophic  Minifter,  who  has  juft  acquired  new 
Iuftre  by  the  admirable  Work  with  which  he  has  enriched  France  and  the  Republic  of  Letters.  ‘  In  this  whirl- 
4  wind,’  fays  Mr.  Neckcr,  ‘  which  rages  through  the  great  ftate  departments,  where  fo  many  are  eagerly  foliciting 
‘  employment,  I  have  fometimes  examined,  if  it  be  true,  that  one  might,  by  rapid  figns,  form  to  himfelf  a  firft 
‘  idea  of  men.  I  believe  it  pofiible.  I  have  always  confidered  as  a  favourable  fymptom,  that  deliberatenefs  in 

*  converfation,  which  announces  a  habit  of  refledtion,  and  a  certain  temperance  of  imagination — that  look  rather 

*  intelligent  than  acute,  and  which  feems  to  belong  more  to  mind  than  to  character — that  natural  circumfpedtion 
4  in  the  deportment,  fo  different  from  the  affedted  gravity  which  ferves  as  a  mafk  to  mediocrity  of  talents — that 
‘  felf-confcioufnefs,  which  prevents  a  man  from  difclofing  himfelf  with  precipitation,  and  from  feizing  in  a  hurry 
‘  the  firft  opportunity  of  difplaying  what  he  is — in  a  word,  fo  many  other  exterior  charadlers  which  I  have  rarely 
4  found  feparated  from  real  merit.’ 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  Style. 


If  ever  any  thing  can  contribute  toward  the  knowledge  of  man, 
it  is  his  ftyle.  According  to  what  we  are,  we  fpeak,  and  we  write. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  Phyfionomift,  on  feeing  an  Orator,  a 
Man  of  Letters,  fhall  be  able  to  fay,  f  Thus  he  fpeaks — thus  he 
‘  writes.’  The  time  will  come  when,  on  hearing  the  found  of  the 
voice  of  a  perfon  whom  he  has  not  feen,  when  from  the  ftyle  of  a 
work  with  whofe  Author  he  is  not  acquainted,  he  fhall  be  able  to 
fay,  *  This  unknown  perfon  rnuft  have  fuch  and  fuch  features ;  a 
‘  different  phyfionomy  were  unfuitable  to  him.’  Smile,  if  you  pleafe, 
my  dear  Contemporaries ;  that  very  fmile  is  phyfiognomical.  Incon- 
fiftency  is  the  diftindtive  charadler  of  your  age ;  you  maintain  to  day 
what  you  will  refute  to  morrow.  It  is  referved  for  your  pofteritv, 
wifer  and  more  enlightened  than  you,  to  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  ad¬ 
vance  :  they  will  be  aftonifhed,  and  fay  one  to  another,  ‘  That  man 
‘  was  in  the  right.’  Every  work  is  impreffed  with  the  character  of 
the  Workman,  whether  he  be  Man,  God,  or  Demon.  The  more  that 
the  work  is  the  immediate  production  of  the  organization,  the  more 
that  is  attefted  by  evident  and  palpable  proofs.  I  could  quote  a  thou- 
fand  examples  of  this :  thofe  of  Roujjcau  and  Voltaire,  of  Linguet  and 
Bonnet ,  of  Gejfner  and  Wieland,  may  fuffice.  A  man  whofe  forehead 
is  high,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  will  always  have  a  dry  and  harlh 
ftyle.  Another,  whofe  forehead  is  fpacious,  rounded,  without  fhades, 

and 
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and  of  a  delicate  conftrudtion,  will  write  fluently,  and  with  eafe ;  but 
he  poffeffes  neither  fenfibility  nor  a  fpirit  of  inveffigation.  The  man 
whofe  frontal  finufes  are  very  prominent,  may  be  able  to  form  for 
himfelf  a  ftyle  abrupt,  fententious,  and  original ;  but  you  will  never 
find  in  his  compofitions  the  connexion,  the  purity,  and  the  elegance, 
which  diftinguifh  good  Writers.  Finally,  a  perfon  with  a  forehead 
moderately  elevated,  regularly  arched,  which  retreats  very  much, 
and  whofe  angles  are  gently  marked,  near  the  bone  of  the  eye — a 
perfon  with  fuch  a  forehead,  I  fay,  will  introduce  into  his  works  vi¬ 
vacity  and  precifion,  will  unite  fprightlinefs  to  ffrength.  I  only  glance 
at  this  fubjedt,  for  detail  would  carry  me  too  far*. 


*  I  have  depofited  in  the  hands  of  certain  friends,  the  phyfiognomical  judgment  which  I  have  formed  refpedtinjr 
the  Authors  of  feveral  anonymous  works,  and  others  whom  I  know  neither  perfonally  nor  by  portraits.  Time 
may,  perhaps,  demonftrate,  whether  my  taift,  and  the  rules  of  my  Science,  have  deceived  me  or  not. 
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ADDITION  A. 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  a  Philofopher  whofe  literary  merit  is  beyond 
all  difpute,  and  whofe  writings  have  obtained  the  unanimous  applaufe 
of  all  fenfible  Readers.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  Author  of 
the  Rujlic  Socrates,  and  of  the  Life  of  Sulzer.  Nature  rarely  affociates  fo 
much  found  reafon  with  knowledge  fo  extenfive,  fo  much  fire  with  a 
take  fo  refined,  fuch  courage  with  a  prudence  fo  confummate.  To 
judge  by  the  prominency  of  the  forehead,  this  man,  difdaining  the 
humble  language  of  profe,  will  frequently  employ  a  ffyle  fomewhat 
inflated ;  but  his  penfive  look  allures  me,  that  he  will  be  temperate  in 
Iris  enthufiafm,  and  that  his  good  fenfe  will  prevent  all  extravagant  Tal¬ 
lies.  I  perceive  on  his  lips  the  wit  and  fprightlinefs  diffufed  over  his 
productions,  and  that  prominent  chin  vifibly  retraces,  to  me,  the  mafcu- 
line  energy  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  moff  diftinCtive  characters  of 
his  works.  Take  care  how  you  offend  him  :  he  is  prompt  in  the  fcience 
of  defence,  and  will  triumphantly  repel  your  attacks.  Treat  him  with 
equity,  for  no  one  is  a  more  equitable  judge  of  the  productions  of 
genius,  efpecially  upon  a  fecond  reading,  and  when  he  follows  his  own 
underftanding. 
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addition  b. 

I  know  not  whether  this  is  the  image  of  a  celebrated  Author;  but  I 
wll  confidently  maintain  that  it  is  the  profile,  roughly  fketched,  of  a 
man  formed  to  be  a  Writer  of  fuperlative  merit ;  I  will  maintain  that 
this  is  a  genius  whofe  mind  is  admirably  cultivated,  who  unites  uncom¬ 
mon  fagacity  to  tafte  the  moft  exquifite.  (The  whole  of  the  profile,  and 
particularly  the  eye  and  eyebrow,  indicate  the  firft  of  thefe  qualities, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  preferve,  in  a  fimple  outline,  delicacy  of  tafte.)  This 
man  will  not  dwell  on  dull  common  place ;  nothing  trivial  or  ambigu¬ 
ous,  nothing  aukward  or  offenfive,  will  gain  admiffion  into  his  Works; 
he  will  always  be  perfpicuous  and  elegant.  Hts  ftyle  will  poffefs  the 
vivacity  of  his  look,  but  without  the  flighteft  infufion  of  acrimony:  he 
will  carefully  weigh  every  thought,  and  every  expreffion.  As  a  Critic, 
he  will  fhew  himfelf  judicious  and  juft,  without  fhutting  his  eyes  to 
real  defects.  In  a  word,  I  know  no  perfon  to  whom  I  would,  with 
more  confidence  and  deference,  fubmit  my  literary  produftions,  whe¬ 
ther  as  to  fubftance  or  form. 
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ADDITION  C. 

Contours  of  several  great  Personages. 

I  admit  that  thefe  feeble  fketches  are  infinitely  inferior  to  their 
Originals,  but  in  prefenting  them  as  fuch,  I  run  no  rifle  when  I  con- 
fider  them  in  the  point  of  view  propofed  in  this  Chapter.  Had 
you  never  heard  of  the  illuftrious  charafters  whole  images  are  traced 
in  thefe  copies,  had  you  never  read  their  hiftory,  and  were  you  to 
be  afked,  In  what  flyle  you  imagine  each  of  them  has  written  ?  I 
think  that,  on  mature  reflection,  you  would  anfwer  with  me  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

The  head  prefented  for  that  of  Montague ,  will  infufe  into  his  com- 
pofitions  a  great  richnefs  of  ideas,  much  native  fimplicity  and  candor, 
fprightlinefs,  an  original  turn  and  nervoufnefs  of  exprefiion.  From 
Chennevierre  I  fhould  expeCt  more  delicacy,  elegance,  and  precifion, 
and,  if  the  defign  of  this  profile  be  but  tolerably  exact,  I  believe  his 
productions  will  be  more  laboured.  The  pen  of  Defcartes  will  fol¬ 
low  the  daring  flights  of  his  genius ;  his  Ityle  will  be  all  fire  and 
intrepidity.  In  the  phyfionomy  of  Chrijlina,  the  forehead  and  nofe 
indicate  wit,  good  fenfe,  wifdom ;  the  mouth,  an  agreeable  levity. 
The  forehead  and  eyebrows  of  Fojler  are  not  formed  for  tne  excur- 
fions  of  poefy ;  they  admit  only  of  a  progrefs  refleCtive,  calm,  com- 
pofed,  ferious,  and  grave.  I  know  not  by  what  chance  the  following 
profile  bears  the  name  of  Charles  V.  The  portraits  which  we  have 
of  that  prince,  (and  I  have  feen,  among  others,  the  valuable  original, 
painted  by  Albert  Dnrer,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  ot  Saxe- 
Weimar)  do  not  prelent  the  flighteft  trace  of  that  open,  graceful, 
and  animated  phyfionomy.  The  one  under  review  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  announce  a  man  who  handles  the  pen  in  a  very  fupertor  man¬ 
ner  :  his  flyle  would  abound  with  luminous  traits,  with  happy  elf  u- 
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lions;  but  he  would,  at  the  fame  time,  disfigure  it  by  a  want  of 
connexion,  and,  advancing  by  Harts  and  bounds,  he  would  totally 
fubvert  the  natural  order  of  his  ideas.  Felbiger  would  write  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Learned  without  pedantry,  a  profound  and 
refledling  thinker,  he  will  attach  himfelf  lefs  to  the  brilliant  than 
to  the  folid;  he  will  facrifice  elegance  of  expreffion  to  force  of 
thought.  (My  judgment  is  Hill  formed  from  the  portrait  before  us.) 
The  profile  of  Schopjlin  is  that  of  a  real  Scholar,  who  has  amaffed  an 
extraordinary  Hock  of  knowledge,  and  who  underftands  how  to  turn 
it  to  good  account.  His  didlion  will  be  fimple  and  cold,  but  ac¬ 
curate  and  corredt:  every  particular  will  be  feledted  and  weighed 
with  extreme  nicety. 
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ADDITION  D. 

I  letum  to  Defcartes,  and  fubflitute,  in  place  of  his  portrait  on  the 
preceding  plate,  the  better  drawn  contour  which  clofes  this  Addition. 
This  outline,  though  ftill  imperfeft,  difclofes,  however,  a  variety  of 
details,  which  ferve  to  convey  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  charac- 
tei  of  that  illuftrious  perfonage.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  be  a  profound 
connoiffeur  in  order  to  feel,  at  the  firft  glance,  that  this  is  not  an 
oidinaiy  face;  that  a  head  thus  formed,  and  a  look  fo  animated,  ex- 
piefs  a  multitude  of  things,  and  that  Nature,  in  producing  this  being, 
intended  to  create  a  prodigy.  Phyfiognomy  difpenfes  impartial  juf- 
tice  to  every  one,  and,  upon  the  teftimony  of  an  authentic  portrait, 
eftimates,  at  his  real  value,  the  perfon  who  has  been  extravagantly 
exalted  or  decried,  fuch  as  an  Arijlotle  or  a  Defcartes — the  perfon 
whom  every  do&or  once  quoted  as  an  oracle,  and  whom  every 
fchool-boy  prefumed  to  run  down  with  impunity — the  perfon  who 
has  been  a  fubjeft  of  difpute  and  divihon  to  all  ages  and  nations. 
Phyfiognomy,  without  giving  into  the  frenzy  of  a  ridiculous  apo- 
theofis,  repairs  the  injuries  committed  by  envy,  and  fixes  the  floating 
decifions  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  mode.  It  unveils  man,  and 
prefents  him  fuch  as  he  is;  it  fhews  its  real  value,  and  of  what  he 
is  capable;  what  he  wills,  and  what  he  can  perform;  what  he  is  natu¬ 
rally,  and  what  he  has  become  by  education.  Yes,  1  Hill  maintain, 
at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  I  have  already  advanced — look  at 
the  man  whom,  for  a  feries  of  years,  you  have  heard  alternately  ap¬ 
plauded  or  maligned,  exalted  and  deprefied  by  turns,  of  whom  are 
related  fo  many  anecdotes,  true,  or  mutilated,  or  forged;  the  man 
who  has  long  been  fet  up  as  a  butt  to  an  infinite  number  of  iniqui¬ 
tous  or  paflionate  decifions,  elevated  by  fome  to  the  rank  of  a  demi¬ 
god, 
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gcd,  clafTed  with  demons  by  others — look  at  him  yourfelf  with 
the  impartial  eye  of  the  Science— and  you  will  find  him  quite  a 
different  perfon ;  but  you  will,  perhaps,  difcover,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  his  features,  the  reafon  of  his  being  deified  or  anathe¬ 
matized. 

Empty  declamation!  I  IhafTbe  told;  the  extravagant  language 
of  an  Author  infatuated  with  a  favourite  fubjedl ! — No,  you  are 
miftaken.  It  is  pure  truth,  and  truth  of  the  higheft  importance, 
o  vhich  t  le  to  come  will  unanimoufly  bellow  applaufe — and 
which,  pel  haps,  we  ourfelves  may  live  to  fee  acknowledged. 

Had  Newton  never  written  a  fingle  line,  had  he  remained  entirely 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  we  Ihould  want  nothing  now  but 
his  portrait,  to  affure  us  of  his  deferving  to  be  ranked  amoiu  the 
greateft  geniufes.  I  affirm  as  much  of  Defcartes.  A  phyfionomy 
like  his  cannot  poffibly  be  mifunderftood.  It  would  be  difti'nguifh- 
able  among  ten  thoufand ;  it  bears  the  higheft  pofiible  imprefs  of 
originality :  it  announces  the  man  who  forms  an  epoch,  and  who 
owes  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

In  tiuth,  with  that  face  full  of  fpirit  and  life,  was  Defcartes  formed 
to  fuller  himfelf  to  be  moulded,  or  to  ferve  as  a  model  ?  Was  he 
formed  foi  receiving  laws  from  a  world  enflaved  by  prejudice,  or 
for  dictating  new  laws  to  that  world  ?  1  I  pafs  over  his  education,’ 

fays  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  elogium  of  Defcartes.  ‘  When  we  fpeak 
of  extraordinary  perfons,  this  is  a  topic  of  no  confideration.  There 
is  an  education  for  the  herd  of  mankind ;  the  man  of  genius  ad¬ 
mits  that  only  which  he  gives  to  himfelf:  it  confifts  almoft  always 
4  in  deftroying  the  firft.  Defcartes  by  that  which  he  received,  judged 
the  age  he  lived  in.  He  already  looked  far  beyond  it.  He  had 
alieady  acquiied  the  notion  ana  the  prefentiment  of  a  new  order 
of  Sciences.  I  hus,  from  Madrid  or  Genoa,  Columbus  had  a  pre- 
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‘  fentiment  of  America/  The  word  prefentiment  is  admirable.  It 
is  the  property  of  genius.  Such  a  perfon  is  ever  at  work,  even  in 
his  moments  of  repofe.  Always  agitated  by  great  ideas,  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  afpiring  after  the  extenfion  of  his  knowledge,  his  faculties, 
his  liberty  :  he  imagines  new  worlds  and  new  creations,  and  rifes 
up  to  Deity  himfelf.  Ever  impelled  forward,  ever  fupported  by 
his  own  powers,  he  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd,  tramples 
down  every  obftacle,  clears  a  path  for  himfelf,  attends  to  nothing 
but  the  objeft  he  has  in  view.  All  at  once  he  fpreads  his  win?s, 
lofes  fight  of  his  predeceflors,  of  his  contemporaries,  and  purfuing 
his  rapid  courfe,  tranfports  himfelf  into  diftant  regions,  and  takes 
polfeffion  of  fpheres  unknown.  Such  was  Defcartes.  His  phyfiono- 
my  announces  the  creator  of  a  new  fyftem.  !  Nature,’  it  is  the 
French  orator  who  again  fpeaks,  £  Nature  which  laboured  with 
‘  particular  attention  on  this  man’s  foul,  and  infenfibly  difpofed  it  to 
‘  great  things,  had,  from  the  beginning,  infufed  into  it  an  ardent 
‘  pallion  for  truth.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  firft  mafter-fpring.’  A 
pajfion  for  truth,  Reader,  are  you  acquainted  with  it  ?  It  is  this  which 
determines  our  afifivity,  and  which  is  the  germ  of  it.  The  impulfe 
which  it  gives  I  perceive  even  in  the  imperfect  image  under  our 
infpeftion ;  I  fee  in  it  the  tranfpiration  of  an  intrepid  courage,  of 
an  indefatigable  zeal  for  truth.  ‘  Nature  added  to  it,’  continues  Mr. 
Thomas,  ‘  that  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  mankind,  which  extends  it- 
‘  felf  to  all  ages  and  to  all  nations.  She  gave  him  likewife,  during 
‘  the  whole  feafon  of  his  youth,  a  relflefs  aftivity,  thofe  torments 
‘  of  genius,  that  vacuum  of  foul  which  nothing  hitherto  could 
‘  fill,  and  which  wearies  itfelf  in  looking  round  for  fomething 
‘  to  fix  it.’  That  elaftic  aftivity,  that  neceffity  of  being  ufeful, 
that  beneficent  fenfibility,  manifell  themfelves  in  that  look  fo  pro¬ 
found  and  fo  animated,  which  feizes  objects  the  mod  remote, 
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and  immediately  transforms  at  pleafure  what  it  has  feized.  The 
fame  fublime  qualities  re-appear  in  the  eye-brows,  fo  full  of  energy 
and  amenity — in  the  lingular  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eye — 
in  the  contour  of  the  head,  of  which  all  the  angles  and  all  the 
lhades  are  fo  well  difpofed — in  that  broad  and  cartilaginous  nofe — 
on  thefe  lips  fo  foft  and  fo  perfuafive,  fo  ardent  and  fo  irafcible — 
efpecially  in  the  line  of  the  mouth,  the  indication  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  facility — and,  to  omit  no  particular,  in  that  hair  fo  fmooth 
and  foft.  Every  thing  proclaims  ‘  a  man  infatiably  difpofed  to  fee 
‘  and  to  know,  a  man  incelfantly  calling  for  truth  wherever  he 
‘  goes.’ 

It  is  rare,  it  is  extremely  rare,  to  find  a  genius  fo  univerfal  as 
that  of  Defcartes.  Without  meaning  to  adopt  his  bold  hypothefes, 
we  are  not  the  lefs  difpofed  to  admire  the  richnefs  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  which  produced  them,  and  that  happy  union  of  a  geome¬ 
trical  genius  with  a  feeling  heart,  impaffioned  for  the  good  of  huma¬ 
nity.  Defcartes  was  at  once  one  of  the  moll  abftradt  thinkers,  and 
one  of  the  moll  aftive  men  that  ever  exilled.  Fond  of  retire¬ 
ment,  he  was  incapable  of  relilhing  the  fweets  of  it  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time  together.  Hurried  away,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
vortices  of  his  own  worlds,  he  devoted  himfelf,  on  the  other,  to 
employments  the  moft  painful,  which  might  redound  to  the ‘benefit 
of  fociety.  See  how  the  foul  of  Defcartes  is  painted  in  his  phyfi- 
onomy !  It  would  be  impoffible  to  analyze  each  of  the  features 
which  compofe  it,  but  every  one  mull  feel  the  beautiful  and  the 
great  in  the  whole.  What  can  be  more  animated  than  thefe  eyes, 
or  more  expreffive  than  this  nofe  ?  The  interval  between  the  eye¬ 
brows  indicates  a  genius  accuftomed  to  foar,  and  who  does  not 
Hop  to  dig  his  fubjeft  to  the  bottom.  It  is  impoffible  for  this 
man  to  remain  tranquil  and  folitary.  His  mafculine  chara£ter  is  by 
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no  means  incompatible  with  fenfibility.  The  forehead  is  altogether 
uncommon  ;  with  a  great  hope  backward,  fmooth  towards  the  top, 
and  gently  rounded — thefe  are  fo  many  figns  of  a  concentrated  energy, 
and  of  a  firmnefs  not  to  be  fhaken. 
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